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PREFACE 


Ottb  book  explains  itself,  so  far  as  the  object  we 
had  in  yiew  in  getting  it  np  is  concerned.  To  sup- 
ply a  desideratum  in  the  history  of  western  Method- 
ism, at  least,  so  far  as  taking  the  incipient  steps  in 
that  work  is  concerned,  has  prompted  our  endeavors. 
We  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  furnishing 
our  readers  with  memorials  of  the  past,  connected 
with  the  lives  of  our  early  itinerant  preachers,  and 
collateral  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  west,  and 
we  hope  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Our  readers  will  here  find,  as  they  turn  over  these 
pages,  much,  we  trust,  that  is  interesting  and  valu- 
able in  reference  to  olden  time ;  and  while  they  shall 
trace  the  life  and  labors  of  the  pioneer  Methodist 
preachers,  in  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  in 
these  western  wilds  before  many  of  them  were  bom, 
we  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  engage  with  like 
zeal  and  devotion,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  unimpaired  and 
unadulterated,  what  our  fathers  have  so  nobly  con- 
tended for  in  the  well-fought  field  of  itinerant  life. 

The  noble  examples  furnished  in  these  sketches, 
of  untiring  labor  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
those  who  cheerfully  gave  up  all  for  Christ  and  the 
advancement  of  his  cause,  should  stir  up  every 
impulse  of  our  nature  to  emulate  their  virtues  and 
strive    to  imitate   their   fcriiJy-heroic  deeds.     'W^ 
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WESTERN  lETHOBISM. 

GHAPTfiir  I. 

INTKODUOTION  OF  METHODISM  INTO  THE  WIST. 

Ma!nt  years  ago^  daring  the  Eevoliationary  Btraggle, 
ffiDtd  before  the  bloody  scenes'  of  Lexington  or  Banker 
Hill  were  ebsoted';  befbre  these  states  were  declared 
indepefndent^  and  before  there  was  a  President  in  the 
chair  of  the  Union;  when  all  the  western  coontry  was  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness,  untenanted  except  by  the  sav- 
age who  roamed  ovier  its  broad  prairies,  or  through  its' 
dense  forests,  or  sped  his  light  canoe  over  the  surface  of 
its  mighty  rivers,  the  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  might 
have  been  seen  urging^  his  way  along  the  war-path  of  the 
Indian,  the  trail  of  the  hunter,  or  the  blazed  track  of 
the  backwoodsman,  seeking  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  in  these  &r-ofP,  distairt  wilds.  Before  the  sun 
of  civilization  shone  upon  these  mountains  or  in  these 
vales,  or  over  these  prairies,  or  on  these  riveris,  the 
berald  of  the  cross,  with  his  messages  of  mercy,  was 
B^xm  wending  his  way  to  the  desolate  haunts  of  savage 
man.  To  pursue  such  in  their  godlike  journey  and 
liters  of  benevolence,  will  be  the  object  of  our  work. 
History  may  record  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
Bdghty  y^ncrriors  of  olden  time,  effected  by  the  SWOT&t  \>B 
2*  n 
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it  ours  to  follow  the  Gliristian  pilgrim  warrior  over  the 
fields  of  liis  labor^  and  toil^  and  sacrifice,  and  reconnt 
the  victories  achieved  by  the  cross. 

The  history  of  Methodism  in  the  western  country  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  an  unwritten  history.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  biographies  and  historical  sketches, 
and  a  few  detached  and  scattered  fragments,  gleaned 
from  time  to  time  by  historical  societies,  finom  the  pio- 
neers who  yet  linger  among  us,  but  little  has  been  made 
a  matter  of  permanent  record.  A  thousand  hallowed 
associations  start  up  in  the  mind  at  the  mention  of 
venerable  names  whose  voices,  as  embassadors  of  Jesus, 
waked  the  echoes  of  these  dense  and  extended  forests 
fifty  years  ago.  What  mind  is  not  thrilled  and  delighted 
with  the  adventures  and  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in  the 
wilds  of  the  west  ?  When  we  hear  them  we  seem  to  be 
listening  to  the  tales  of  fiction  wrought  out  from  a 
fervid  imagination,  designed  only  to  please  for  the  while, 
and  then  to  pass  away  and  leave  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  life's  sober  realities ;  but  instead  of  being  the 
fanciful,  overwrought  productions  of  that  wonderfully 
inventive  faculty,  they  are  graphic  descriptions  of  a  real 
life,  in  which  the  simple  narration  of  truth  becomes 
more  strange  than  the  most  glowing  fiction. 

But  what,  we  ask,  were  the  privation  and  heroic  deeds 
of  daring  of  the  pioneer  backwoodsman,  leveling  the 
forest,  or  roaming  the  woods  in  search  of  game,  when 
compared  with  the  toils,  hardships,  and  privations  of  the 
pioneer  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  the  lives  of  the  one 
are  an  example  to  their  descendants  of  an  energy  and  an 
enterprise  which  danger  and  the  greatest  difficulties  could 
not  intimidate  or  destroy,  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
the  other,  urged  on  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  as  bound- 
less as  the  wants  and  woes  of  humanity,  has  left  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  an  example  of  heroism  abounding 
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ih  eveiy  tHtig  morally  sublime.  Their  heroio  deeds,  in 
briBging  to  the  cabins  of  the  sturdy  pioneer,  as  well  aa 
the  wigwams  of  the  savage,  the  blessings  and  benefits  of 
religion,  will  be  treasured  up  in  memory,  if  not  recorded 
upon  the  page  of  history,  and  will  live  as  long  as  one  is 
found  to  recount  them  to  the  generations  yet  to  come. 
The  names  of  Ellis,  Tiffin,  M'Henry,  and  Burke;  of 
M'Gormick,  Scott,  Kobler,  Lakin,  Cratch,  Sale,  CollinSi 
Ptoker,  Azley,  and  a  host  of  others  who  planted  Method- 
ism in  the  west,  will  ever  have  a  place  in  our  memoryi 
and  be  handed  down  to  ^ture  generations  as  those  whose 
arduous  and  abundant  labors  have  produced  what  we  so 
richly  enjoy;  and  though  no  splendid  monuments  of 
brass,  or  marble,  or  even  rude,  simple  stones  may  tell 
where  their  ashes  rest,  yet  in  the  faithful  urn  of  a  thou- 
sand hearts  their  memories  shall  live  forever  fresh,  and 
the  fair  fame  which  they  achieved  on  the  well-fought 
field  will  be  better  than  the  precious  ointment  which 
loses  its  fragrance  and  departs  with  the  dead.  In  the 
language  of  one,  ^^  It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth, 
whenever  it  rises  to  such  a  hight  as  to  render  its  possessor 
an  object  of  general  attention,  to  endeavor  to  rescue  it 
from  oblivion,  that,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  observa- 
tion of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory,  and  trans- 
mit through  the  shades  of  the  sepulcher  some  reflection, 
however  faint,  of  its  living  luster.  By  enlarging  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  with  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is 
calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without 
its  use,  by  checking  the  levity  and  correcting  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  the  human  heart."  A  few  of  these 
early  pioneers  yet  linger  among  us ;  but  every  year  tteir 
number  grows  less,  and  with  their  departure  perishes  to  a 
great  extent  the  history  of  early  Methodism.  They  came 
We  when  aJJ  w&s  a  wilderness;  when  the  "  Queen  oi  tti^ 
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Wert" — wlieie  we  now  liye  to  sketch  their  histoiiy— «nd: 
if»  Mter  citieSi  eoiURSted  of  a  few  Uoek-honses,  to  pro* 
teet  them  fi^om  tke  saTages,  and  a  few  rnde  hamlets. 
they  hare  seen  the  mighty  west  grow  up  aronnd  them>. 
with  its  towns^  and  cities,  and  teeming  population;  and 
their  lives  are  identified  with  its  TSiy  history.  While 
they  yet  remain  we  will  sit  hy  them  and  listen  to  their 
eventful  history,  gathering  instruction  firom  the  past,  and' 
hope  and  encouragement  for  the  future,  that  we  may 
thereby  grow  wiser  and  better. 

As  autobiographies  are  more  interesting  and  satisfkc- 
tery  than  any  sketches,  however  graphically  or  fiuthfully^ 
written,  we  shall  avftil  ourselves  of  such,  whenever  we 
can  obtain  them;  and  where  this  is  impossible,  we  shall' 
leave  no  means  untried  ^to  obtain  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation firom  living  cotemporaries.  If  our  object  were 
simply  to  make  a  book,  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the 
precincts  of  our  own  library  or  personal  knowledge— the 
latter  of  which  alone  would  fiimish  us  materials  of  a  his- 
torical and  biographical  character  sufficient  to  fill  volumes. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  oldest  pioneer  preacher  now 
living  in  the  west,  an  octogenarian,  bending  with  the 
weight  of  years,  but  yet  engaged  in  active  life,  and 
enjoying  a  green  old  age,  with  health  and  faculties  alike 
unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time.  We  shall  introduce 
him  to  our  readers,  and  he  shall  speak  for  himself;  not, 
however,  with  that  tongue  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
prime,  possessed  an  eloquence  and  a  power  that  few  could 
rival  and  none  surpass;  but  with  the  pen,  the  silent  pen, 
which  he  yet  wields  almost  as  vigorously  as  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  The  venerable  Burke,  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  more  than  "  threescore  years  and  ten " — ^the 
first  Secretary  of  an  annual  conference  in  America«-shall 
tfeU  you,  in  his  own  quaint  but  nervous  style,  the  history 
oi^biB^  life  and  times. 
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The  very  presence  of  this  venerable  man^  who  entered 
the  ministry  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  time  when 
Washington  ascended  the  chair  of  state — ^upward  of 
sixty-four  years  ago— not  only  brings  around  us  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  the  BeYolution^  but  the  very 
fathers  of  Methodism^  and  we  seem  to  talk  with  Asbury, 
and  Cokci  and  M'Kendree;  Watters^  Gatch^  Everetti 
and  Yasey^  and  a  host  of  other  cotemporaries^  who  have 
long  since  passed*  away.  This  history  will  connect  ua 
with  the  first  Methodist  missionaries  to  America;  will 
take  us  back  to  the  days  of  Embury^  and  Webb^  and 
Fillmore,  and  Boardman;  when  the  only  home  of  Meth- 
odism was  a  rigging-loft,  in  an  obsure  quarter  of  New 
York  city,  and  a  small,  despised  band  constituted  all  of  a 
Ghurch  that  was  destined  to  spread  over  this  vast  conti- 
nent, firom  the  lakes  to  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and 
from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  California.  It  will  record,  in 
part,  the  history  of  a  society  which,  in  a  period  of  eighty- 
six  years — ^within  two  years  of  the  age  of  our  venerable 
friend  and  &ther — ^has  increased  from  a  little  company 
of  ten  or  twelve  to  upward  of  a  million,  and  which  has 
more  ministers,  more  churches,  and  more  persons  attend- 
ing its  ministry,  than  any  other  denomination  in  the 
world.  We  shall,  in  his  autobiography,  see  him  when 
but  a  mere  youth,  the  foremost  of  a  pioneer  band,  en- 
countering the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  which  he  crossed 
eleven  times  during  the  Indian  war,  braving  its  dangers, 
and  submitting  to  its  hardships  and  privations  with  a 
seal  and  devotion  worthy  of  the  high  and  holy  calling  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  would  damp  the  ardor 
and  check  the  zeal  of  many  of  the  aspirants  of  the 
present  day.  But  we  must  not  anticipate,  and  shall 
introduce  our  readers  at  once  to  the  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AUTOBIOQEAPHY  OF  REV.   WILLIAM  BUEKB. 

I  WAS  born  in  London  countjy  state  of  YiFginia,  oii 
the  18tb  day  of  Januaty^  in  the  year  of  ottr  Lord  ot^ 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy.  My  ancestor^  fc^ 
my  father  were  from  Ireland^  and  settled  itt  St.  Marys/ 
Madiyland^  about  the  commencement  of  the  settfing  cff 
that  colony.  My  grandmothei^  en  my  mother's  side  wail^ 
born  in  Wales,  brought  up  in  London^  emigrated  t& 
Ajtteriea  about  1750,  and  settled  in  Fairfeix  county,  ^ii^- 
ginia,  in  the  neighborhood-  of  Mount  Tetnon;  Wai^  ttk 
inoiate  of  the  family  of  General  Washington,  and  miir- 
ried  ft  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Compton,  and  settled  iii^ 
a  palace  called  Clifbon' s  Neck,  in  sight  of  Mount  Yenton. 
My  grandfather  died  before  my  recollection,  and  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  amf 
settled  in>  Fairfax  county.  They  all  became  wei^Hhy,  and 
lived  to  »  good  old  age.  My  gwmdmother  lived  to"  th^* 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  died  tt  ikem^ 
ber  of  the  Church  of  England.  My  gnmd&thei^  on  mf 
fathei^e^  side  htfd  two  childreil  by  hb  first  Wife,  ^<^  alsa 
lived  in  Fairfas!  counly.  After  ilhe  dea^h  of  rtij  ^faM[^- 
mother  he  moved  to  Albemstrie  cottbty,  where  he^  hakf,  by* 
a  secon<9^  wife>  cTeveraF  children;  and  while  engaged  ii^ 
opening  a  farm,,  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  couiitry, 
was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  With  that  blanch  of 
the  family  I  had  nky  itcquafntance.  However,  in  KWI 
became  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  the  family 
who  were  settled  in  Cumberland  county,  Kentucky,  and 
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who  hmd  loit  ike  origiul  name^  and  wrote  their  ii««m 
Burks.  They  were  lottled  on  the  Oomberli&d  riyiar,  at  |k 
town  ealled  BarksTiUe. 

My  fatker,  afte  his  aarriage  to  Bhoda  Comptoa, 
■unred  to  Loodoa  oennty^  at  that  time  a  frontier  ooonty, 
and  was  engaged  with  WashingtMt  in  what  w^  termed 
Braddocf's  war.  My  &thor9  John  Barker  had  three 
ions  and  one  daughter,  John,  Mary,  Anson,  and  William. 
John  and  Mary  died  when  young.  My  brother  Vinson  is 
now  living  in  Williamson  oonnty,  Tenn.,  at  the  advaneed 
age  of  eighty^six.  He  had  fimr  sons  and  one  dangh- 
ter,  all  living  arqand  him,  except  William  Wesley,  who 
eamo  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  died  here  in  1840.  My 
fiither,  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  Revolution,  took  the 
side  of  liberty,  and  was  among  the  first  who  enrolled  his 
name  under  Oohmel  Leven  Powell,  as  a  minute  man,  and 
was  in  that  service  one  year  at  Hampton,  Virginia^  and 
again  at  Yorktown,  at  the  taking  of  Oornwallis,  where 
he  suffered  every  thing  but  death.  Duriug  the  summer 
of  1775,  while  my  father  was  at  Hampton,  the  first  Meth- 
odist preacher  visited  Loudon  oounty;  namely,  Joseph 
Everett.  My  mother  went  some  considerable  distance  to 
hear  him,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  some  intelligence  from 
■y  ftithev.  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  any  more 
of  the  Methodists  till  1780,  when  Philip  Cox  commenqed 
preaehing  at  Bacon  Eort  old  church,  the  parish  in  which 
my  firt;her  then  lived,  and  in  which  I  was  baptized. 
There  being  no  parson  at  that  time,  the  Methodists  were 
allowed  to  preach  in  the  church.  I  was  then  ten  years 
old,  and  can  recollect  many  drcumstances  that  transpired 
during  that  year.  It  was  tl^e  fashion  at  that  day  for  the 
hdiea  to  wear  enormous  high  rolls  on  the  head,  and  a 
Tspert  had  been  in  circulation  for  some  time  that  a  calf 
liid  been  bom  near  Alexandria  with  one  of  those  rolls 
on  its  hi^ad.    P.  Cox^Fe  out  thgt  the  next  time  liX«  etmi 
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rounds  in  four  weeks,  he  would  show  them  a  wonder. 
The  whole  country  was  in  expectation  that  he  would 
exhibit  the  calf,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled. The  preacher  arrived,  but  instead  of  the  calf  he 
commenced  by  giving  out  his  text :  ^^  And  there  appeared 
a  great  wonder  in  heaven,  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,'' 
etc.  This  gained  the  attention  of  the  multitude :  and  from 
that  time  Methodism  took  root  in  that  section  of  country. 

In  1781  Francis  Poythress  and  Michael  Ellis  were 
stationed  on  the  circuit;  and  in  the  winter  of  1781  and 
1782,  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Ellis,  I  was  strangely 
and  deeply  affected;  but  it  wore  off  by  degrees;  for  at 
that  time  I  was  going  to  school,  where  we  had  but  little 
of  religion  taught.  My  father  and  mother  joined  the 
society  at  BoyelFs,  Bacon  Fort  old  church,  in  the  early 
part  of  1780.  Nothing  very  special  occurred  that  waked 
up  my  attention  till  the  summer  of  1784,  when  it  was 
given  out  that  Thomas  Yasey,  ona  of  the  newly-ordained 
preachers,  was  to  preach  in  Leesburg.  He  preached  in 
the  court-house  to  a  very  large  concourse  of  people ;  and 
numbers  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  Meth- 
odists preach,  were  astonished  to  hear  him  perform  the 
morning  service  as  laid  down  in  the  Methodist  prayer- 
book.  The  practice  and  the  book  have  long  since  been 
laid  aside.  The  means  of  education  were  very  limited  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country;  consequently, 
I  was  limited  to  what  was  then  called  an  English  educa- 
tion, all  of  whioh  I  completed  in  the  years  1785  and  1786. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  my  father  determined  to  remove 
to  the  state  of  Georgia.  We  accordingly  set  out  early  in 
the  spring.  The  preceding  year  had  been  very  unfavora- 
ble for  crops  in  the  south ;  and  having  arrived  in  North 
Carolina,  not  far  from  Guilford  court-house,  we  fell  into 
a  neighborhood  of  Virginians,  from  Fairfax  county,  and 
with  whom  my  father  and  mother  had  been  acquainted. 
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and  tbey  persuaded  ns  to  spend  tbe  summer  with  them. 
We  did  so^  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Georgia  the 
next  spring ;  but  my  father  being  pleased  with  the  coun- 
try, determined  to  settle  himself  in  North  Carolina,  and 
accordingly  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  one  mile  of  the 
high  ford,  Haw  river.  In  the  neighborhood  I  formed 
new  associations,  became  very  profligate  and  vain,  and 
entered  faHj  into  all  the  amusements  of  the  day.  My 
dear  mother  was  very  pious,  and  I  was  her  darling  boy. 
The  course  I  was  then  pursuing  gave  her  much  pain  and 
affliction.  She  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  dis- 
suade me  iVom  it,  and  used  to  pray  for  me  day  and  night 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1790  I  was  awakened  under 
the  preaching  of  Isaac  Lowe.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  society  established  a  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  I 
was  a  constant  attendant,  and  had  formed  the  resolution 
never  to  stop  short  of  obtaining  experimental  religion. 

The  practice  then  among  the  Methodists  was  to  call 
upon  all  the  seekers  of  religion  to  pray  in  public  at  the 
prayer  meeting.  I  was  called  upon,  and  took  up  my 
cross,  and  continued  to  pray  at  every  prayer  meeting.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1791,  after  the  preacher  con- 
cluded, he  opened  the  door  to  receive  members.  I  went 
forward  alone  and  gave  my  name,  and  there  was  great  joy 
manifested  at  the  return  of  so  great  a  prodigal,  and  I 
was  the  first-fruits  of  a  great  revival.  In  the  month  of 
March  I  attended  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Smith's  meeting- 
house, on  Guilford  circuit.  On  Saturday  and  Saturday 
night  I  was  in  great  distress,  and  slept  but  little.  On 
Sunday  morning  early  I  betook  myself  to  the  woods  and 
wandered  about  and  prayed  earnestly  for  deliverance. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  love-feast  began.  I  can  not  recollect 
much  that  was  done.  I  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  and 
the  first  I  can  recollect  I  was  on  my  feet  giving  glory  to 
Qod  in  loudest  strBins,  to  the  astonishment  of  m^xi'^* 
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Afiter  my  ecstasj  was  over^  and  I  came  to  reflect,  mj  load 
of  sin  was  gone.  1  felt  no  more  condemnation,  but  oo^ld 
not  say  that  J  was  bora  agaiq.  In  tbis  £(itnat>i(m  I 
remained  for  eight  days;  and  on  the  next  Sunday  even* 
ittg;  after  haying  returned  from  meeting,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  woods,  and  at  the  root  of  &  large  whiteoak-tree, 
while  engaged  in  prayer,  God  gave  m^  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  from  that  moment  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicin,g. 
We  continued  our  prayer  meeting  with  increasing  inter- 
est, and  very  soon  one  and  another  would  get  converted, 
and  our  meetings  would  siometimes  continue  aU  night. 
The  class-leader,  who^n  those  days  would  open  and  con« 
duct  the  prayer  meeting,  put  me  forward  to  open  the 
meetings,  and  I  commenced  after  prayer  to  give  an 
exhortation.  The  heavenly  flame  spread  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  neighboring  classes  caught  the 
holy  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  hundreds  attended  our 
night  meetings.  I  have  often  walked  five  and  six  miles 
to  a  night  meeting,  and  spent  the  whole  night,  while  the 
mourners  were  down  in  the  house  and  all  over  the  yard, 
crying  mightily  to  Grod  for  mercy.  That  year  George 
M'Kinney,  a  son  of  thunder,  was  sent  to  Guilford  circuit, 
who  entered  fully  into  the  work,  and  great  numbers  were 
added  to  the  Church.  In  the  month  of  June  of  this 
year,  I  made  my  first  attempt  at  preaching  from  a  text. 
The  words  were,  ^^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  ^oughts }  and  let  him  return 
to  the  liordy  who  will  ba^  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our 
God,  who  will  abundantly  pardon."  I  had  great  liberty, 
and  found  favor  iq  the  eyes  of  the  people.  I  continued 
to  exeroise  my  gift  i»  exhortation  and  preaching  when? 
ever  opportunity  presented*  In  the  month  of  August  I 
attended  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Qawfield?  New  Hope 
circuit,  at  the  Tartemele.  There  was  a  great  collection 
af  people  on  Sunday..    Thomas  Ware  was  elder;    but 
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Skomab  Bowon  wwft  at  tkd  quarterly  meeting  oH  a  t<MDr 
Mmth^  and  preached  the  fil:6t  eermon  on  Sunday;  and  at 
tha  eloee  of  the  sermon  they  set  me  up  to  exhort.    I  had 
a  Toice  Hke  thunder^  and  it  aeemed  as  though  there  was 
a  fire  in  my  bones.     The  diy  bones  began  to  tremblei 
tad  shiners  began  to  leaye  iha  hoose;  the  fire  was  too 
warm  for  them.     Upon  the  whole,  we  had  a  good  time. 
Many  in  that  qvuter  had  never  seen  the  like  befi>re. 
Brother  Lnac  Lowa  was  then  traveling  on  New  Hope 
eirooit     fie  was  a  married  man,  and  his  family  lived  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  my  fftther's,  and  we  retomed  in  com* 
pany  home.    In  the  faH,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
brother  Lowe  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him 
round  New  Hope  cirenU^     Accordingly,  I  arranged  my 
business  so  as  to  make  the  tour  of  six  weeks.     We  vp«nt 
on  together,  preaching  time  about,  till   he   was  taken 
sick  and  returned  home,  and  left  me  to  complete  the 
round.      I   did  so,  and  then   returned   home,  where   I 
found   him   recovered  from    his    illness.      One   of  the 
pp&aohers  had  left  G-uilford  circuit  and  gone  home.     I 
was  requested  to  take  his  place.     I  did  so,  and  traveled 
that  winter  on  that  circuit.     On  one  of  my  rounds  I  fell 
in  with   Thomas  Anderson,  the  presiding  elder.      He 
utquired  if  I  had  any  p^mit  to  exhort  or  preach.     I  told 
liim  I  had  not,  and  before  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  license, 
which  was  the  only  license  I  ever  had,  till  my  name  was 
o&  the  minutes  of  the  annual  conference.     The  annual 
eonferenee  for  that  year  was  at  M' Knight's,  on  the  Yad- 
kin river,  on  the  second  of  April.     There  was  no  formal 
^plication  made  by  me  to  travel,  and  no  vacancy  offering, 
I  returned  home,  and  had  thoughts  of  settling  myself  for 
life,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  building  a  house 
and  opening  a  farm ;  but  my  mind  was  not  at  rest.     I>ur« 
iag  the  siunmer  and  fall  I  used  to  preach  three,  four,  and 
ive  times  a  week^  and  ride  forty  and  fifty  milea.    TVk% 
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conference  for  this  year  was  held  at  Green  Hills,  at  which 
conference  I  was  admitted  on  trial,  and  appointed  to  West 
New  River  circuit,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kanawha 
river,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  On  my  way  to  my  ap- 
pointment I  stopped  at  home  a  few  days,  and  having  ^- 
nished  myself  with  several  suits  of  clothes,  I  started  ail 
alone  for  the  west,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  Flower 
Gap,  entered  the  circuit  at  brother  Forbes's,  on  what  was 
called  the  Glades,  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  New 
river.  This  was  about  the  first  of  February,  1792.  This 
was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  and  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  round.  It  extended  in  length  from  the  three 
forks  of  New  river,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  the 
waters  of  Roanoke;  and  from  north  to  south  from  Walk- 
er's  creek  to  the  Glades,  near  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
country  is  very  mountainous,  high  and  cold;  and  in 
Montgomery,  Wythe^  and  Grayson  counties  it  is  too  cold 
to  produce  Indian  corn  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Rye  was  produced  in  great  abundance. 

The  first  preachers  that  visited  that  country  was  in  the 
year  1783.  It  was  then  called  the  Holston  country. 
The  head  waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston  ex- 
tended as  far  east  as  Wythe  and  the  borders  of  Grayson 
counties,  extending  west  as  far  as  the  Three  Islands.  In 
this  tract  of  country  the  first  preachers  began  their  opera- 
tions. They  were  Jeremiah  Lambert,  Henry  Willis,  Mark 
Whitaker,  Mark  More,  and  Reuben  Ellis,  the  elder. 
The  district  included  Salisbury  and  Yadkin  circuits,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  Holston  in  the  west.  In  1787  the 
Holston  circuit  was  divided  into  two  circuits,  Holston 
and  Nolachucky,  and  Philip  Bruce  appointed  elder. 
Two  new  preachers  were  sent — Jeremiah  Masten  and 
Thomas  Ware — ^in  1788.  Two  new  circuits  were  made 
out  of  the  old  ones  this  year;  the  Holston  circuit,  em- 
bracing all  the  settlements  on  the  East  and  North  Forks  of* 
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Hiditoa,  Hftd  aU  tk«  Mttlementa  on  ilie  Oliiick  riyer, 
iMiading  the  ecmftties  of  WaskingtoB  and  RoMell^  itt 
Firgiiiift)  afid  Blottiit  ^oilfity,  in  the  Western  territory. 
Fre&oh  Broad  in«l«d^  all  the  settlements  west  and  south 
0f  the  sMdn  Holston  to  the  frontiers  hordering  on  the 
Cheiokee  natien.  West  New  river  was  this  year  made  m 
(mreiii%  and  Gveenbnor  added,  whioh  was  composed  of 
tiie  new  settlements  on  Ghreenforiar  river,  and  part  of 
til*  head  waters  of  the  James  river;  Edward  Morris 
dden 

Li  1789  John  Tnnel  was  presiding  elder  and  Bottetourt 
eirenit  added.  In  1790  two  districts  were  formed ;  one  was 
compoeed  of  West  New  River,  Russell,  Holston,  and  Gf^reen 
curouitB-^*C9iaries  Hardy  presiding  elder.  This  year  John 
M'G«e  and  John  West  were  on  Green  circuit;  John  W^t 
is  jtill  lining  in  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburg  conference. 
BeMstourt,  Greenbriiir,  and  Kanawha  circuits — Jeremiah 
AMe  presidiag  eld*.  This  year  the  Little  Kanawha  oir- 
ouit  was  formed,  and  Jacob  Ltyrton  was  the  preacher  in 
diarge.  In  1793  he  was  on  Salt  River  circuit,  Kentucky, 
and  married  a  Miss  Tooley,  on  Bear  G^rass,  Jefferson 
county,  a<nd  located,  and  for  many  years  lived  on  Floyd's 
Fdk  of  Salt  river.  He  was  an  original  genius,  and  a  use- 
M  preacher.  In  1791  Mark  Whitaker  was  presiding 
elder,  and  Charks  Hardy  and  John  West  were  on  the 
West  New  River  circuit.  Charles  Hardy  located  this 
jear,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  I  succeeded  him. 
John  West  remained  with  me  on  the  circuit  till  the  Hol- 
ston oon£9M9ioe,  4D  the  l^h  of  May,  1792.  Nothing 
material  tnnspired  while  on  this  circuit.  The  state  of 
reiigi(m  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  all  the  circuits.  Most  of  the 
preachers  had  not  been  much  in  the  work  for  several 
years,  and  Discipline  had  been  much  neglected.  Mr. 
Asbury,  on  his  return  ^m  the  Kentucky  conference,  met 
the  conference  at  HuSaker^a,  Bich  Yalley  of  Holaton,  ou 
3* 
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tlie  IStli  Aprils  1792.  Hope  HuU,  wlio  kad  accompanied 
him  from  Georgia,  and  Wilson  Lee,  wlio  was  now  retom- 
ing  from  Kentucky,  and  accompanying  tlie  Bishop  on  to 
the  east,  were  with  him.  Both  preached  at  this  confer- 
ence with  great  success.  General  William  Russell,  wha 
had  married  the  widow  of  General  Campbell,  and  sister 
of  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  embraced  religion,  together 
with  his  amiable  lady,  and  who  lived  at  the  salt-works,  oh 
the  North  Fork  of  Holston,  attended  this  conference 
and  accommodated  a  number  of  the  preachers.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  had  a  good  time  for  those  days.  Stephen 
Brooks,  from  the  Kentucky  conference,  was  aj^inted  to 
Green  circuit,  in  charge,  and  I  was  appointed  with  him, 
and  Barnabas  M' Henry,  who  came  also  with  the  Bishop 
from  Kentucky,  was  the  presiding  elder.  We  had  an 
entire  set  of  new  preachers  for  the  whole  district — Sal*- 
thiel  Weeks  and  James  Ward  on  the  Holston  cironit, 
both  from  Virginia^  Dayid  Haggard,  Daniel  Lookett, 
and  Jeremiah  Norman,  from  North  Carolina.  Brother 
Norman  was  on  Russell,  and  brothers  Haggard  and 
Lockett  on  West  New  River.  The  presiding  elder  and 
all  the  preachers  entered  into  a  covenant  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  Discipline.  When  brother  Brooks  and 
myself  arrived  at  our  charge,  which  was  in  a  few  days 
after  the  conference  rose,  we  mutually  agreed  to  enforce 
the  rules  of  the  society;  and  by  midsummer  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  gracious  work  in  many  places  on 
the  circuit. 

A  very  peculiar  circumstance  took  place  some  time  in 
July.  On  Nolachucky  there  was  a  rich  and  thickly- 
settled  neighborhood,  which  afterward  went  by  the  name 
of  Earnest's  neighborhood.  There  was  but  one  Methodist 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  wife  of  Felix  Earnest,  who 
attended  preaching  when  she  could,  being  about  five  or 
six  miles  distant  from  the  appointment.     Felix  was  a 
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Very  wicked  man.  Being  one  day  at  a  distilleiy,  and 
partially  intoxicated,  tbe  Spirit  of  Gt>d  arrested  him. 
He  immediately  went  home,  and  inquired  of  his  wife  if 
she  knew  of  any  Methodist  meeting  any  where  on  that 
day.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  that  brother  Brooks 
preached,  in  the  adjoining  neighborhood,  and  he  imme- 
diately pat  off  for  the  meeting.  He  arrived  there  after 
meeting  had  began,  and  stood  in  the  door,  with  his  shirt- 
collar  open,  and  his  &oe  red,  and  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  He  invited  brother  Brooks  to  bring 
preaching  into  the  neighborhood.  He  did  so,  and  in  two 
weeks  I  came  roand  and  preached  to  a  good  congregation. 
The  word  of  God  had  free  coarse,  and  was  glorified. 
The  whole  family  of  the  Earnests  was  broaght  into  the 
Charch,  with  many  others,  and  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember we  had  a  large  society  formed.  I  left  the  circuit 
in  September,  bat  the  work  continued.  In  a  short  time 
they  built  a  meeting-house ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1795  the 
Western  conference  had  their  annual  sitting  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  Felix  was  a  local  preacher.  Our  second 
quarterly  meeting  was  in  the  beginning  of  August,  at  the 
Pine  Chapel,  south  of  the  French  Broad  river,  and  below 
the  mouth  of  Little  Pigeon  river.  It  was  a  good  time. 
It  was  given  up  by  all  that  it  was  the  best  love-feast  that 
tKey  had  ever  seen.  On  my  next  round,  which  was  in 
September,  the  Cherokee  war  was  just  breaking  out. 
After  I  crossed  the  French  Broad  and  Little  rivers,  and 
arrived  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  settlement,  I  found 
the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  alarm  on  account  of  the  war. 
I  preached  that  day,  and  at  night  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood collected,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  Indians 
were  in  the  settlement.  In  the  morning  I  started  for  my 
next  appointment,  on  the  south  bank  of  Little  river, 
having  a  guard  of  two  brothers,  who  piloted  me  through 
the  woods  part  of  the  way;  but  becoming  alarmed  tot 
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ike  safetj  of  their  families,  left  m«  to  make  the  best  of 
ia^y  way.  I  arrired  a  Utd^  before  noon,  bnt  foiuid  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collect  a  oongregadon.  The  peo- 
ple were  monng  in  and  eonceatradng  at  a  certain  pointy 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying,  and  by  night  we  were  the 
frontier  house.  After  dark  the  lights  were  fill  put  oul^ 
and  each  one  sat  down  with  his  gun  on  his  lap.  One  of 
the  oompany  started  about  nine  o'elook  to  go  where  tibe 
Indians  were  collected  for  fortifjing;  but  soon  returned^ 
and  said  the  Indians  were  plenty  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  immediately  determined  to  make  my  journey  to  the 
next  preaching-place,  which  was  about  ten  miles,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  travel  under  eorer  of  the  night;  but  I  had 
one  difficultf  to  enoounter,  haying  nothing  but  a  small 
path,  and  the  river  to  cross,  and  an  island  to  reach  in  the 
river.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  timber  very  thiok  on 
the  island,  and  I  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  them  to 
leave  the  house  or  give  me  any  assistance;  however,  I 
put  my  trust  in  God  and  set  off.  After  having  passed 
the  first  part  of  the  river  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and 
undertook  to  keep  the  path  on  foot.  I  succeeded  beyond 
my  expectation,  reached  the  shore  at  the  pr<^er  pointy 
and  proceeded  without  meeting  with  any  diliculty. 
About  two  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  house,  where  my 
appointment  was  for  that  day,  proceeded  to  the  door,  and 
sought  admittance,  but  found  no  inmates.  I  knew  there 
were  cabins  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  marsh,  and  I  com- 
menced hallooing  as  loud  as  I  could.  I  soon  brought 
some  of  them  out,  who  wished  to  know  who  I  was,  and 
what  I  wanted.  They  suspected  that  the  Indians  wished 
to  decoy  them,  and  were  preparing  to  give  me  a  warm  re- 
e«ption  of  powder  and  lead,  when  the  lady,  at  whose  house 
we  preached,  came  out  and  knew  my  voice.  They  then 
eame  over  and  conducted  me  to  the  place  where  the  whole 
Meighhorhwd  was  collected,  and  the  next  day  I  recrosaed 
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the  French  Broad  river,  which  placed  me  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  I  passed  up  through  the  circuit,  leav- 
ing the  frontier  appointments  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  which  were  Pine  Chapel,  Little  and  Big  Pigeon. 
The  first  intelligence  I  had  from  that  quarter  was,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pine 
Chisel  were  massacred  in  one  night  by  the  Indians. 

The  first  General  conference  in  the  United  States  met 
late  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  The  presiding  elder  and  S. 
Weeks,  firom  the  Holston  circuit,  both  left  for  the  Gen- 
eral conference;  and  the  presiding  elder  moved  me  from 
Green  circuit  and  put  me  in  charge  of  the  Holston,  and 
sent  brother  J.  Ward  to  fill  my  place.  Brother  Ward 
had  but  moderate  talents,  but  was  a  devoted  and  good 
man;  and  through  his  instvumentality  good  was  done  on 
the  Holston  circuit  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Salt- 
Works  a  number  had  been  added  to  the  Church.  Among 
the  number  was  the  heiress,  Miss  Sally  Campbell,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Campbell,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell, had,  for  some  time,  been  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  was  among  the  most  excellent  ones  of  the  earth. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  this  year  General  Russell  and  family 
made  a  visit  to  the. eastern  part  of  Virginia,  among  their 
old  friends  and  relations.  The  General  was  taken  sick 
and  died.  His  daughter,  Chloe  Russell,  had  just  married 
a  circuit  preacher  by  the  name  of  Hubbard  Saunders. 
During  their  visit  Miss  Sarah  Campbell  was  married  to 
Francis  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  whose  son  is  now 
senator  in  Congress  from  South  Carolina.  The  surviving 
part  of  the  family  did  not  return  during  my  stay  on  the 
circuit.  We  had  some  good  times  on  our  field  of  labor, 
at  Baker's,  near  the  Three  Islands,  and  at  Acuff's.  1 
remained  on  the  circilit  till  Christmas,  when,  by  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  elder,  brother  Normau  and 
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wjrself  clixiig^  asd  I  wa»  on  Clinch  ciTcuii.  Thin  wn  a 
lirontier  circuit,  the  whole  north  side  of  it  being  exposed 
to  the  savages.  On  this  circuit  I  first  began  to  eat  bear- 
meat,  and  buffalo  tongues.  I  entered  this  ctrcfiit  with  a 
determination,  by  the  help  of  €l^od,  to  havB  a  revival  of 
religion,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded.  It  was  a  l^ree 
weeks'  circuit,  and  I  waiB  alone,  without  even  a  local 
preacher  to  help  me.  Through  the  winter  we  had  a  con- 
siderable revival  nt  Elk  Garden,  head  of  Olinch  river,  at 
Bickley'B  Station,  and  at  several  other  preaching^piaees. 
On  the  last  Sattffday  and  Sunday  in  March,  1798,  w« 
held  our^arterly  meeting  at  Bickley^s  Station.  Wyhad 
a  good  time.  During  the  past  year  we  had  many  conflicts) 
a  new  txmntry  Indian  warfare  going  on  all  the  winter  on 
our  vouthem  borders.  The  preachers  had  received  about 
enough  quarterage  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  On 
Monday  morning,  ufber  the  -quarterly  meeting,  I  started 
for  thtt  annual  conference,  which  met  on  the  third  day  of 
April.  We  me*  Bishop  Asbury  and  William  Spencer, 
from  iht  Vir^nia  conference,  and  Henry  Hill,  from 
North  Carolina.  The  conference  business  concluded  m 
Saturday;  Sunday  was  taken  up  in  preaching;  and  oft 
Monday  ttoming  we  started  for  Kentucky.  Several  of 
our  friends  volunteered  to  guide  us  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Francis  AiA)ury,  Barnabas  M'Henry,  Henry  HiH, 
James  Ward,  and  William  Burke  were  all  the  preachers. 
These,  together  with  eome  who  met  xis  at  Bean's  Station, 
on  Holston,  made  our  company  up  to  sixteen.  W«  were 
all  pretty  well  armed  except  the  Bishop.  It  was  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  wiKlemess, 
with  but  one  house  in  Powell's  Valley,  where  we  staid 
the  first  night.  Next  morning,  by  sunrise,  we  crossed 
Cumberland  Mountain,  and  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the 
wilderness. 
I  wiii  here  introduce  a  plan  that  Mr.  Asbury  suggested 
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b«&ise  wi  1^  ike  s^Uemente.  It  ins  to  make  a  rop^ 
bng  enoagk  to  tie  to  the  trees  all  around  the  camp  wkeii 
we  etopped  ai  nigkt^  except  a  small  passage  for  us  to 
retreat;  skoukL  tke  Indians  surprise  us ;  the  rope  to  be  so 
fixed  as  to  strike  thc^  Indians  below  the  knee,  in  which 
ease  they  would  fall  forward^  and  we  would  retreat  ieto 
the  dark  and  pom  in  a  fire  upon  them  firom  our  rifles. 
We  accordingly  prepared  ourselves  with  the  rope,  and 
placed  it  on  our  pack-horse.  We  had  to  pack  on  the 
horses  we  rode  com  sufficient  to  feed  them  for  three  days,, 
and  our  own  pioTisionS|  beside  our  saddle-bags  of  clothes. 
Through  the  couxse  of  the  day  nothing  material  transpired 
till  very  late  in  the  afternocm;  say  less  than  an  hour  before 
sunsety  when  passing  up  a  stony  hollow  from  Bichland 
oreek^  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  war-path  from  the 
northern  Indians  to  the  southern  tribes,  we  heard,  just 
over  the  point  of  a  hill,  a  noise  like  a  child  crying  in 
great  distress.  We  soon  discovered  there  were  Indians 
there,  and  the  reason  why  they-  used  that  stratagem  to 
decoy  us  was,  that  a  few  days  before  they  had  defeated  a 
companj,  known  for  a  long  time  as  M'Faf  land's  defeat,  and 
a  number  were  killed,  and  several  children  supposed  to  be 
lost  in  the  woods.  We  immediately  put  whip  to  our  horses, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  crossed  the  ridge  and  descended  to 
Camp  creek  about  sunset,  when  we  called  a  halt  to  con- 
sult on  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  on  putting  it  to 
vote  whether  we  proceed  on  our  journey,  every  one  was 
for  proceeding  but  one  of  the  preachers,  who  said  it 
would  kill  his  horse  to  travel  that  night.  The  Bishop  all 
this  time  was  sitting  on  his  horse  in  silence,  and  on  the 
vote  being  taken  he  reined  up  his  steed  and  said,  *^  Kill 
man  kill  horse,  kill  horse  first;''  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
made  our  arrangements  for  the  night.  The  night  being 
dark,  and  nothing  but  a  narrow  path,  we  appointed  two  to 
proceed  in  fronts  to  lead  the  way  and  keep  the  path,  and 
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two  as  a  rear  guards  to  keep  some  distance  behind  and 
bring  intelligence  every  balf  hour,  that  we  might  know 
whether  they  were  in  pursuit  of  us ;  for  we  could  not  go 
faster  than  a  walk.  They  reported  that  they  were  follow- 
ing us  till  near  twelve  o'clock.  We  were  then  on  the 
Big  Laurel  river.  We  agreed  to  proceed^  and  alighted 
from  our  horses  and  continued  on  foot  till  daybreak,  when 
we  arrived  at  the  Hazel  Patch,  where  we  stopped  and 
fed  our  horses,  and  took  some  refreshment.  We  were 
mounted,  and  on  our  journey  by  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
but  by  this  time  we  were  all  very  much  fatigued,  and  we 
yet  had  at  least  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  before  us  for 
that  day.  That  night  about  dark  we  arrived  at  our  good 
friend  Willis  Green' Sj  near  Stanford,  Lincoln  court-house, 
having  been  on  horseback  nearly  forty  hours,  and  having 
traveled  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  that  time. 
I  perfectly  recollect  that  at  supper  I  handed  my  cup  for 
a  second  cup  of  tea,  and  before  it  reached  me  I  was  faist 
asleep,  and  had  to  be  waked  up  to  receive  it.  Part  of  us 
remained  at  Mr.  Green's  over  Sunday,  and  preached  at 
several  places  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Bishop  and 
brother  M' Henry  proceeded  on  next  morning  to  attend  a 
quarterly  meeting  at.  brother  Francis  Clark*s,  on  the 
waters  of  Salt  river,  six  miles  west  of  Danville. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1793,  the  conference  met  at 
Masterson's  Station.  Preachers  present,  Francis  Asbury, 
bishop;  Francis  Poythress,  Henry  Burchet,  Jacob  Lur- 
ton,  James  Ward,  John  Page,  John  Ball,  Bichard  Bird, 
Benjamin  Northcott,  and  William  Burke.  Barnabas 
M' Henry,  from  the  Holston  district,  and  Henry  Hill, 
who  traveled  with  Bishop  Asbury,  were  also  present. 
Nine  preachers  in  all  for  Kentucky  and  Cumberland 
included,  Nashville  and  the  three  counties  of  Davidson, 
Sumner,  and  Robinson,  including  a  few  settlements  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  neighborhood  where  Busselville  ill  now 
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sitoated.  We  received  our  appointments  at  the  close  of 
the  conference^  and  separated  in  love  and  harmony.  I 
was  this  year  appointed  to  Danville  circuity  in  charge; 
and  John  Page  as  helper.  We  entered  upon  our  work 
with  a  determination  to  use  our  hest  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  circuit  was  in  but  a 
poor  condition.  Discipline  had  been  very  much  neg- 
lecied;  and  numbers  had  their  names  on  the  class-papers 
who  had  not  met  their  class  for  months.  We  applied 
onrselyes  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty  and  enforced  the 
Diacipline;  and;  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  dis- 
posed of  upward  of  one  hundred.  We  had  some  few  ad- 
ditionS;  but;  under  €rod;  laid  the  foundation  for  a  glorious 
reviyal;  the  next  and  following  years.  The  bounds  and 
extent  of  this  circuit  were  large,  including  the  counties  of 
Mercer;  Lincoln;  Oarrard,  and  Madison ;  the  west  part  of 
the  circuit  included  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river,  and 
Chaplin  on  the  north,  bounded  by  Kentucky  river  south 
and  east,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  settlements — taking 
four  weeks  to  perform  the  round.  There  were  three  log 
meeting-houses  in  the  circuit;  one  in  Madison  county, 
called  Proctor's  Chapel;  one  in  the  forks  of  Dix  river, 
Garrett's  meeting-house;  and  one  on  Shoenea  run,  called 
Shoney  run.  Not  far  from  Harrod's  Station,  in  Mercer 
county,  during  the  course  of  this  year,  a  new  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  Garrard  county,  considered  the  best 
meeting-house  in  the  country,  and  they  named  it  Burke's 
Chapel.  I  remained  on  Danville  circuit  till  the  first  of 
April;  1794,  and  on  the  fifteenth  our  conference  com- 
menced at  Louis's  Chapel,  in  Jessamine  county,  in  the 
bounds  of  Lexington. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  we  raised  a 
company  of  twelve  persons  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  Bishop  Asbury 
through   the  wilderness.     We  met  a   company  at  fti^ 
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Crab  Orchard;  the  place  where  we  usually  met  by  adver- 
tisement; circulated  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  mutual  protection  against  the  ^dians. 
The  company^  when  assembled;  consisted  of  about  sixty; 
all  well  armed.  We  organized  that  night;  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed commander.  In  the  morning;  all  things  being 
in  readiness  for  our  departure,  we  proceeded  through  the 
wilderness.  The  day  previous  there  had  started  a  large 
company;  and  among  the  nuniber  there  ^ere  four  preach- 
ers; two  Baptist  and  two  Punkards.  The  copapany;  with 
whom  they  traveled;  had  treated  them  in  such  an  ungen- 
tlemanly  ^nd  unchristian  manner  during  the  £rst  da^  aud 
night;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  all 
four  started  in  advance,  and  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
one  mile  before  they  were  surprised  by  a  pa^y  of  Indi- 
ans; and  all  four  killed  and  scalped,  and  their  horses  and 
all  they  had  taken  off  by  the  Indians.  We  camped  the 
first  night  not  far  from  Big  Laurel  river,  and  next  morn- 
ing passed  the  place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  pres^ 
ers  were  thrown  into  a  sink-hole  and  covered  in  part  with 
some  logs,  and  the  wild  beasts  had  torn  and  mangled 
them  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  That  day  we  crossed 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  passed  up  the  narrows  to  Tux- 
key  creek,  and  camped  on  the  bank.  I  had  not  slept  on 
any  of  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  that  night  I  intended 
to  take  a  good  sleep.  Accordingly,  after  placing  out  the 
sentinels  and  securing  my  horse,  I  spread  mj  sa4dle- 
blanket  and  my  saddle  and  saddle-bags  for  my  pillow^  affd 
laid  me  down  close  to  my  horse,  and  was,  in  a  few  jnin- 
utes,  sound  asleep.  It  was  not  an  hour  before  the  com- 
pany was  alarmed.  Some  said  they  heard  Indians,  others 
affirmed  that  they  heard  them  when  cutting  cane  for  their 
horses,  and  heard  their  dogs  barking  at  their  askv^ji,  vfff 
the  creek;  and  before  they  awakened  me  the  greater  |m^ 
of  the  companj  were  on  their  horses  and  had  lef^  i)ia 
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sentinels  at  tBeir  posts.  Sach  was  the  panic  that  I  im- 
mediate! j  harnessed  up  my  horse  and  mounted  him^  and 
had  the  guards  brought  in.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  we  had  to  cross  the  creek  immediately.  The  bank 
waus  very  steep^  and  we  had  to  cross  in  Indian  file;  and 
before  all  passed  over  the  bank  became  very  slippery,  and 
the  horses  would  get  nearly  to  the  top  and  slide  back 
into  the  creek  again.  I  was  in  front,  and  the  word  would 
pass  along  the  line,  "Halt  in  front."  At  length  all  got 
safely  over,  and  we  proceeded  about  four  miles  to  Cannon 
creek.  The  night  being  very  dark,  and  finding  great 
difficulty  to  keep  the  path,  I  ordered  a  halt,  and  directed 
every  Aian  to  turn  out  to  the  left  and  alight  and  hold  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  I  threw 
the  reins  of  my  bridle  over  my  arm  and  laid  down  at  the 
root  of  a  beech-tree,  and  was  soon  asleep.  I  had  previ- 
ously given  orders  that  we  should  form  one  hour  before 
daybreak  and  be  on  the  road,  in  order  to  elude  the  Indi- 
ans, should  they  be  in  pursuit  of  us.  We  did  so,  and 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  early  in  the  morning, 
and  that  night  arrived  at  Bean's  Station,  near  the  Hol- 
ston  river,  where  we  met  the  intelligence  that  Bishop 
Asbury,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  could  not  attend 
the  confei'ence  in  Kentucky. 

A  large  collection  of  emigrants  was  already  met  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  wilderness.  The  number  was 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  pack-horses.  On  the  next  morning  we  started 
in  Indian  file,  pack-horses  and  all,  making  a  line  about  a 
mile  in  length.  It  was  determined  by  the  company  that 
the  guard  which  had  come  through  to  meet  the  Bishop 
shoxdd  bring  up  the  rear.  Nothing  transpired  through 
the  course  of  the  first  day  or  night  worthy  of  notice. 
Early  on  the  second  day  we  came  to  the  ford  of  the  Cum- 
berland river;  it  wks  very  much  swollen,  and  wlieTi  tTie 
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fr[«t  of  the  eonpuiT  azTrred  ai  iLe  hamk  of  Uie  riyer,  a 
poLZtj  of  iBdiam  being  on  ihe  opposiu  shove  fired  upon 
them;  but  the  distance  was  saeh  that  no  injmj  was  done. 
None  had  eoiin^  to  atteskpt  crossing  orer,  and  when  we, 
who  were  in  the  rear,  came  n{<,  the  whok  company  wu 
crowded  together,  and  manj,  both  men  and  women^  were 
as  pale  as  death,  and  some  weeping,  not  knowing  what 
course  to  take.  I  immediately  called  out  for  Tolunteers, 
who  would  ventuze  to  erosi  the  river.  Out  of  the  whole 
companj  we  could  onlj  get  eleren  to  undertake  the  haz- 
ardous duty.  On  our  arriring  at  the  opposite  bank  we 
alighted  from  our  horses  and  took  trees  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Tndians.  None  appearing  we  proceeded 
to  the  top  of  the  bank;  finding  the  course  clear  we  beck- 
oned them  to  proceed  crossing,  while  we  stood  guard. 
No  accident  occurred  through  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
At  night  we  encamped  in  an  un&vorable  position — a 
heavy  thunder-shower  passing  over  us  forced  us  to  stop. 
In  that  situation,  after  we  had  tied  up  our  horses  and 
built  up  our  fires,  we  proceeded  to  place  out  the  guards, 
when  many  who  had  not  been  used  to  such  fatigue  made 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
admit,  and  laid  down  to  rest.  I  found  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  horses  behaved  that  Indians  were  about 
with  the  intention  of  stealing  some  of  our  horses.  Con- 
sequently, I  kept  on  my  feet  the  whole  night,  passing 
round  and  through  the  camp.  The  night  passed  off  with- 
out any  interruption.  The  third  day  at  night  we  arrived 
at  the  Crab  Orchard;  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  proceeded 
to  the  conference  at  Louis's  Chapel.  We  had  at  this  an 
increase  of  two  preachers — John  Metcalf,  who  had  come 
through  the  wilderness  with  us  from  the  Virginia  confer- 
enco,  and  Thomas  Scott,  now  Judge  Scott,  of  Chilicothc; 
from  the  Baltimore  conference.  The  presiding  elder,  F. 
Foythross;   presided   in   the  conference.     The  business 
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having^  be^n  gone  throagh^  I  was  dispatched  to  the  Vir- 
ginia' conference  With  the  proceedings  of  our  conference, 
and  to  receive  deacon's  orders.  The  conference  met  at 
Joseph  Mitohel's,  on  James  river.  Here  we  met  Mr. 
Asburj,  who  had  partly  recovered  from  his  sickness. 

At  this  conference,  which  was  held  on  the  26th  May,  I 
received  my  appointment  on  Hinkston  circuit,  Kentucky. 
This  circuit  included  Clark  county,  Bourbon,  and  Mont- 
gomery j  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  frontier 
settlements,  on  the  south  by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  on 
thfe  west  by  Lexington  circuit.  It  was  a  three  weeks'  cir- 
ciiit,  that  had  been  taken  off  from  Lexington ;  here  I  was 
ah)nei  At  my  first  quarterly  meeting  I  was  removed  to 
Salt  River  circuit — ^the  preacher  having  left — and  put  in 
chat'ge.  Here  I  remained  two  quarters  under  very  em- 
barrassed circumistances,  it  being  the  summer  of  Wayne's 
campaign,  and  great  numbers  were  out  in  the  service. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  circuit  in  the  bounds  of  the 
conference.  It  was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles  round.  It  included  Wash- 
ington, Nelson,  Jefferson,  Shelby,  and  Green  counties; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kentucky  river,  on  the  east 
by  Danville  circuit,  on  the  south  by  the  frontier  settle- 
ments on  Green  river,  including  where  Greensburg  and 
Elizabethtown  are  now  situated,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ohio  river.  Nothing  worthy  of  record  occurred,  except 
hard  times.  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  pinch.  My 
clothes  were  nearly  all  gone.  I  had  patch  upon  patch 
and  patch  by  patch,  and  I  received  only  money  suffi- 
cient to  buy  a  waistcoat,  and  not  enough  of  that  to  pay 
for  the  making,  during  the  two  quarters  I  remained  on 
the  circuit.  After  the  second  quarterly  meeting  I  was 
changed,  by  the  presiding  elder,  to  Lexington  circuit. 
This  was  the  best  circuit  in  the  bounds  of  the  conference, 
both  for  numbers  and  liherality.  In  this  ciicuvllm^V 
4* 
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with  many  good  friends,  and  they  supplied  all  my  wants. 
Nothing  special  occurred  daring  the  year.  Wayne's  ex- 
pedition haying  ended,  the  people  returned  to  their 
homes  and  became  more  settled,  and  we  had  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  societies.  Lexington  was  a  four  weeks' 
circuit,  and  tolerably  compact.  It  contained  the  counties 
of  Fayette,  Jessamine,  Woodford,  Franklin,  Scott,  and 
Harrison;  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  Hinkston 
circuit,  on  the  west  by  the  frontiers.  Frankfort,  now  the 
seat  of  government,  was  then  a  frontier  station.  ^  The 
southern  boundary  was  the  Kentucky  river,  which  is 
peculiar  for  the  high  cliffs  of  limestone  rocks,  which  pre- 
sent a  wild  and  grand  appearance,  in  many  places  from 
four  to  five  hundred  feet  high. 

In  the  county  of  Jessamine,  situated  on  the  cliffs,  was 
Bethel  Academy,  built  entirely  by  subscriptions  raised  on 
the  circuits.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  was  given  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  the  site  for  the  Academy.  The  project 
originated  with  Mr.  Asbury,  Francis  Poythress,  Isaac 
Hite,  of  Jefferson;  Colonel  Hinde,  of  Nelso^i;  Willis 
Green,  of  Lincoln ;  Richard  Masterson,  of  Fayette ;  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Jessamine.  A  spacious  building  was 
erected,  I  think  eighty  by  forty  feet,  three  stories  high. 
The  design  was  to  accommodate  the  students  in  the  house 
with  boarding,  etc.  The  first  and  second  stories  were 
principally  finished  and  a  spacious  hall  in  the  center. 
The  building  of  this  house  rendered  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  preachers  very  uncertain;  for  they  were  contin- 
ually employed  in  begging  for  Bethel.  The  people  were 
very  liberal,  but  they  could  not  do  more  than  they  did. 
The  country  was  new,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  consequence  of  the  Indian  wars  and  depredations, 
kept  the  country  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation.  The 
Legislature,  at  an  early  period,  made  a  donation  of  six 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  Bethel  Academy.     The  land 
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was  located  in  Cliristian  county,  south  of  Green  riyer, 
and  renutined  a  long  time  unproductiye^  and  while  I  con- 
tinued a  trustee,  till  1804,  it  remained  rather  a  bill  of 
expense  than  otherwise.  In  1803  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Western  conference  to  attend  the  Legislature  and  obtain 
an  act  of  incorporation.  I  performed  that  duty,  and 
Bethel  was  incorporated,  with  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  a  literary  institution.  From  that  time  I  was 
removed  to  such  a  distance  that  my  connection  with  the 
Academy  ceased.  Bev.  Valentine  Cook  was  the  first  that 
organized  the  academical  department;  and  at  first  the 
prospect  was  flattering.  A  number  of  students  were  in 
attendance;  but  difficulties  occurred  which  it  would  be 
needless  to  mention,  as  all  the  parties  concerned  have 
gone  to  give  an  account  at  a  higher  tribunal;  but  such 
was  the  effect  that  the  school  soon  declined,  and  brother 
Cook  abandoned  the  project. 

The  Bev.  John  Metcalf,  who  had  married  and  located, 
was  next  introduced,  and  kept  a  common  school  for  some 
time.  On  his  leaving  the  place  vacant^  Bev.  Nathaniel 
Harris  moved,  with  his  family,  and  occupied  the  building 
as  a  dwelling,  and. kept  a  school  for  the  neighborhood. 
On  his  leaving  the  premises,  it  was  soon  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  The  land  on  which  it  was  built  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lewis's  heirs,  the  house  was  taken  down^  so  that 
not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  the  whole  was 
transferred  to  Nicholasville,  and  incorporated  into  a 
county  academy,  which  is  still  in  operation;  but  the 
Methodist  Church  have  no  more  interest  in  it  than  other 
citizens  of  Jessamine  county. 

Li  the  spring  of  1795  I  had  traveled  all  the  circuits  in 
Kentucky  except  Limestone.  This  circuit  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  Licking  river — a  considerable  wilderness 
intervening  between  Hinkston  and  Limestone  circuits. 
It  included  Mason  and  Fhrning  counties.     It  was  a  Bm«\i 
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ci)-ctdt ;  bounded  otf  the  e*st,  stratli,  and  west  by  tlwf 
frontier  eettl^iientfif,  atad  od  the  north  by  the  Ohio  rivfef. 
Taking  it  bIV  in  all)  theses  were  days,  in  the  west;  thai^^ 
tried  men^Bsools.     From  the  time  that  the  first  MethocT- ' 
ist  missionaries  entered  this  new^  field  of  labor  np  to  this 
springy  there  had  been  one  contitined  Indian'  wat,  while- 
the  whole  frontier)  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  had  beett^ 
exposed  to  the  inroads  and  cruel  depiredationis  of  th^' 
niereiless  satages.     This  spring— 1795^— was  the^  uoltid' 
Nickajaek  expedition,   which  terminated'  the  Cberi^^ 
vftbT)  and  Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  put  an'eiwl" 
to  the  Indian  wars,  and  the  whole  western  countiyj-for 
oliee,  had  peace.     There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  notice; 
and  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  constant  exposure* 
th^  traveling  preaeherd  were  subjected  to,  but  twtr  of  tKclixi" 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  bdth  of  thein*  by' 
the  name  of  Tucker.     One  was  a  young 'man  j  des^dridfn^ 
thie  Ohio  on  a  flatboat,  in  company  wit^' several  othfer 
bdat»^^-all  were  fatiaily  boats,  moving  to  Kentucky.     Th§y 
wfere  attacked  by  the  Indians  ne^r-  the  moutl  of  Bnilsih 
creek)  now  Adams  county,  Ohio.     Several  boats'  were? 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Indians,  the  inmates  ndassa- 
cred,  and  the  property  taken  by  them.     Every  man  in 
the  boat  with  Tucker  was  killed,  and  Tucker  wounded' 
mortally.     The  Indians  made  attempts  to  board  the  boat, 
but,  notwithstanding  he  was  wbunded,  the  women  lo^ded^^ 
thie  gutts  and' Tucker  kept  up  a  tjitfnstant  fire  upon  theftj 
and  br6nght  off  the  boat  safe;  but  bi^fore  they  landed'"at 
Liuiestonef  hfe  ex^fired,  and  his^reitiaini^  quietly  r^jib^ 
somewhere  in  that  place.     Brother  Jairies  O'Cull  assflstfed 
in  burying  him,  and  is-the  only  man  now'  living  who 
ccrtlld  designate  the  spot.     I  think  the  Kentucky  cohfer- 
enee  should  ei^et  a  m*ontiment  to  his  meiiiory .     The  othtet 
was  shot  near  a  station  south  of  Green  river,  not  far  firoiin" 
tb&  ptesfeBit&^n  of  Greefnsbilrg. 
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THe  conference  for  the  year  1795  met  at  Ebeneier 
Earnest's  neighborhood^  on  Nolachncky,  the  last  week  in 
April.  We  passed  through  the  wilderness  this  year 
without  much  apprehension  of  danger.  The  most  of  the 
preachers  from  Kentucky  met  their  brethren  on  Holston 
district.  This  was  the  largest  annual  conference  we  had 
ever  seen  in  the  west.  Bishop  Asbury  attended,  and  it 
was  a  conference  of  considerable  interest.  At  this  con< 
ference  I  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  an  elder.  My 
parchment  bears  date  30th  April,  1795,  Western  terri- 
toiy.  At  this  conference  I  was  requested  by  the  Bishop 
to  preach  the  ordination  sermon  for  the  deacons.  I  did 
so,  from  the  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  << Study  to  shew 
thyself  approved  unto  God  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.''  We 
had  a  most  harmonious  and  blessed  time.  I  received 
my  appointment  this  year  to  Cumberland,  Mero  district| 
Western  territory.  The  circuit  included  Davidson,  Sum- 
ner, and  Eobinson  counties,  in  the  territory,  and  part  of 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  lying  on  the  waters  of  Bed 
river,  and  extending  out  to  the  neighborhood  where  Bus- 
selville  now  stands;  in  a  word,  it  included  all  the  settle- 
ments in  that  region  of  country.  In  order  to  reach  my 
destination  I  had  to  return  through  Kentucky,  and  to 
take  my  colleague,  who  was  a  young  man,  received  at  this 
conference,  by  the  name  of  Peter  Guthrie.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  but  of  slender  preaching  abilities. 
We  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Cumberland,  passed  on 
from  Lexington  through  Danville  circuit  and  Salt  Biver; 
and  on  the  first  night  after  we  left  the  bounds  of  Salt 
River  circuit,  we  stopped  at  the  last  house,  on  the  edge 
of  the  barrens,  on  the  south  side  of  Green  river,  at  Side- 
^ttom's  ferry.  After  we  had  put  our  horses  up  circum- 
jtances  made  it  necessary,  by  an  occurrence  in  the  fam- 
ily, that  we  should  camp  out;  and  w6  accordingly  m«i&e 
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otor  fire  in  the  woods  and  laid  as  down  to  rest;  an'd^  all 
things  considered^  we  had  a  comfortable  night's  rest.  We 
now  had  a  yast  barren  track  to  pass  through  of  betw^eir 
eighty  and  ninety  miles^  with  bnt  one  house — ^BTPadtfenV 
Station,  on  Big  Barren  river,  not  for  from  where  Bowting- 
Green  is  now  situated.  The  next  day  we  arrived  in  the 
settlement,  on  the  waters  of  Red  river.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  arrived  at  Nashville,  and  in  the  evening  af 
James  Hockett's,  about  two  miles  west  of  town.  He  ittit 
a  rich  planter,  and  had  formerly  resided  in  the  GhucUif 
nation.  At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodi# 
Episcopal  Church,  and  his  house  was  a  home  for  the  trikV- 
eling  preachers.  In  this  neighborhood  I  staid  severd 
days,  and  collected  what  information  I  could  about  tte 
state  of  the  circuit.  Moses  Speer,  one  of  the  preacheiir 
that  traveled  the  circuit  the  preceding  year,  and'  htA 
married  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  and  a  youn^' 
man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Dunn,  were  traveling  on  the' 
circuit  when  we  arrived. 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  James  Haw,  who  wte  one  of 
the  first  preachers  that  came  to  Kentucky,  had  located 
and  settled  in  Cumberland,  and  embraced  the  views  of 
(y  Kelly,  and  by  his  influence  and  address  had  brought 
over  the  traveling  and  every  local  preacher  but  one  in 
the  country  to  his  views,  and  considei'able  dlssatisfactioii 
had  obtained  in  many  of  the  societies.  Und^r'  th^s6 
circumstances  I  was  greatly  perplexed  to  know  what 
course  to  take — ^a  stranger  to  every  body  in  the  couiitry, 
a  young  preacher,  and  Haw  an  old  and  experienced 
preacher,  well  known,  a  popular  man,  and  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  one  wlio  had  suf- 
fered much  in  planting  Methodism  in  Kentucky  and 
Cumberland.  After  much  reflection  and  prayer  to  God' 
for  direction,  I  finally  settled  upon  the  following  plan; 
Djunely,  to  takiB  the  Discipline  and  examine  it  thoroughly, 
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fielectiiig  all  that  was  objected  to  by  O'Kellj;  and  those 
who  adhered  to  hipi,  and  then  undertake  an  explanation 
|Mid  ^eff^nse  of  the  same.  I  accordingly  met  brother 
Speer  at  NashYilI^,  and  afler  preaching  requested  the 
society  to  remain^  fud  commenced  my  work.  When  I 
concluded  my  djBfense;  I  took  the  vote  of  the  society^ 
and  they  upanimp^sly  sustained  the  positions  I  had 
taken.  Brother  Speer  also  asked  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  few  remarks.  He  stated  to  the  society  that  he 
would  consider  the  Church  as  a  house  that  he  lived  in ; 
and  notwithstancUng  the  door  was  ,];iot  exactly  in  the 
place  he  should  li^  it^  or  the  chimney  in  the  end  that 
best  pleased  him,  yet  he  could  not  throw  away  or  pull 
down  his  house  on  that  account]  and,  therefore^  he 
concluded  that  hp  woul^  not  throw  away  the  Church, 
although  some  things,  he  thought,  could  be  improved 
21^  the  Discipline.  In  consequence  of  this  victory  on  my 
first  attempt,  I  took  courage,  and  proceeded  with  my 
work  in  every  society;  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
succeeded  in  every  place,  and  saved  every  society  but  one 
small  class  on  Red  river,  where  a  local  preacher  lived  by 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Stevenson,  who  had  traveled  the 
circuit  two  years  before,  and  located  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Haw  and  Stevenson  appointed  a  meeting  on  Eed 
river,  and  invited  the  Methodists  all  pver  the  circuit  to 
attend  the  meeting,  fpr  the  purpose  of  organising  the 
new  Church.  The  result  was,  that  only  ten  or  twelve 
members  pjQfered  themselves,  and  the  most  of  them  had 
fonnerly  beloi^ged  ^q  the  Baptist  Church.  Having  failed 
in  evefy  fitteppt  to  b^eak  ^p  the  societies,  the  next  st^p 
was  to  (^  nie  to  a  public  debate.  I  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge, and  the  day  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Station  Cap, 
on^  of  tl^Q  most  popular  neighborhoods,  and  convenient 
tp  a  i^i*i|piber  pf  l^rge  societies.  Notwithstanding  I  ac- 
^eptf^  tb^  cbftll^nge^  J  tromhlei  for  the  ca^use.    I^h»^ 
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young  in  the  ministry^  and  inexperienced  in  that  kind 
of  debate.  He  was  an  old  minister,  of  long  experience, 
and  of  lugh  standing  in  the  community.  I  summoned 
up  all  my  courage^  and,  like  young  David  with  his  slings 
I  went  forth  to  meet  the  Goliah.  The  day  arrived,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people  attended.  The  prelimfnaries 
were  settled,  and  I  had  the  opening  of  the  debate.  The 
Lord  stood  by  me.  I  had  uncommon  liberty,  and  before 
I  concluded  many  voices  were  heard  in  the  congregation, 
saying,  "Give  us  the  old  way !"  Mr.  Haw  arose  to  make 
his  reply  very  much  agitated,  and  exhibited  a  very  bad 
temper,  being  very  much  confused.  He  made  some  state- 
ment that  called  from  me  a  denial,  and  the  people  rose 
up  to  sustain  me,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  wu 
so  confused  that  he  picked  up  his  saddle-bags  and  walked 
off,  and  made  no  reply.  This  left  me  in  possession  of  the 
whole  field,  and  from  that  hour  he  lost  his  influence 
among  the  Methodists,  and  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  till  1801 ;  and  when  the 
great  revival  began  in  Tennessee  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Methodists,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
former,  and  ended  his  days  among  them  as  a  preacher. 
Benjamin  Ogden,  the  colleague  of  Haw  when  they  first 
came  to  Kentucky,  married  a  Miss  Easland,  on  Danville 
circuit,  and  located;  in  1792  or  1793  joined  O'Kelly. 
He  resided  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  He  remained 
many  years  unconnected  with  any  Church ;  but  several 
years  before  his  death  became  again  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  ended  his  days  among 
the  Methodists.  After  the  difficulties  with  Haw  sub- 
sided, we  had  a  considerable  revival  on  the  circuit,  and 
some  additions  to  the  societies,  and  every  thing  moved  on 
harmoniously.  On  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1796, 1  was 
married  to  Rachel  Cooper,  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee. 
I  lost  but  one  single  appciulmeiit  in  ooiLaequenoe  of  m/ 
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marriage^  bnt  ptursaed  the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  TIm 
presiding  elder  never  onee  visited  the  eonntry  during  the 
whole  year.  A  few  weeks  after  I  was  married,  the  pra* 
siding  elder  sent  down  a  preacher  to  relieve  me,  with 
directions  for  me  to  return  to  Kentucky.  I  immediately 
started,  and  visited  the  circuits  where  I  had  traveled  in 
Kentucky,  and  remained  between  five  and  six  weeks,  and 
then  returned  to  Tennessee,  where  I  remained  till  we 
started  for  conference,  about  the  tenth  of  April. 

The  conference  this  year  was  at  Nelson's,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jonesboro,  Western  territory.  In  order 
to  reach  this  conference  we  had  a  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness  of  upward  of  one  hundred 
miles,  without  a  house.  We  had  to  pack  on  our  horses 
the  provisions  necessary  for  ourselves  and  horses  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  to  camp  out  in  the  open  air.  The 
company  consisted  of  James  Campbell  and  Joseph  Dunn, 
preachers,  myself  and  wife,  and  a  nephew  of  my  wife. 
The  last  night  we  encamped  we  were  very  apprehensive 
that  the  Indians  would  rob  us;  consequently,  some  of  uf 
kept  awake  through  the  night;  but  we  had  no  interrup- 
tion, and  the  next  day  we  reached  the  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  Knoxville  is  now  situated.  The 
day  after  we  entered  the  bounds  of  Green  circuit,  where 
I  had  traveled  in  the  year  1792,  and  were  now  among  our 
old  friends.  We  arrived  at  Nelson's  the  day  before  the 
conference  commenced,  and  met  Bishop  Asbury.  The 
business  of  the  conference  was  done  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. I  shall  always  remember  what  Mr.  Asbury  said 
while  my  character  was  under  examination  before  the  con- 
ference and  before  I  withdrew.  He  stated  to  the  confer- 
ence that  brother  Burke  had  accomplished  two  important 
things  the  past  year — "the  defeat  of  the  O'Kellyites,  and 
he  had  married  a  wife."  It  was  well  known  to  the 
preachers  in  those  dajs  that  Mr,  Asbury  did  not  approve 
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of  their  marrying,  and  if  they  did  marry,  that  it  ww 
necessary  to  locate;  but  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  preachers  and  people^  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  travel 
as  long  as  Providence  opened  my  way.  Accordingly,  I 
received  my  appointment  that  year  on  Guilford  circuit, 
North  Carolina.  I  immediately  proceeded  for  my  ap- 
pointment, my  wife  accompanying  me. 

We  arrived  in  the  bounds  of  the  circuit  about  the  fint 
of  May.  I  made  my  home  at  my  father's,  near  the  High 
Bock  ford,  on  Haw  river,  Eockingham  county.  It  was  a 
year  of  great  distress  in  that  section  of  country.  For  the 
want  of  breadstuff  numbers  perished  from  want.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  could  be  eaten  the  people  resorted  to 
that  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  which  brought  on  the 
flux  and  other  complaints,  that  hurried  many  off  the  stage 
of  action.  During  the  summer  and  fall  we  had  some  con- 
aiderable  move  among  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
circuit,  and  some  additions  to  the  societies. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  I  left  the  circuit  to  attend 
the  second  General  conference,  which  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  20th  of  October.  Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop 
Asbury  presided.  The  business  of  the  conference  was 
conducted  with  great  harmony.  At  this  conference  the 
Chartered  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  superannuated  preach- 
ers, and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  was  estab- 
lished by  a  rule  of  the  General  conference.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  known  to  many  of  the  preachers  now  living 
how  the  funds  were  made  up  at  the  beginning  to  set  the 
institution  on  foot.  We  had  for  many  years  previous  a 
preachers'  fund  for  the  same  purpose.  This  fund  was 
created  by  a  payment  by  each  traveling  preacher,  when 
received  into  full  connection,  of  twenty  shillings,  and 
every  year  after,  at  the  annual  conference,  two  dollanu 
The  fund,  which  at  this  time  was  pretty  considerable,  was 
used  by  John  Diokens,  the  first  Book  Steward,  for  printing 
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booki  for  ihe  oonnection  in  America.  Th#  process  ^tm 
as  follows :  The  money  was  ased  to  pay  for  the  printing. 
The  books  were  sold  by  the  preacherS;  and  the  principal 
was  returned  to  the  preachers'  ^ind^  and  the  profits  re- 
tained to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  book  fund.  At  this  Gen- 
eral conference  the  preachers'  fund  was  merged  into  the 
Chartered  Fund,  and  the  residue  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  from  the  members.  In  this  way  orig- 
inated the  Charter  Fund  and  the  Book  Concern  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States ;  and 
this  was  brought  about  when  the  preacher's  allowance 
was  only  sixty-four  dollars^  including  all  his  presents  and 
marriage  fees. 

There  were  several  important  events  which  transpired 
this  year  in  the  bounds  of  Guilford  circuit  that  require 
a  passing  notice.  A  few  years  previous  brother  Simon 
Carlisle,  quite  a  talented  young  man,  was  stationed  on 
Caswell  circuit,  the  circuit  adjoining  Guilford.  He  had 
been  acceptable  and  useM,  and  completed  his  year  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  preacher  to  select  some  place  in  the  circuit  which 
he  considered  his  home,  where  he  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping his  surplus  books  and  clothes,  etc.  He  had 
made  his  home  at  a  brother  Harrison's,  not  far  from  Dunn 
river;  and  on  the  morning  he  was  about  to  leave  the  cir- 
cuit for  the  annual  conference,  he  packed  up  his  things  in 
his  saddle-bags,  and  left  them  in  his  room  unlocked,  and 
went  out  to  see  something  about  his  horse.  In  his 
absence  a  wicked  young  man,  son  of  brother  Harrison, 
put  a  pocket  pistol  into  his  saddle-bags.  On  his  return 
to  the  room,  without  making  any  examination,  he  locked 
his  saddle-bags,  and  left  for  conference.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  his  mother's,  on  the  way  to  conference,  on  taking 
his  things  out  of  his  saddle-bags  he  found  a  pocket  pistol. 
He  could  not  account  for  its  being  there;  but  \eaVm|^\^ 
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he  proceeded  on  to  conferenoe.  During  the  year  the 
pistol  was  taken  to  a  shop  on  the  road  to  have  some  re^ 
pairs  done  to  it,  and  a  person  passing  challenged  the  sams 
as  being  the  pistol  of  young  Harrison^  and  the  same  was 
traced  to  brother  Carlisle.  At  the  next  annual  confer- 
ence^  in  1794,  he  was  charged  with  the  fact  of  taking 
the  pistol,  and  excommunicated  from  the  Church,  and 
so  returned  on  the  Minutes  of  that  year.  During  the 
summer  of  1796  young  Harrison  was  taken  sick  and 
died ;  but  just  before  his  death  he  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  haying  put  the  pistol  into  the  saddle-bags  of 
brother  Carlisle,  with  the  intention  of  injuring  him;  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  restoring  brother  Carlisle  again  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  to  his  great  joy.  He  has  re- 
mained a  minister  in  good  standing  ever  since,  and  has 
been  living  for  many  years  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
has  in  old  age  connected  himself  with  the  traveling  con- 
nection in  the  Tennessee  conferenee. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1797, 1  set  out  for  the  west- 
em  country,  and  met  the  conference  on  Holston.  Mr. 
Asbury  was  at  the  conference.  I  received  my  appoint- 
ment on  the  Holston  circuit  again,  having  been  absent 
fbr  five  years.  Brother  William  Duzan  traveled  with  me 
that  year.  Nothing  of  importance  transpired  during  that 
conference  year.  We  had  a  gradual  increase  in  the  soci- 
eties. I  visited  Clinch  and  Green  circuits  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  attended  several  quarterly  meetings, 
which  in  those  days  of  Methodism  were  the  only  popular 
meetings  where  the  preachers,  when  they  could  leave 
their  circuits,  met  to  help  forward  the  good  cause.  In 
the  spring  of  1798  Bishop  Asbury  met  the  conference  on 
Holston,  and  I  was  appointed  to  Cumberland  again,  hav- 
ing been  absent  two  years.  I  traveled  this  year  alone, 
and  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  face  of  a  travel- 
itig  preacher  through  the  entire  year.    The  circuit  had 
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beeome  very  large;  the  coantry  was  setUing  yery  fast; 
and  many  additions  to  the  Chnreh  made  by  certifioate. 
Daring  this  year  many  looal  preachers  emigrated^  and 
settled  in  the  bonnds  of  the  oirouit.  Rev.  John  M'Gee 
settled  at  Dickson's  Spring ;  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  settled 
on  White's  Creek.  This  year  I  became  acquainted  with 
J.  A.  Ghrenade^  who  moved  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  in  Carolina  professed 
religion ;  but  on  coming  to  Tennessee  he  had  fallen  into 
a  strange  state  of  mind.  He  was  in  constant  fear  of  hell, 
and  despaired  of  ever  being  restored  to  the  favor  of  Gtod 
again.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  for  his  recovery. 
He  traveled  with  me  considerably,  and  sometimes  he 
woold  have  Incid  intervals — seasons  when  he  appeared 
perfectly  rational,  and  expressed  a  hope ;  but  suddenly 
he  would  relapse  into  melancholy  and  despair  again. 

During  this  year  I  had  to  pay  nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
for  a  horse,  and  I  found  it  hard  to  raise  the  money,  and 
support  myself,  and  pay  the  board  of  my  wife ;  however, 
I  economized  in  every  way.  I  borrowed  a  blanket,  and 
wore  it  instead  of  a  great-coat  through  the  winter,  and 
by  that  means  paid  my  debts.  Upon  the  whole,  I  spent 
this  year  very  agreeably,  and  with  some  success.  I  left 
the  circuit  in  the  spring  of  1799  for  conference  in  Ken- 
tucky, at  Bethel  Academy.  This  year  I  received  my 
appointment  on  Danville  circuit  for  the  second  time,  hav- 
ing been  absent  for  seven  years.  Part  of  this  year  I  had 
Henry  Smith  for  my  colleague,  who,  I  believe,  is  yet  liv- 
ing in  Maryland.  I  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  being  the  first  married  preacher  that  had  ever 
attempted  to  travel  with  what  the  people  and  preachers 
called  the  incumbrance  of  a  wife;  and  every  thing  was 
thrown  in  my  way  to  discourage  me.  The  presiding 
elder  thought  I  had  better  locate ;  for,  he  said,  the  peo« 
jde  would  not  support  a  married  man.     But  I  detetnanjad 
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to  hold  on  my  way,  and  my  wife  encouraged  me.  Slia 
wrought  with  her  own  hands,  and  paid  her  board,  and 
clothed  herself;  and  I  divided  equally  with  my  oolleagua, 
and  by  this  means  kept  every  thing  quiet. 

This  year  began  my  war  with  the  Baptists.  Having 
had  some  small  revival,  the  Baptists  did  all  they  oould 
to  draw  off  our  members  and  get  them  into  the  water; 
and  I  began  with  lecturing  every  time  I  baptised  an 
infant,  which  greatly  roused  up  the  Baptists,  so  mudi 
00  that  I  received  a  challenge  f^om  the  Bey.  Thomas 
Shelton,  the  champion  of  the  whole  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. I  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  day  was  ap» 
pointed  at  Irvin's  Lick,  in  Madison  county.  We  met 
according  to  appointment,  and  settled  the  preliminaries 
of  debate,  each  to  speak  fifteen  minutes.  Brother  John 
Watson  was  appointed  by  me  to  keep  time  and  call  to 
order,  and  a  Baptist  preacher  appointed  by  Mr.  Shelton 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  proceeded  about  four  hours 
to  debate  the  subject.  I  had  the  close,  when  Shelton 
observed  to  the  immense  congregation  that  he  believed  I 
was  an  honest  but  a  mistaken  man.  I  proceeded  to  ad* 
minister  the  ordinance  of  baptism  on  the  spot,  and  Mr. 
Shelton  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  same.  From  thai 
day  the  tug  of  war  began,  which  continued  till  1811, 
when  I  left  the  state.  At  that  meeting  Elisha  W.  Bow- 
man was  present,  and  a  young  speaker  in  the  Methodist 

.Episcopal  Church,  who  immediately  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  subject  and  became  a  warm  auxiliary  in  the 
cause.  William  J.  Thompson  also  took  up  the  subject. 
He  was  a  strong  man  and  rendered  efficient  service.  Af- 
ter  1800  John  Sale  and  William  M'Kendree  engaged 
with  me  in  the  contest.  We  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
^e  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists  began  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  to  make  a  respectable  stand  among  the  dencmi* 
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The  Tear  17d9  I  expected  would  tenninate  my  labom 
the  western  oonntzy.  At  the  requeet  of  Biahop  A»- 
ly,  all  the  preftohers  that  had  been  in  the  weet  for  any 
Miderable  time  were  to  leaye  the  oonntty  and  attend 
i  General  conference  at  Baltimore,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
ijj  1800;  and  to  receive  their  appointments  in  the  old 
tesy  and  a  new  set  to  be  sent  to  the  west.  We  all 
lOidingly  set  out  early  in  April.  The  following  were 
\  preachers  that  left:  Francis  Poythress,  Thomas  Wil* 
mouy  John  Pa^;  John  Watson,  John  Buxton,  Henry 
ith,  John  Kobler,  and  William  B«rke.  Bishop  Asbtuy 
i  formed  the  intended  plan  of  appointing  a  jHresiding 
•r  to  take  charge  of  all  the  west  in  one  distriot; 
nely,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  all  that  part  of  Yir- 
la  west  of  New  fiver  and  the  North-Westem  territCHy, 
lading  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Yalleys.  He  nsed  his 
nost  endeavors^  during  the  General  conference,  to 
^ge  a  man  for  that  purpose,  but  failed;  for  when  they 
lerstood  the  extent  of  the  territory  they  would  have  to 
rel  over,  they  uniformly  declined  to  undertake  it. 
fope  the  close  of  the  conference  he  applied  to  me  to 
>w  if  I  would  consent  to  return  to  Kentucky  and  take 
h  me  all  the  papers  appertaining  to  the  annual  confer^ 
«  and  Bethel  Academy,  and  do  the  best  I  could  for 
work  in  that  part  of  the  field.  I  consented,  and  he 
K)inted  to  go  with  me  John  Sale,  Hezekiah  Harraman, 
lliam  Algood,  and  Henry  Smith;  for  the  Holston  coun- 
,  James  Hunter,  John  Watson,  and  John  Page;  and 
Cumberland,  William  Lambeth.  John  Sale  and  H. 
rraman  proceeded  with  me  immediately  for  Kentucky, 
cekiah  Harraman  was  appointed  to  Danville  circuit, 
m  Sale  to  Salt  River  and  Shelby,  William  Algood  to 
nestone.  I  was  appointed  to  Hinkston,  and  to  super* 
end  the  quarterly  meetings  where  there  was  no  elder. 
lliam  Algood  never  came  to  his  appointment.    1  "(i^- 
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Tailed  on  Jeremiah  Lawson  to  supply  his  place  on  Lime- 
stone cirouit^  and  I  placed  Lewis  Hunt  on  Hinkston^  and 
spent  the  most  of  my  time  on  Lexington,  Hinkston,  and 
Limestone  circuits.  My  labors,  during  that  summer, 
were  very  arduous,  and  to  accomplish  my  work  I  rode 
down  two  good  horses. 

During  that  year  the  annual  conference  was  changed 
from  the  spring  to  the  fall;  and  on  the  first  of  October, 
1800,  the  conference  met  at  Bethel  Academy.  Bishops 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat  attended,  and  they  brought  with 
them  William  M'Kendree,  from  the  center  district  of 
Virginia,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  western 
country.  Mr.  Asbury  wished  me  to  go  and  take  charge 
of  the  district  that  M'Kendree  had  left,  but  I  told  him 
it  was  out  of  the  question ;  that  I  had  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, at  his  request,  from  Baltimore,  in  the  spring;  that 
I  had  rode  down  my  horses ;  that  I  had  worn  out  my 
clothes;  that  I  was  ragged  and  tattered;  and  last  and  not 
least,  I  had  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  go.  He  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
At  that  conference  Benjamin  Lakin  was  readmitted  and 
William  Marsh  admitted.  I  was  appointed  on  Lexington 
and  Hinkston  united,  with  Thomas  Wilkerson  and  Lewis 
Hunt.  Wilkerson  did  not  come  on  from  Baltimore  cir- 
cuit till  late  in  the  spring  of  1801. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   CONTIWUBD. 

ffow  enter  iqx)n  a  new  era  in  tiie  luatoiy  of  west* 
MEethodiBm.  I  consider  this  the  proper  place  to 
a  description  of  the  men  and  means  employed  in 
Mitablisliment  and  progress  of  Methodism  in  this 
tm  coontry^  and  the  diffionlties  and  hardships  en- 
tered in  the  work.  As  early  as  the  year  1785  the 
traveling  preachers  visited  the  Holston  country; 

names  were  Biohard  Swift  and  Michael  Gilbert, 
country  at  this  time  was  new  and  thinly  settled, 
met  with  many  privations  and  sufferings^  and  made 
ittle  progress.  The  most  of  the  country  through 
1  they  traveled  was  very  mountainous  and  roughs 
he  people  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  and  the  greater 
a  frontier  exposed  to  Indian  depredations.  They 
followed  by  Mark  Whitaker  and  Mark  Moore,  who 
lealous,  plain,  old-fashioned  Methodist  preachers, 
alculated  to  make  an  impression.  Their  labors  were 
Bsful,  and   they  were  instrumental   in  raising  up 

societies.  Mark  Whitaker  in  particular  was  a 
y  man,  and  maintained  Methodist  doctrine  in  oppo- 
to  Calvinism,  which  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
ime.  He  laid  a  good  foundation  for  his  successors, 
ras  followed  by  Jeremiah  Matson  and  Thomas  Ware, 
fter  them  in  succession  Joseph  Doddridge,  Jeremiah 
John  Tunnell,  John  Baldwin,  Charles  Hardy,  John 
e,  and  John  West.  Under  God  these  men  planted 
andard  of  ths  cross  in  the  frontier  settlemeuta  ot 
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the  French  Broad^  and  nnmeroas  societies  were  raised  ap, 
BO  Ullat  in  1791  the  societies  numbered  upward  of  one 
-  thousand.  About  this  time  I  arrived  in  the  Holston 
country.  These  fathers  of  Methodism,  most  of  whom 
have  gone  to  their  reward,  will  be  long  had  in  grateful 
remembrance.  But  two  of  them  are  lingering  on  the 
shores  of  mortality — Charles  Hardy  and  John  West. 
The  most  of  them  died  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
and  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  their  labors  and  suf- 
ferings. Joseph  Doddridge  received  orders  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  >  England,  and  settled  in  the  Monongahela 
country,  and  there  died.  Jeremiah  Able  joined  the 
Presbyterians,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  Green  river 
country,  not  far  from  Greensburg,  Green  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  that  part  of  western 
Virginia  and  the  Western  territory  suffered  many  priva- 
tions, and  underwent  much  toil  and  labor,  preaching  in 
forts  and  cabins,  sleeping  on  straw,  bear  and  bulGUo 
skins,  living  on  bear  meat,  venison,  and  wild  turkejs, 
traveling  over  mountains  and  through  solitary  valleys, 
and,  sometimes,  lying  on  the  cold  ground;  receiving  but 
a  scanty  support,  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  with  coarse  home-made  apparel;  but  the  best 
of  all  was,  their  labors  were  owned  and  blessed  of  God, 
and  they  were  like  a  band  of  brothers,  having  one  pur- 
pose and  end  in  view — ^the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  immortal  souls.  When  the  preachers  met  from 
their  different  and  distant  fields  of  labor,  they  had  a  feast 
of  love  and  friendship;  and  when  they  parted,  they  wept 
and  embraced  each  other  as  brothers  beloved.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  primitive  Methodist  preachers. 

There  were  but  few  local  preachers  at  that  time  in  that 
part  of  the  western  country,  and  they  were  like  angels' 
vuitB,  few  and  far  between — one  local  preacher  on  West 
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New  Biver  oirooit^  a  brother  Morgan^  whoie  labors  wero 
confined  principally  to  a  small  circle;  bat  one  on  Hokton, 
old  father  Bagen^  in  the  Rich  Valley,  not  far  from  the 
Salt- Works.  He  was  a  man  mach  respected,  and,  in 
some  degree,  usefnl  in  his  neighborhood,  but  circum- 
scribed in  his  operations  as  a  preacher.  At  an  early  time 
brother  Benjamin  Yanpelt,  a  local  preacher  of  consider- 
able talents  and  usefulness,  moyed  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, and  settled  on  Lick  creek,  Green  county,  Western 
territory.  He  labored  extensively,  was  very  useful,  and 
was  made  an  instrument,  under  God,  of  doing  much 
good.  Several  societies  were  formed  by  his  ministry,  and 
he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. » 
His  memory  will  be  long  had  in  remembrance  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  French  Broad  country.  He  was  the  old  and 
particular  friend  of  Bishop  Asbury,  and  one  of  the  first 
meeting-houses  built  in  that  country  was  Yanpelt's  meet- 
ing-house. I  have  been  in  company  with  the  Bishop  at 
his  house,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the  meeting-house  as 
early  as  1792.  Brother  Stilwell,  another  local  preacher 
from  Virginia,  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
united  with  brother  Vanpelt,  and  they  labored  harmoni- 
ously in  the  good  work.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Indian  war,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  there  was  a  great  in- 
flux by  immigration.  Some  of  the  traveling  preachers 
married  and  settled  in  the  country.  James  (y  Conner 
settled  on  Watauga,  Mark  Whitaker  near  Jonesboro,  Ste- 
phen Brooks  in  Green  county,  and  many  others,  both 
preachers  and  members,  settled  in  different  sections,  and 
lome  new  preachers  were  raised  up,  and  the  work  was 
enlarged ;  new  circuits  were  formed,  and  some  useful  and 
talented  young  men  entered  into  the  traveling  connection. 
Among  the  first  was  Francis  Acuff,  of  precious  memory, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  and  died 
in  the  triiimphs  of  faith  on  Danville  circuit,  KentufilLj. 
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Nathaniel  Massie^  Dayid  Young;  Henager^  and  Porter^ 
in  sacoession  were  raised  up  in  that  section  of  oountrj, 
whose  labors  and  usefulness  are  known  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel ;  and  the  few  who  remain  to  witness  the 
spread  and  triumj^h  of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom  are  ready 
to  exclaim^  <<The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  xm, 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  Kentucky.  This  country 
began  to  be  settled  by  adventurers  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  completely 
insulated;  being  a  vast  wilderness  to  the  south  from  the 
i&ontiers  of  Virginia  and  the  Western  territory^  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  on  the  eastern  boundary;  an 
uninhabited  country  till  you  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
Yirginia  and  Pennsylvania ;  a  few  settlements  being  scat- 
tered through  Brook  county,  Virginia,  and  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  on  Greenbriar  river,  and  the  head  waters  of 
James  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the 
whole  country  extending  to  the  lakes  without  inhabitants, 
except  the  Indians,  who  were  the  friends  of  the  British, 
and  under  their  influence,  and  kept  up  a  constant  warfitre 
on  the  whole  of  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  The  first 
families  that  emigrated  to  Kentucky  was  in  the  year 
1773,  and  the  first  station  established  was  Boonsboro,  on 
the  Kentucky  river,  situated  in  what  was  afterward 
called  Madison  county.  The  next  stafcions  were  Harrod's 
and  Bryanff  8.  Harrod's  Station  was  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  below  the  mouth  of  Dick's 
river;  and  as  the  settlements  spread  the  stations  were 
multiplied.  Every  new  settlement  had  a  station ;  one  at 
Ruddell's  Mills,  at  Georgetown,  Millersburg,  Mays  Lick, 
Washington,  Frankfort,  Louisville,  Middletown,  Master- 
son's  Station,  Burnt  Station,  and  numerous  others  formed 
as  the  country  settled.  The  frontier  settlements  kept  up 
lAe  Btationa  and  block-houses  till  th^  treaty  of  GreenTille,- 
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he  spring  of  1795.  In  the  first  settlement  of  Ken* 
7  the  denomination  of  Baptists  were  the  most  nnmer- 
Among  the  first  preachers  of  that  order  were  the 
gs,  the  Bledsoes^  and  Bailey,  eta  There  were  a  few 
ibjterian  ministers  that  settled  in  different  sections 
he  country.     Old  father  Rankin^  of  Lexington,  Rev. 

Rioe,  from  Virginia,  settled  in  the  forks  of  Dick's 
r,  and  the  Rev.  Robt.  W.  Slnley  at  Oane  Ridge.  After 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  emigration 
very  great  to  Kentucky;  and  the  Presbyterians  sent 
numbers  of  missionaries^  who  traveled  and  preached 
«igh  the  country,  and  settled  down  wherever  they 
d  establish  a  congregation.  Among  the  first  was  the 
.  Messrs.  James  Blythe,  Lyle,  Welch,  M'Nameri 
le^  Reynolds,  Stewart,  and  several  others  not  reool- 
)d. 
hey  established  congregations  in  Fayette,  Clark,  Bour* 

Scott,  and  Woodford,  and  M'Clelland,  in  Mercer,  and 
(hington*  The  Baptists  still  continued  the  most  nu« 
ous ;  but  at  an  early  period,  say  about  1789,  or  1790, 
'  had  a  division  in  the  Church.  A  numerous  party 
e  among  them  calling  themselves  Separate,  or  by  some 
miinated  Free-Will  Baptists.  The  Free- Will  Baptists 
.  in  common  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  except 
unconditional  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and 
ism  by  immersion  as  the  only  mode,  while  the 
nlars  held  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  set 
1  in  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith ;  but  they 
\   subject  to  another  division.      Rev.   John  Bailey 

Bledso  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Winchester,  and 
I  denominated  Universalists.  They  were  popular 
ehers  among  the  Baptists,  and  made  great  inroads  in 
y  of  their  Churches;  and  the  controversy  was  carried 
preat  lengths,  and  conducted  with  much  acrimony. 
Iiis  peiiod  the  Separatista  took  the  lead.  Tliey  buo- 
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-cesBfolly  pieaohed  against  the  doctrine  of  predestinUaen 
and  decrees,  enforced  experimental  and  praetioid  religion, 
formed  Chnrohes,  and  established  separate  associations, 
mnd  became  very  numerous;  bat  they  have  long  since 
eeased  to  exist  as  a  separate  denomination.  They  giadn- 
ally  united  urith  the  Eegalar  associations,  and  ai«  now 
known  as  Baptists  generally.  At  the  oommenoement  of 
these  controvendeB  the  Methodists  were  few  and  fff 
between. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri^ 
ain,  Francis  €lark;  a  local  preacher  from  old  Yiiginiiy 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  Mercer  ooanty^ 
and  was  among  the  first  Methodists  that  emigrated  to  the 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Ohorch.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  successful,  and  was  made  the  iiistra- 
ment  of  forming  several  societies,  and  lived  many  years 
to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  cause  that  he  had  been 
the  instrument^  under  God,  of  commencing  in  the  wilder 
ness.  He  died  at  his  own  domicile,  in  the  fall  of  1799, 
in  great  peace,  and  in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  I 
attended  his  ftineral  in  connection  with  the  Eev.  Fraaetf 
Poythress,  and  at  his  request  I  preached  firom  these 
words :  '^  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  but  to  die  is  gain." 
The  Eev.  William  J.  Thompson  emigrated  at  aa  earij 
day  ^m  Stokes  county,  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  He  became  also  a  useftd  hiudl* 
iary,  and  preached  with  acceptance  and  success.  B« 
afterward  joined  the  traveling  oonnection  in  the  West- 
ern conference ;  and  when  he  moved  to  the  state  of  OUo 
became  connected  with  the  Ohio  conference,  where  Us 
labors  and  nse&lness  are  held  in  remembrance  by  many. 
He  still  lives  in  good  old  age,  in  Clermont  county,  OU0. 
The  next  local  preachers  that  came  to  the  country  were 
ibthaniel  Harris,  from  Virginia,   Gabriel  and  Daniel 
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Woodfieldy  firem  the  Bedsione  oonntrj.  Harrifl  setUed  in 
Jeatamin^  eooaty,  and  the  Woodfielda  in  Fayette  oountj; 
and  not  long  after  Philip  Taylor^  firom  Virginia^  settled 
in  Jessamine  oonnty.  These  were  conaidered  a  great 
aeqniaition  to  the  in£uit  societies.  Nathaniel  Harris  and 
Gabriel  Woodfield  were  among  the  first  order  of  local 
preachers,  and  they  were  highly  esteemed^  and  labored 
vith  snceess.  They  haye  been  connected  with  the  itin- 
eianoy,  and  labored  in  that  relation  with  acceptance. 
Gabriel  Woodfield  afterward  settlecl  in  Heury  oonnty ;  but 
More  his  death  removed  to  Indiana^  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Madison,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
ia  peace  among  his  friends  and  connections.  Brother 
Nathaniel  Harris  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fow^ 
floore  years.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  good 
Qsose,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  highly  es- 
teemed and  nsefhl.  Joseph  Ferguson,  a  local  preacher 
from  Fair&z  county,  Virginia,  moved  to  Kentucky  at  an 
«arly  time,  and  setUed  in  Nelson  county,  and  was  among 
tbe  first  preachers  that  settled  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  possessed  good 
preaching  talents,  and  was  rendered  very  useful.  He 
vag  highly  esteemed,  blessed  with  an  amiable  family,  and 
Us  house  was  a  home  for  the  traveling  preachers^  who 
were  at  all  times  welcome  guests.  Brother  Ferguson  was 
flubjeet  at  times  to  great  depression  of  mind ;  but  when 
ia  the  company  of  the  traveling  preachers  he  was  always 
cbeerftd  and  happy.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  at  the 
pUoe  where  he  first  settled,  and  died  in  peace  and  in  the 
tQumphs  of  that  Gospel  which  he  had  proclaimed  for 
aiany  years.  Ferguson's  meeting-house  was  one  of  the 
first  that  was  built  in  that  part  (€  the  country  ^  and  at 
one  time  there  was  a  large  society  at  that  meeting-houset, 
Mid  when  I  was  last  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  fall  of 
iftll,  ihey  still  maintained  a  respectable  standing. 
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One  of  the  oldest  meeting-houses  in  Madison  ooanty 
was  Proctor's  Chapel^  not  far  from  Boonsboro.  That  part 
of  the  conntrj  shared  largely  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel;  and  Methodism  flourished  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  that  county.  There  were  a  number  of  respectable 
local  preachers,  whose  labors  were  extensive  and  success- 
ful. Charles  Kavanaugh,  John  Cook;  R.  Baker,  and  J. 
Proctor,  were  all  early  emigrants  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  Charles  Kavanaugh  was  a  preacher  of  splendid 
talents  and  great  usefulness.  He  was  an  able  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  waa 
highly  respected  by  all  denominations.  There  were  sey- 
eral  families  of  that  connection.  Williams  Kavanaugh 
was  raised  in  that  neighborhood,  and  was  a  cousin  to 
Charles.  Williams  Kavanaugh  and  Lewis  Garrett  were 
both  raised  on  Danville  circuit,  and  both,  entered  the 
traveling  connection  in  the  spring  of  1794,  and  traveled 
that  conference  year  together  on  Green  circuit,  now  East 
Tennessee,  then  the  Western  territory.  Of  these  two 
young  men  we  shall  hereafter  have  something  more  to 
say.  Charles  Kavanaugh,  after  having  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry  in  Kientucky,  removed,  in  1796  or  1797, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  I 
found  him  settled  in  1798.  He  there  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  cancer  doo^ 
tor.  Of  his  labors  and  usefulness  in  that  country,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  closed  his  life  and  labors,  ith 
hope  some  fHend  will  Ornish  the  account. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
the  traveling  missionaries  into  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
The  first  traveling  Methodist  preachers  that  ever  set  foot 
on  Kentucky  soil  was  James  Haw  and  Benjamin  Ogden. 
They  were  stationed  in  Kentucky,  1786 — James  Haw 
elder;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  returned  ninety 
in  Booiety.     This  was  the  oommeivQement  of  Methodisdi 
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»  gieftt  weat  In  order  to  f^ov  ik^  pvogren*  of 
diiHiy  and  the  means  wid  instnunebta  omflojedf 
give  ycm  the  number^  of  increat^  of  membeia  vai 
Dg  preachers  in  1788.  KumbeTj  689.  Cirouits: 
^Uf  Thomas  Williamsop^  Pet^r  Hassioi  Benjamin 
ig;  Danville,  Wilson  Jjee;  Gmnberland,  David 
B,  Biuroabas  M'Henry.  In  1789:  Nnmber,  1,088. 
fear  Francis  Pojthress  was  appointisd  presiding 
and  a  regular  district  was  formed.  Lexington, 
HaW|  Wilson  Lee,  Stephen  Brooks;  Danville,  Bar- 
M'Senry,  Peter  Massio;  Cumberland,  Thoma« 
nson,  Joshna  Hartley.  In  1790 :  Numberi  1,866. 
s  Poytbress  presiding  elder.  Danville,  Thomas 
Bison,  Stephen  3rooks;  Cumberland,  James  Haw, 
I  Iiee,  Peter  Massie;  Mfidieon,  Barnabas  M'Henry^ 
nin  Snelling,  Samuel  Tucker,  Joseph  Lillard;  Lex- 
,  Senry  Bnrchet,  David  Haggard.  In  1791 : 
»r,  1,969.  Francis  Poythress  presiding  elder, 
ipne,  Peter  Massie;  Danville,  Thomas  Williamson, 
bnan;  Salt  Biver,  Wili^  Lee,  Joseph  Lillard; 
^n,  Henry  Burchet,  David  {laggard;  Gumber- 
{lurnabas  M'Henry,  James  OCuli.  In  1792 :  Num- 
,235.  Francis  Poythress  presiding  elder.  Lime- 
John  Bay;  Lejdngton,  John  Sewell,  Benjamin 
lott,  John  Page ;  Danville,  Wilson  Lee,  Bichacd 
Cumberland,  John  Ball,  J.  Stephenson;  Henry 
at,  Isaac  Hammer,  Salt  Biver. 
shall  now  notice  the  state  of  religion.  The  first 
UTB  were  principally  t^en  up  in  seeking  the  lost 
that  had  been  scattered  in  the  wilderness.  In 
bhere  was  a  new  recruit  ^pf  preachers  sent  out. 
ifl  Williamson,  Wilson  Lee,  and  David  Coombs 
kom  the  Bedstone  country,  which  at  that  time  was 
ited  with  the  Baltimore  conference  as  missionary 
1  s  but  soon  afterward,  i|s  early  as  1791,  BiabftV 
6* 
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Aflbury  Leld  a  conference  at  Uniontown^  not  far  firom  the 
foot  of  Laurel  Hill^  in  Pennsylvania.  This  new  reoruH 
consisted  of  young  men,  and  all  well  qualified  for  the 
work  of  missionaries.  They  had  no  other  object  in  yiew 
but  to  push  forward  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom,  and  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  Zion. 

The  same  year  Barnabas  M' Henry,  then  quite  a  youth, 
and  one  of  the  early  fruits  of  Methodism  in  the  Holslon 
country,  came  out  into  the  field.  His  parents  resided  in 
the  Rich  Valley  not  far  from  the  Salt-Works,  Washington 
county,  Virginia.  He  also  penetrated  the  wildemcttfy 
and  came  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
This  band  of  young,  resolute  soldiers  of  the  cross  united 
under  two  old  and  experienced  veterans — ^Francis  Pcy- 
thress  and  James  Haw.  Providence  opened  their  wayj 
and  they  began  to  make  some  fayorable  impressions  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  They  occupied  the 
whole  ground,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  few  local 
men  who  had  been  there  before  them,  they  carried  the 
war  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
powerful  and  extensive  revival  took  place.  Hundreds 
were  added  to  the  Church ;  and  considering  the  situation 
of  the  country,  surrounded  by  a  wilderness,  and  the  Lidi- 
ans  continually  making  depredations  on  the  frontiers,  and 
the  people  constantly  harassed  and  penned  up  in  fortt( 
and  stations,  it  may  be  considered  among  the  greatest 
revivals  that  was  ever  known.  In  this  revival  a  numb^ 
of  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  were  added  to  the 
Church — ^the  Hardins,  Thomases,  Hites,  Lewises,  Easlands, 
Mastersons,  Kavanaughs,  Tuckers,  Bichardsons,  Letemon, 
Browns,  Garretts,  Churchfields,  Jefferses,  Hoards,  and 
numbers  of  others  of  respectable  standing  in  society; 
and  out  of  this  revival  was  raised  up  some  usei^  and 
promising  young  men,  who  entered  the  traveling  octt- 
J^eetiim,  and  many  of  them  made  full  proof  of  tildf 
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mudfltfy,  and  lived  many  years  to  ornament  the  Ghuroh 
of  Gk>d.  I  will  name  a  few  of  them.  Peter  Maseie;  who 
waa  termed  the  weeping  prophet^  was  among  the  first- 
fruits.  He  was  made  an  instrument  of  great  good  wher- 
ever he  went^  scattering  the  holy  fire.  His  labors  were 
so  great  that  his  race  was  but  short.  He  literally  wore 
himself  out  in  a  few  years.  The  zeal  of  Ood's  eanse 
literally  consumed  him.  He  was  great  and  mighty  in 
prayer;  and  always  wished  that  he  might  die  suddenly^ 
and  without  lingering  in  pain.  He  labored  faithfully 
for  three  years;  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  17iM,  he 
was  sitting  in  his  chair  at  brother  Hodge's,  a  station  six 
miles  south  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  suddenly 
expired;  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  So  ended 
the  labors  of  brother  Massie.  His  remains  lie  near  the 
Old  Station,  unhonored  by  a  single  stone,  and  to  the 
present  generation  entirely  unknown ;  but  he  rests  from 
his  labors  in  hope  of  a  resurrection,  while  his  immortal 
spirit  is  in  the  world  of  bliss  and  of  glory.  Others  well 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  Methodists  were  also 
thrust  out  into  the  vineyard — John  Ray,  Benjamin 
Northcott,  Joseph  lillard,  and  Joseph  Tattman.  In  the 
year  1791  Henry  Burchet  and  David  Haggard,  from  the 
Virginia  conference,  and  James  O'Oull,  from  the  Red« 
stone  country,  were  sent  out  as  a  reinforcement,  and 
united  in  carrying  on  the  work,  which  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, notwithstanding  the  campaigns  that  were  carried  on 
against  the  Indians;  for  during  this  time  Harmar  and 
St.  Clair  had  both  been  defeated  on  the  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  country  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  Still  Methodism  held  up  her  head,  and  pre- 
sented a  bold  frx)nt.  The  societies  maintained  their 
ground.  In  1792  the  number  was  2,235,  and  the  num- 
ber of  traveling  preachers  eleven — ^about  two  hundred 
members  to  one  preacher    The  reader  may  liav^  aoiSA 
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kind  of  9m  IAm  wlutt  kind  of  peeaoi»rj  fuppbri  t]i«j  1m&- 
Tf^veliog  floid  preachiDgy  nighi  and  ia>y,  in  wearinesa  voi 
want;  many  dijs  irithQut  t^e  neoesaaries  of  Wb,  ani 
ajwajrs  without  those  comforts  that  are  now  eajojod  if 
trayeling  fMreaohers^  with  wom  and  tattered  ganuentii 
but  happy  and  united  like  a  hand  of  brothera.  The 
quarterly  meetings  and  annual  conferences  werd  hii^ 
times.  When  the  pilgrims  met  they  nevetr  met  wUthoiMi 
embracing  each  other^  and  never  parted  at  thoiie  seasoflf 
withpn^t  weeping.  Those  were  days  that  tried  pc^-s 
fKmls. 

Thomas  Williamson  was  a  very  success^  and  labpriQBt 
preacher.  He  literally  wore  himself  out  in  trayeUng  a^^d 
prf^hing,  but  ended  his  days  in  peaee  in  tb0  ^ffta^  ^ 
^ntucky,  not  far  from  Lexington.  Wilson  liee  wi4  Q^ 
9f  tl^i  mast  suceess^  preacherei  among  (hp9(9  ^^y  9d- 
yeiiturers.  He  was  a  nuu^  of  fine  talentft^  ^isek  and  hnv^- 
ble^  pf  a  sweet  dispoaition^  an4  not  only  a  CJirifUian  ai^ 
(ilhi^iiiitian  minister^  but  mueh  flf  a  geijiUeman.  I)if|4M 
))Lis  stay  in  Kentucky,  fr9n^  1787  to  1792,  he  ^r^n^f^ 
oyer  all  the  settlenients  ^  E^ptucky  and  Cumberl^di 
much  admired  and  beloved  by  saint  and  sinner.  I9  iljie 
spring  of  1792,  in  conipajiy  with  Qishop  Asbuxy,  he 
pressed  the  wilderness  from  Kentucky  to  Yirginiay  wben 
J.  met  him  at  conference  on  Houston,  and  from  thence  U^ 
the  eastward,  and  attended  ii^e  first  Geneva}  confe^^c^ 
f^t  Balt^ore;  November  Ij  1792^  land  remained  in  tbe 
bounds  of  the  New  Xor^;  Pj^il^elpbfai  and  Balti^ji^QreL 
confeyenoes  till  be  depjfxted  ^i^  ^fe,  if^  J8fl4,  at  Wf^lter 
Wojathington'j?,  Ann  Arijindel  coijinty,  jyiarylap,d.  The 
IjUB^  ^me  J.  had  the  pleasure  of  feeing  him  was  in  deoi^^^ 
j|;own,  Di^frict  of  CplumbjUi,  on  my  wa^  to  the  Gene^ 
cpj?Lferen.c^  of  May  1, 1804.  ]5e  was  then  in  a  yery  f^ebl^ 
^l^diticm.  His  afflictign  yr^  hemorrb^&e  of  t^P  Inngp^ 
p/  W^io^  ke  died.    Kuring  the  li^  he  traveJi^d  jj^  ^i^r 
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taoky  lie  passed  throngh  mftny  sufferings  and  privationSi 
in  weariness  and  want;  in  hunger  and  nakedness;  travel- 
ing from  fort  to  fort;  sometimes  with  a  gaard  and  some- 
times alone;  often  exposing  his  life;  fbr  the  savages 
were  constantly  in  quest  of  plunder  and  of  life;  and 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  hearing  of  some  one  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  them;  and  what  we  say  of  brother  Lee  may 
be  said  of  all  the  tiaveling  preacherS;  as  it  respects  their 
exposure  and  suffering;  till  the  year  1794 — ^the  year  of 
Wayne's  campaign — ^when  the  northern  Indians  were 
held  in  fear  and  finally  subdued. 

In  1791  Henry  Burohet  was  sent  from  the  Virginia 
conference  and  stationed  on  Lexington  circuit;  in  1792 
on  Salt  River.  On  both  those  circuits  he  was  eminently 
useful.  He  was  very  sealous;  and  declined  no  labor  or 
suffering;  but  offered  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
cause  of  his  Redeemer.  He  was  among  the  first  preach- 
ers in  the  west  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  rising 
generation.  In  every  neighborhood  where  it  was  practi- 
cable he  formed  the  children  into  classeS;  sang  and  prayed 
with  them;  catechised  them;  and  exhorted  them.  For 
this  work  he  had  a  peculiar  turU;  and  was  successful  in 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  instruction.  Many  years  after  I 
have  heard  the  young  people  in  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Henry  Burchet.  At 
the  conference  held  at  Masterson's  Station;  in  May;  1793; 
our  beloved  brother  Burchet  was  in  a  poor  state  of  health. 
He  had  labored  the  preceding  year  on  Salt  River  circuit; 
fche  most  extensive  in  the  district;  requiring  more  labor 
and  suffering  than  any  other  in  the  country.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  felt  a  great  weakness  in  his  breast 
and  spitting  of  Uood.  At  the  conference  it  appeared 
that  Cumberland  must  be  left  to  be  provided  for  hereaf- 
ter. Brother  Burchet  said;  "Here  am  I,  send  me."  His 
fHeods  remonatnted  against  bia  going;  the  distaiice  "^irai 
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gro»t;  oonsider&ble  danger  fnm  Lidiavs^  ike  aovalLfi^ii 
preyailing  in  the  cotmtrj — iJl  waa  urged  Agwit  Uf 
going;  but  after  asking  the  consent  of  Biabop  Aiboij 
and  the  conference,  he  Baid^  ^<If  I  periah  who  4^m  doobl 
of  my  eternal  rest^  or  fail  to  say^  Let  me  die  HifA  death  off 
the  righteooB;  and  let  mj  latA  end  be  like  his  I"  Ee 
labored  Tfith  great  sneoess  in  Ommberlaod.  Though  weal; 
and  much  afflicted  in  his  breast;  he  held  on  hig  way  tilj 
late  in  the  fall,  when  he  was  obliged  to  stop  traveli^ 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  a  rich  plantffii| 
two  miles  west  of  Nashyillc;  by  the  name  of  JTames  Hooter 
ett,  where  he  remained;  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
fiu:aily  and  the  visits  of  his  numerous  friends,  till  tti^ 
month  of  February,  1794,  when  he  departed  this  Ule,  ii^ 
hope  of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  G-od«  A^ 
his  request  he  was  wrapped  in  white  flannel  and  conmii^ 
ted  to  the  silent  grave.  I  often  visited  bis  grave  v^  179Si 
and  1798 ;  but  I  suppose  since  that  day  strangers  ai?e  ii^ 
the  possession  of  the  premises,  and  every  vestige  of  ili^ 
»pQt  where  he  lies  is  obliterated,  and,  with  the  expeptiQii^ 
eif  a  few,  his  name  is  forgott^i.  It  is  now  forty^ve 
years  since  Henry  Burchet  ceased  to  labor  and  to  livft 
^  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  iu  the  Lord  from  h^n$<H 
lorthi  saith  the  Spirit;  for  the^  rest  from  their  laboiSx  %i^ 
♦heir  works  follow  them." 

James  Haw  must  next  clain^  our  attention.  !l^  w^ 
the  first  traveling  Methodisif  pr^iicl^er  tha^  eptered  o<^  Ijha 
field  in  Kentuoky  in  1786.  He  was  an  able  and  f^peesir 
fill  laborer  in  the  liord's  vineyard.  Numerous  were  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  that  he  underwent  in  p}i^nting 
the  standard  of  the  cross  in  that  wild  and  uncultivated 
fegion,  surrounded  with  savages,  and  traveling  from  forti 
to  fort,  and  every  day  exposing  his  life;  and,  n(»twithv 
itfinding  every  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  the  gpq^ 
mnri  progm^^    la  the  yeaaa  WM ,  17^^,  and  1788  ti^ 
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holf  flauM  qmad  «U  ov«r  Kentneky  uid  Onaberland. 
S9M,  'PajtiaeaMf  Wilson  Lee,  and  WiUiunaon  wero  tlie 
flkief  iji8inm«ati  in  ounjing  on  thu  great  work.  We 
any  galliur  MmelJung  itom  a  letter  imttan  by  Jamei 
Haw  to  Biflhop  Ariwry  ut  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1789. 

It  nadfr:  ^GhMd  news  fiom  Zion;  the  work  of  "God  is 
goiag  on  rapidly  in  the  new  world.;  a  glorious  victory  the 
8pn  ^f  Ood  hoi  gained,  4nd  he  is  still  going  on  oonqner- 
tng  and  to  oonqner.  Sh^nt^  ye  angels  I  Hell  trembles 
and  heaTen  rejotees  daily  ever  einners  that  repent.  At  a 
quarterly  neeting  held  in  Bonibon  connty,  Kentucky, 
Jnly  19ih  and  20th,  1788,  the  Lord  poored  out  his  Spirit 
in  a  wonder^  manner,  first  on  the  Christians,  and  sanc- 
tified eereral  of  them  powerftiUy  and  gloriously,  and,  as  I 
diaritably  hope,  wholly.  The  seekers  also  felt  the  power 
and  presence  of  Ood,  and  cried  for  meroy  as  at  the  point 
of  death.  We  prayed  with  and  for  them,  till  we  had 
reason  to  belieye  that  the  Lord  conyerted  seventeen  or 
ei^teen  precious  souls.     Halleluiah,  praise  ye  the  Lord  I 

<^As  I  went  £rom  that  through  the  oirouit  to  another 
quarterly  meeting,  the  Lord  converted  two  or  three  more. 
The  Saturday  and  Sunday  following  the  Lord  poured  out 
his  Spirit  again.  The  work  of  sanctification  among  the 
believers  broke  out  again  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  went  through  the  assembly  like  a 
mi^ty  mshing  wind.  Some  fell;  many  cried  iat  meroy. 
Sighs  and  groans  proceeded  from  their  hearts;  tears  of 
sorrow  for  sin  ran  streaming  down  their  eyes.  Their 
prayers  seadbied  to  heav^  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
entered  into  them  and  filled  fourteen  or  fifteen  with  peace 
and  joy  in  believing.  'Salvation,  0  the  joyful  sound; 
how  the  echo  flies  V  A  few  days  after  brother  Poythress 
^aaae  saul  went  with  me  to  another  quarterly  meeting. 
We  had  anc^ar  ^^ciouB  aeMon  ronnd  the  Iiori'a  ShAAa^ 
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but  ho  remarkable  stir  till  a£ber  preaching;  when  luider 
seyeral  exhortations  some  bnrsted  out  into  tears,  Qthem 
trembled,  and  some  fell.  I  sprang  in  among  the  pec^e, 
and  the  Lord  conyerted  one  more  very  powerftiUy,  wbe 
praised  the  Lord  with  such  acclamation  of  joy  as  I  trust 
will  never  be  forgotten.  The  Sunday  following  I  preaehed 
my  farewell  sermon  and  met  the  class,  and  the  LcMrd  oon- 
verted  three  more.     Glory  be  to  his  holy  name  foreveE  I 

<<The  first  round  I  went  on  Cumberland  the  Lord  eon- 
verted  six  precious  souls,  and  I  joined  three  gracious 
Baptists  to  our  Church;  and  every  round,  I  have  leason 
to  believe,  some  sinners  are  awakened,  some  seekers 
joined  to  society,  and  some  penitents  converted  to  Ged< 
At  our  Cumberland  quarterly  meeting  the  Lord  eonrerted 
six  souls  the  first  day,  and  one  the  next.  Grloty,  honor, 
praise,  and  power  be  unto  God  forever  I  The  work  still 
goes  on.  I  have  joined  two  more  serious  Baptists  since 
the  quarterly  meeting.  The  Lord  has  converted  several 
more  precious  souls  in  various  parts  of  the  circuit,  and 
some  more  have  joined  the  society,  so  that  we  have  one 
hundred  and  twelve  disciples  now  in  Cumberland — ^forty- 
seven  of  whom,  I  trust,  have  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  they  believed;  and  I  hope  these  are  but 
the  first  of  a  universal  harvest  which  God  will  give  us  in 
this  country.  Brother  Massie  is  with  me,  going  on 
weeping  over  sinners,  and  the  Lord  blesses  his  labors.  A 
letter  fh>m  brother  Williamson,  dated  November  10th, 
1788,  informs  me  that  the  work  is  still  going  on  rapidly 
in  Kentucky;  that  at  two  quarterly  meetings  sinee  I 
came  away,  the  Lord  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  converted 
ten  penitents  and  sanctified  five  believers,  at  the  fijrst,  and 
twenty  more  were  converted  at  the  second;  indeed,  the 
wilderness  and  solitary  places  are  glad,  and  the  desert 
rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose,  and,  I  trust,  will  soon 
became  beBUtiM  as  TKrza  and  comely  aa  JeruMolem. 
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<< What  sHall  I  more  saj?  Time  wonld  fiul  to  tell  you 
ill  the  Lord's  doings  among  ns.  It  is  marvelons  in  our 
53^68.  To  him  be  the  glory,  honor,  praise,  power,  might, 
najesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  forever,  amen  and 
imen! 

''P.  8.  Some  of  our  responsible  members  of  Comber- 
and  have  formerly  lived  at  a  place  called  Natchez,  on  the 
SfissiiBsippi  river,  then  under  the  British,  now  under  the 
jbvemment  of  Spain.  There  are,  they  say,  six  or  seven 
londred  American  families  there  who  have  no  Protestant 
minister  of  any  kind,  and  I  fear  are  perishing  for  want 
>f  the  bread  of  life.  I  expect  to  know  by  the  spring  if 
ihere  be  free  and  fall  toleration  for  the  Protestant  relig- 
.on  there,  and  if  there  be  to  make  the  report  to  the  con- 
ference.'' 

The  conference  year  of  1789  closed  the  labors  of  James 
E[aw  in  Kentucky.  The  superintendence  of  the  work  was 
low  altogether  under  the  direction  of  F.  Poythress,  both 
n  Kentucky  and  Cumberland.  The  circuits  were  well 
lupplied  in  1790 :  Danville,  Thomas  Williamson,  Stephen 
Srooks;  Cumberland,  Wilson  Lee,  James  Haw,  Peter 
tfassie;  Madison,  Barnabas  M'Henry,  Benjamin  Snelling; 
[iimestono,  Samuel  Tucker,  Joseph  Lillard;  Lexington, 
3enry  Burchet,  David  Haggard.  Methodism  still  found 
avor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  good  work  pro- 
pressed,  and  numbers  were  added  to  the  societies ;  and  the 
circuits  were  enlarged  in  proportion  as  the  immigration 
ncreased  and  new  settlements  were  formed.  In  the 
M>urse  of  three  years  the  increase  was  rising  one  thou- 
land.  In  1794,  the  year  of  Wayne's  campaign,  the  work 
leclined  very  much,  and  many  turned  aside  from  the 
right  way.  Discipline  was  strictly  attended  to,  and  many 
3xpelled  from  the  societies.  The  Indian  war  having 
terminated  the  people  began  to  scatter  in  every  direction. 
Nfew  settlements  were  formed,  and  Ohio  and  Indiaa^ 
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began  to  settle  rapidly,  and  the  societies  many  of  them 
were  broken  up,  and  we  had  not  preachers  ^uffici^t  to 
follow  the  tide  of  emigration  to  their  new  settlements; 
consequently,  we  had  a  considerable  decrease  of  memben  . 
in  the  year  1796  and  till  1801,  when  the  great  revival 
commenced  and  spread  throughout  all  the  western  coun- 
try ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  conference  year  ].802^  we 
had  doubled  our  numbers  firom  that  of  1795.  ^be  reyival 
also  produced  a  great  increase  of  local  and  traveling 
preachers. 

The  conference  year  of  1801  commenced  a  new  era  in 
the  west.  Mr.  Asbury  changed  the  name  of  the  confer- 
ence from  that  of  Kentucky  to  that  of  the  TVestern  C0S- 
ference,  which  embraced  all  the  western  country  thea 
occupied  by  the  Methodists;  and  William  M'Kendree 
was  appointed  presiding  elder.  The  circuits  that  com- 
posed the  conference,  and  the  preachers  stationed  this 
year,  were  as  follows :  Scioto  and  Miami,  Henry  Smith; 
Limestone,  Benjamin  Lakin;  HinkstoQ  and  Lexington, 
William  Burke,  Thomas  Wilkerson,  and  Lewis  Hunt; 
Danville,  Hezekiah  Harraman;  Salt  Biver  and  Shelby, 
John  Sale  and  William  Marsh ;  Cumberland,  John  Page, 
Benjamin  Young;  Green,  Samuel  Douthel,  Ezekiel  Bur- 
dine  ;  Holston  and  Russell,  James  Hunter ;  New  Biver, 
John  Watson.  In  the  commencement  of  this  year  the 
appearance  was  rather  glpomy  in  di£ferent  sections  of  the 
work.  The  district  was  very  large,  and  the  presiding 
older  could  not  perform  his  round  in  less  than  six  months. 

The  spring  of  1801  the  quarterly  meetings  in  Ken- 
tucky were  held  without  the  presiding  elder.  The  qui^r- 
terly  meeting  for  Hinkston  circuit  was  held  early  in  June, 
at  Owens's  meeting-house.  Four-mile  creek,  commenoii^g 
on  Friday  and  breaking  up  on  Monday  morning,  ^t  this 
meeting  was  the  first  appearance  of  that  astonishi^ 
revival  to  which  we  have  alluded.     Several  profe9se4  ^ 
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get  feligidh^  and  many  were  under  deep  conviotion  for 
sin,  and  the  meeting  continued  from  Sunday  morning  till 
Monday  morning,  with  but  little  intermission.  From 
thence  brother  Lakin  and  myself  proceeded  in  company, 
on  Monday  morning,  to  a  Presbyterian  sacrament,  at 
Salem  meeting-house,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Col.  John 
Martin's.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyle  was  pastor  of  that  Church. 
There  had  been  during  the  occasion  more  than  ordinary 
attention  and  seriousness  manifested.  I  arrived  on  the 
ground  before  the  first  sermon  was  concluded,  and  during 
the  interval  they  insisted  on  my  preaching  the  next  ser- 
mon; and,  notwithstanding  I  was  much  fatigued  from  the 
labors  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  I  at  length  consented, 
and  commenced  about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  took  for  my 
text,  "  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent ;"  and 
before  I  concluded  there  wad  a  great  trembling  among 
the  dry  bones.  Great  numbers  fell  to  the  ground  and 
cried  for  mercy,  old  and  young.  Brother  Lakin  followed 
with  oiie  of  his  then  powerful  exhortations,  and  the  work 
increased.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  stood  astonished, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  such  a  tumult.  Brother 
Lakin  and  myself  proceeded  to  exhort  and  pray  with 
them.  Some  obtained  peace  with  God  before  the  meet- 
ing broke  up.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  revi- 
val in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  From  these  two  meet- 
ings the  heavenly  flame  spread  in  every  direction. 
Preachers  and  people,  when  they  assembled  for  meeting, 
always  expected  the  Lord  to  meet  with  them.  Our  next 
quarterly  meeting  was  for  Lexington  circuit,  at  Jesse 
Q^rifflth's,  Scott  county.  On  Saturday  we  had  some  indi- 
cations of  a  good  work.  On  Saturday  night  we  had 
preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  custom ;  so  that  every  local  preacher 
and  exhorter  was  employed  in  the  work.  Success  at- 
tended the  meetings^  and  on  Sunday  morning  they  came 
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in  companies  singing  and  shouting  on  the  road.  Love- 
feast  was  opened  on  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  such  was  the  power  and  presence  of  God  that  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  work  became  general, 
and  continued  till  Monday  afternoon,  during  which  time 
numbers  experienced  justification  by  faith  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  spread  now  into  the  several 
circuits.  Salt  River  and  Shelby  were  visited,  and  Dan- 
ville shared  in  the  blessing;  also  the  Presbyterian 
Church  caught  the  fire.  Congregations  were  universally 
wakened  up:  M'Namer's  congregation  on  Cabin  creek; 
Barton  Stone's  at  Cane  Kidge ;  Keynolds's  near  Ruddell's 
Station  and  in  Paris;  Eev.  Mr.  Lisle  at  Salem;  Mr. 
Bankin,  Walnut  Hills;  Mr.  Blythe  at  Lexington  and 
Woodford;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  at  Cane  run;  likewise 
in  Madison  county,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Houston.  The  work  extended  to  Ohio  at  Lower  Spring- 
field, Hamilton  county;  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson's  congregar 
tion  and  Eagle  creek;  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlave/s  congregation, 
Adams  county.  The  Methodist  local  preachers  and 
exhorters,  and  the  members  generally,  united  with  them 
in  carrying  on  the  work,  for  they  were  at  home  wher- 
ever God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  power ;  and  having 
had  some  experience  in  such  a  school,  were  able  to  teach 
others.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  saw  the  advantage 
of  such  auxiliaries,  and  were  pressing  in  their  invita- 
tions, both  for  the  traveling  and  local  preachers^  to 
attend  their  sacraments  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  Rev.  Barton  Stone  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Cane  Ridge.  I  had  been  formerly^acquainted 
with  him  when  he  traveled  as  a  missionary  in  the  Hol- 
ston  and  Cumberland  country,  previous  to  his  settling  at 
Cane  Ridge ;  and  we  agreed  to  have  a  united  sacrament 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  at  Cane  Ridge  meet- 
ing'house,   in    August.      The    meeting    was   publishe^j 
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tEroogliout  iSie  length  and  breadth  of  the  coutttry^  tc 
commence  on  Friday.  On  the  first  day  I  arrived  in  thti 
neighhorhood;  but  it  was  a  rainy  da^^  and  I  did  not 
attend  on  the  ground.  On  Saturday  morning  I  attended. 
On  Friday  and  Friday  night  they  held  meeting  in  thei 
meeting  house ;  and  such  was  the  power  and  presence  of 
Gtod  on  Friday  night  that  the  meeting  continued  all 
night;  and  next  mornings  Satttrday^  they  repaired  to  a 
stand  erected  in  the  woodS;  the  work  still  going  on  in  the 
house,  which  continued  there  till  Wednesday,  without 
intermission.  On  Saturday  the  congregation  was  very 
numerous.  The  Presbyterians  continued  to  occupy  th^ 
stand  diiring  Saturday  and  Saturday  night,  whenever 
they  could  get  a  chance  to  be  heard ;  but  never  invited 
any  Methodist  preacher  to  preach.  On  Sunday  morning 
Mr.  Stone,  With  some  of  the  elders  of  the  session,  waited 
upon  me  to  have  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  sacrament,  which  was  to  be  a(iministered  in 
the  afternoon.  The  object  in  calling  on  me  was,  that  I 
should  make  fVom  the  stand  a  public  declaration  how 
the  ISfethodists  held  certain  doctrines,  etc.  I  told  them 
we  preached  every  day,  and  that  our  doctrines  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world  through  the  press.  Come  and  hear, 
go  and  read ;  and  if  that  was  the  condition  on  which  we 
were  to  unite  in  the  sacrament,  "  Every  man  to  his  ten^ 

0  Israel;^'  for  I  should  require  of  him  to  make  a  publie 
declaration  of  their  belief  in  certain  doctrines.  He  then 
replied  that  we  had  better  drop  the  subject ;  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  but  that  some  of  his  elders  were  not. 

1  observed  that  they  might  do  as  they  thought  best ;  but 
the  subject  got  out  among  the  Methodists,  and  a  number 
did  not  partake  of  the  sacrament,  as  none  of  our  preach- 
ers were  invited  to  assist  in  administering. 

There  is  a  mistaken  opinion  with  regard  to  this  meet- 
ing.    Some  writers  of  late  represent  it  as  having  \)ie«ik  «b 

7* 
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eamp  meeting.  It  is  trae  there  were  a  number  of  wag- 
ons and  carriages,  whicb  remained  on  the  ground  night 
and  day;  but  not  a  single  tent  was  to  be  found,  neither 
was  any  such  thing  as  camp  meetings  heard  of  at  that 
time.  Preaching  in  the  woods  was  a  common  thing  at 
popular  meetings,  as  meeting-houses  in  the  west  were  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  large  number  of  people  that  at- 
tended on  such  occasions.  This  was  the  case  at  Oane 
Ridge. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  I  came  on  the  ground,  I  was 
met  by  my  friends,  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  preach  for 
them  on  that  day.  I  told  them  I  had  not  been  invited; 
if  I  was,  I  should  certainly  do  so.  The  morning  passed 
off,  but  no  invitation.  Between  ten  and  eleven  I  found  a 
convenient  place  on  the  body  of  a  fallen  tree,  about  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground,  where  I  fixed  my  stand  in  the 
open  sun,  with  an  umbrella  affixed  to  a  long  pole  and  held 
over  my  head  by  brother  Hugh  Barnes.  I  commenced 
reading  a  hymn  with  an  audible  voice,  and  by  the  time 
we  concluded  singing  and  praying  we  had  around  us, 
standing  on  their  feet,  by  fair  calculation  ten  thousand 
people.  I  gave  out  my  text  in  the  following  words :  ^^For 
we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;'' 
and  before  I  concluded  my  voice  was  not  to  be  heard  for 
the  groans  of  the  distressed  and  the  shouts  of  triumph. 
Hundreds  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  the  work  con« 
tinued  on  that  spot  till  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  waa 
estimated  by  some  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  were  at 
one  time  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  deepest  agonies  of 
distress,  and  every  few  minutes  rising  in  shouts  of  tri- 
umph. Toward  the  evening  I  pitched  the  only  tent  on 
the  ground.  Having  been  accustomed  to  travel  the  wil- 
derness, I  soon  had  a  tent  constructed  out  of  poles  and 
papaw  bushes.  Here  I  remained  Sunday  night,  and 
Monday  and  Monday  nighty  and  during  that  time  then. 
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not  ft  single  moment's  oessation^  bat  the  work  went 
on,  and  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
conyerted  to  God.  It  was  estimated  that  on  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night  there  were  twenty  thousand  people  on  the 
ground.  They  had  oome  far  and  near  from  all  parts  of 
Kentuoky;  some  from  Tennessee,  and  from  north  of  the 
Ohio  riyer ;  so  that  tidings  of  Cane  Bidge  meeting  was 
carried  to  almost  eyery  comer  of  the  country,  and  the 
holy  fire  spread  in  all  directions. 

Immediately  after  this  meeting  the  last  round  of  quar- 
terly meetings  commenced  for  that  conference  year,  and 
they  were  appointed  for  four  days,  to  commence  on  Fri* 
day.  The  work  continued,  and  quarterly  meetings  were 
attended  by  thousands,  and  generally  continued  night 
and  day  with  but  little  intermission;  and  during  the 
weekj  at  appointments  in  different  parts  of  the  countryi 
we  had  to  preach  in  the  groyes  to  thousands  of  people. 
We  gaye  inyitations  to  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
unite  with  us  at  our  quarterly  meetings ;  but  they  gener« 
ally  pleaded  as  an  excuse  that  they  had  appointments  to 
attend,  and  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  would  pass  off 
without  any  aid  from  them ;  but  on  Monday  we  generally 
saw  some  of  their  ministers  in  the  congregation,  but  hay- 
ing our  plans  filled  up  for  that  day  we  consequently  paid 
no  attention  to  them;  for  we  were  fully  satisfied  that 
they  only  wanted  the  Methodists  to  shake  the  bush,  and 
they  would  catch  the  birds.  My  advice  to  our  official 
members  in  quarterly  meeting  conference  was,  to  quietly 
withdraw  from  their  meetings,  and  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness. They  did  so,  and  no  difficulty  occurred  in  any  of 
our  societies.  This  conference  year  ended  with  the 
greatest  prospects  that  had  ever  visited  the  far  west. 

In  the  year  1801  the  Presbyterians  had  some  gracious 
revivals  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee,  and  Logan  county^ 
Kentucky.    The  two  M'Gees,   John — an  old  ti«ve\Vu^ 
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jMreaeliery  who  had  lowted  and  settled  on  the  Oumbefiaad 
river — and  his  brother  William^  a  Presbyteriain  miaister^ 
with  two  other  Presbyterians^  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Hbdgei^ 
iik  oonnedtion  with  brothers  Page  and  Wilkerson^  wef« 
united  in  oanying  on  the  work  both  among  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians;  but  the  conference  of  1802  opened  with 
greater  prospects,  and  the  work  became  universal  in  Ten^ 
nessee.  The  Presbyterians  appeared  to  hare  forgolfett 
that  they  had  any  Confession  of  Faith  or  discipline!;  aftd 
the  Methodists  had  laid  aside  their  Pisciplise^  and 
seemed  to  forget  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  ^e^ 
rules  contained  therein,  and  as  established  from  tntie  t^ 
time  by  the  General  conference. 

I  vfisited  the  old  stamping-ground,  Sumner  and  Dav!«l^ 
BOtt  counties,  where  I  had  labored  in  1795,  and  again  itt 
1798,  and  found  a  great  change.  The  class  meetingd* 
were  free  to  all;  the  love-feasts  open  to  all;  and  they 
Were  mixed  up  in  such  confusion  that  it  was  impoesibbr 
to  tell  to  what  Church  or  denomination  they  belonged. 
Hie  Western  annual  conferenoe  for  the  year  sat  at  Stran*- 
ther's,  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee.  Bishop  Asbttry 
presided.  There  was  a  general  attendance  of  the  preach-' 
ers,  and  the  conference  sat  in  the  house  of  brother 
Strauther,  and  the  public  exercises  were  in  the  woods  t% 
a  stand  in  hearing  of  the  house.  The  conference  and 
the  public  exercises  were  of  the  same  mixed  charac* 
tei*.  To  my  astonishment,  on  the  first  day  of  the  oon* 
fdrence  several  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  itttaro^ 
duced  into  the  <5onference,  and  remained  during  thai' 
day.  When  the  conference  adjourned  I  took  brother 
M^Kendree  aside,  and  stated  to  him  my  views  on  the 
impropriety  of  the  course  pursued  in  breaking  down  aft 
our  rules  and  regulations  as  Methodists ;  but  especidly 
in  our  annual  conference,  I  observed  to  him,  thiat  m:aiiy 
of  oar  local  {brethren,  aild  etotoie  who' had  been  travemg* 
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preachen  fbr  yetn^  were  excluded  a  seat  among  us,  while 
those  miniBten  of  another  denomination  were  admitted 
and  BOt  objeeted  to.  I  insisted  on  him,  as  the  presiding 
elder,  to  enter  his  objection  when  we  met  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  admitted  it  was  wrong,  but  said  he  could  not 
broach  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Asbury  appeared  to  entertain 
such  fayorable  notions  of  the  union  that  then  prevailed. 
I  observed  that  I  was  no  enemy  to  union  and  communion 
with  any  denomination  upon  proper  principles,  and  if  he 
declined  I  would  bring  the  subject  before  the  conference, 
and  aoeordingly  did  so  on  the  sitting  of  the  conference 
next  morning.  I  stated  my  objections  at  length,  and 
cited  our  Discipline,  and  insisted  that  our  rules  estab- 
lished class  meetings  and  loye-feasts  as  wise  and  pruden- 
tial means,  and  that  they  were  peculiar  to  the  Methodist 
Ohurch*  Other  denominations  did  not  consider  them 
either  wise  br  prudential,  or  they  would  introduce  them 
into  their  Churches ;  and  why  should  they  wish  to  in- 
trude on  our  privileges,  while  they,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, considered  them  no  privilege  ?  and  in  regard  to  the 
annual  conference,  the  Discipline  clearly  pointed  out  who 
had  the  right  to  a  place  in  their  sittings,  etc.  Mr.  As- 
buiy  decidedly  opposed  my  views,  and  stated  to  the  con- 
ference that  I  was  but  a  young  man,  and  referred  the 
conference  to  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  views  and  conduct 
on  like  occasions.  No  member  of  the  conference  took 
sides  vnth  me,  but  all  remained  silent ;  and  when  Mr. 
Asbury  concluded  his  remarks,  I  made  my  rejoinder,  and 
acknowledged  that  I  was  but  a  junior,  but  thought  I 
understood  Methodist  Discipline,  and  that  as  a  Church 
we  were  not  to  be  governed  by  Mr.  Wesley's  views  or  the 
views  of  any  other  man,  however  aged,  but  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  General  conference ;  and  if  the  Presby- 
terians, or  any  other  denomination,  had  a  desire  to  enjoy 
vhat  we  esteemed  privileges,  let  them  adopt  t\keiui  Vei 
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ttimr  OHoroliefl;  and  then  we  would  redprooste^  md  doIf 
till  then.  When  I  concluded  my  obseryations  I  re({aested 
Mr.  Asbuiy  to  give  me  my  appointment  in  this  coutrj^ 
and  I  assured  him  I  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  th«  preianl 
mode  of  doing  business.  He  obseryed  that  I  was  too 
cold  for  that  climate;  that  I  should  go  farther  Berth. 
And  here  our  controversy  ended;  but  we  had  no  more 
Presbyterian  ministers  during  the  sitting  of  conferenoe. 
Mr.  Asbnry  was  at  that  time  not  able  to  walk  alone^  from 
a  rheumatic  aflfection  in  his  feet^  and  brother  M^Kesdre^ 
had  to  accompany  him  to  the  Holston  country;  and  afler 
they  arrived  in  the  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Knoxvillc;  the  subject  of  what  I  had  said  at  conference 
was  brought  up,  and^Mr.  Asbury  acknowledged  that  I  ha4 
taken  the  proper  ground,  and  wrote  me  on  the  subject^ 
stating  that  reciprocity  was  the  true  doctrine.  He  alii^ 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Hodges  his  views,  and  al 
I  the  next  conference  at  Mount  Gerizim;  1803^  he  preaehed 
that  doetarine  to  the  conference./ 

From  the  conference  at  Strauther'S;  October,  1802, 1 
received  my  appointment  on  Limestone  circuit  alone.  I 
was  appointed  at  the  conference  to  attend  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  and  obtain  an  act  of  ineorponLtion  ht 
Bethel  Academy.  I  performed  that  duty  and  arrived  ooi 
my  circuit  late  in  November.  I  took  with  me  Adjot 
M'Guire,  a  young  man  that  had  been  lately  licensed  te 
preach,  and  employed  him  as  a  helper,  which  was  after- 
ward sanctioned  by  the  presiding  elder.  When  I  entered 
upon  my  circuit,  I  found  that,  to  a  very  great  extent^  the 
people  were  prejudiced  against  a  married  preacher,  and  I 
could  find  no  house  open  at  which  I  could  board  n^ 
wife,  either  for  love  or  money.  In  this  state  of  affairs  I 
was  brought  to  a  stand.  I  had  some  little  money,  asd 
found  a  few  friends;  and  in  those  days  I  considered  bijf- 
/mlf  equMl  to  any  emergency,  and  immediately  se^  abew^ 
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im^tiiig  kgp  for  »  oabisi  and  a  few  frieads  aasitted  me  in 
getting  tbem  together^  and  I  purohased  some  plank  and 
hndk,  and  in  Uia  coarse  of  a  few  weeks  had  a  snug  little 
room  fitted  np  adjoining  brother  L.  Fitoh's,  about  three 
miles  firom  Flemingsborg.  During  the  tipie  I  waa  build- 
ing my  cabin  I  attended  my  Sunday  appointments,  and 
through  the  week  attended  to  my  work  and  collecting 
materials  tp  fit  out  my  cabin;  and  having  accomplished 
that  bifsiness,  |  entered  regularly  upon  my  work.  The 
cirouit  had  been  much  neglected  the  past  year,  and  relig- 
ion waa  at  a  low  ^bb,  and  we  commenced  in  good  earnest 
The  winter  was  seyere  and  the  congregations  but  small. 
On  the  opening  of  spring  I  commenced  two  days'  meet- 
ingSi  and  called  together  the  local  preachers  to  my  aid« 
Early  in  ^une  we  had  a  two  days'  meeting  at  Union  meet- 
ing-house, not  far  from  Germantown;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion it  pleased  Gk>d  to  manifest  his  power  in  a  very  singu- 
lar manner  on  3iiQday,  and  the  first-fruits  was  the  con- 
version of  brother  Petticord's  oldest  daughter.  Brother 
Petticord  was  one  of  the  first  race  of  Methodists  from 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  and  a  relative  of  Caleb  B. 
Petticord,  who  was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  traveling 
preacher  in  1777.  This  meeting  continued  on  Sunday 
night  and  part  of  Monday,  and  numbers  were  seriously 
affected.  From  this  meeting  the  holy  flame  spread  in 
every  direction,  and  the  work  became  general  throughout 
the  circuit,  at  Bracken  meeting-houae,  and  Shannon,  and 
Flemingsburg,  and  Locust  meeting-house,  and  at  private 
houses,  and  our  congregations  became  crowded  night  and 
day. 

In  August  we  had  a  four  days'  meeting  at  Shannon 
meeting-house.  This  was  a  time  that  numbers  still  liv- 
ing well  rempmber.  This  meeting  continued  night  and 
ix^  without  intermission.  I  was  employed  night  and 
4^7  without  sleeping  for  ihree  nights.    Brother  'M!'ELev 
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dree  preached  on  Monday  morning,  and  wliile  He  WM 
preaching  the  power  of  God  rested  on  the  congregation; 
and  abont  the  middle  of  his  sermon  it  came  down  npon 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  sank  down  into  my  arms 
while  sitting  behind  him  in  the  pulpit.  His  silence 
called  every  eye  to  the  pulpit.  I  instantly  raised  him  up 
to  his  feet;  and  the  congregation  said  his  face  beamed 
with  glory.  He  shouted  out  the  praise  of  God,  and  it 
appeared  like  an  electric  shock  in  the  congregation, 
Many  fell  to  the  floor  like  men  slain  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  meeting  continued  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  wit- 
nesses were  raised  up  to  declare  that  God  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sin,  and  many  did  say  he  could  cleanse 
from  all  unrighteousness.  From  this  meeting  the  work 
went  on  with  astonishing  power;  hundreds  were  con- 
verted to  God  3  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
this  revival  was,  that  almost  all  the  children  of  the  old| 
f&ithful  Methodists  were  the  subjects  of  the  work. 

Our  last  quarterly  meeting  was  at  Flemingsburg,  at 
which  brother  Nicholas  Snethen  and  brother  M'Kendree 
attended,  and  preached  in  the  power  and  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit.  It  was  a  time  long  to  be  remembered. 
There  was  one  peculiar  circumstance  which  I  will  relate. 
Old  father  Duzan,  who  had  raised  a  numerous  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  and  then  had  a  son  in  the  traveling 
connection,  was  surrounded  by  his  family  and  engaged  in 
prayer  on  the  ground.  Presently  he  was  seen  supporting 
his  youngest  son,  and  proclaiming  aloud  to  those  anmnd, 
<<  Glory  to  God,  he  has  converted  my  last  child.  Now  let 
me,  thy  servant,  depart  in  peace;  for  my  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation.'^  This  conference  year  closed  with  an 
increase  for  Limestone  circuit  of  about  five  hundred. 
The  people  were  anxious  for  my  return  for  the  next  year. 
There  were  now  houses  enough  open  to  receive  me  to  live 
in  and  cost  me  nothing.    The  preachers  who  united  is 
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oMnTlBg  an  this  work^  w«re  BenjAnus  Northflotl,  J$mm 
(fOnU,  Jatnis  Taylor,  Josliaa  Saigent,  Jeremiak  Lawson, 
&i^  Banies^  and  Biohard  lilton,  together  witk  manj 
ezkorters  and  leadere,  wlio  entered  heartily  into  the  work. 
This  year  ended  the  hi^iest  days  of  my  itinerant  life; 
fbr  the  happiest  days  of  a  Methodist  preacher  is  to  he  on 
a  eiremt  where  he  can  pursue  a  regnlar  eonrsc  and  preach 
efery  day.  I  had  the  honor  of  lodging  the  Bishop  one 
nighty  in  the  l(^-cabin  I  had  hoilt,  while  on  his  way  to 
eonfbrenoe. 

The  conference  this  year  was  at  Mount  Oerizim^  Oeto- 
ber  2, 1808.  At  this  conferenoe  Mr.  Asbary  insisted  that 
I  should  cross  the  Ohio  and  take  upon  me  the  formation 
of  a  new  district  in  that  new  and  wilderness  ooontry^  and 
act  ns  presiding  elder.  I  took  several  days  to  think^on 
the  subjecti  and  gave  him  for  answer,  that  I  considered 
myself  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  a  responsible  un- 
dertaking; but  he  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  but 
appointed  me  presiding  elder  of  Ohio  district,  which 
included  all  the  settlements  from  the  Big  Miami  up  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Steubenville,  which  was  then  called 
West  Wheeling  circuit,  running  down  the  Ohio,  includ- 
ing Little  Kanawha  and  Guyandotte  circuits,  in  Virginia, 
uid  some  settlements  on  Licking,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  entered  upon  my  work  about  the  last  of  October, 
1808.  The  first  quarterly  meeting  was  at  Ward's  meet- 
ing-honse — a  new  house  built  of  rough  beech  logs— on 
Duck  creek,  Hamilton  county,  near  where  Madisonville  is 
now  situated — John  Sale  and  Joseph  Oglesby  were  the 
ciretut  preachers.  This  was  then  called  the  Miami  cir- 
cuit, and  included  all  the  settlements  between  the  Mi- 
amis  and  as  far  north  including  the  settlements  on  Mad 
river,  as  high  up  as  the  neighborhood  where  Urbana  now 
standi^  »nd  east  of  the  Little  Miami  as  high  up  aa  lihi^ 
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Mttlements  on  Bullskiby  und  all  the  BettleniAiitft  on  th« 
Bast  Fork  of  tke  Little  Miami,  and  a  fev  setUememta  ia 
Campbell  county,  Kentucky.  This  route  the  preaohen 
accomplished  in  six  weeks.  We  organised  tipro  quarterly 
meetings  in  the  bounds,  so  that  the  presiding  elder  wu 
two  weeks  in  the  bounds  of  the  circuit,  preaching  Joeearly 
every  dby.  The  most  easterly  appointment  was  at  bzodier 
Boggs's,  on  the  Little  Miami,  a  few  miles  from  the  Yellow 
•Springs.  From  that  point  we  generally  started  at  dsy^ 
light  for  the  settlements  on  the  Scioto,  haying  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles,  without  a  house,  to  the  first  inl>abit- 
snts  at  old  Chilieotbe;  The  Scioto  xsircoit  included  all 
that  tract  of  country  inhabited  on  Paint  creek  out  tt 
Neiw  Mavket,  Brush  creek,  Eagfe  creek,  and  Ohio  Bxo4 
ereek,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Scioto,^  and  then 
Vip  the  Scioto  to  the  Pickaway  Plains,  indudiug  Ghili- 
cothe  and  the  settlements  on  White's  creek,  a  four  weeks' 
circuit.  From  thence  one  day's  ride  to  the  settlementi 
in  Hocking  Valley,  which  was  called  Hocking  circuit, 
which  laid  principally  on  that  river  and  its  tribuiarieSi 
and  a  few  settlemernts  on  the  waters  of  Walnut  creek* 
From  New  Lancaster  we  generally  took  two  days  and  a 
half  to  .reach  th^  bounds  of  West  Wheeling  circmt,  in 
the  neighborhood  where  St.  Clairsville  is  now  located. 
This  was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  including  the  settlements 
on  the  Ohio  river,  foid  extending  back  to  the  frontier  set- 
tlements on  the  West  Wheeling  and  Short . creeks,. etq. 
From  this  point  we  returned  by  the  same  route  to  New 
Lancaster,  and  then  down  the  Hocking  to  Sunday  oreek 
and  Monday  creek,  apd  then  over  to  Marietta  oircuit. 
This  circuit  was  up  and  down  the  Qhio  firom  Marietta  as 
low  down  as  the  settlements  were  formed,  and  up  to  die 
ibead  of  Long  Eeach^  and  up  the  Muskingum  river  as 
far  as  Olover  Bottom  and  Wolf  creek,  and  so  down  to  the 
/wighborboqd  of  JMEaxiet^,  and  over  the  Ohio  into  Vv- 
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(^ate  ta  the  n^UM  of  ihe  Little  KabawIul  This  irai 
called  the  Muskinguin  ifttid  Little  Ktiiitvha  cireuttf.  It 
WM  bat  »  three  weeks*  eircoit,  and  lad  one  preaoher. 
From  the  neighborhood  of  Marietta  we  started  down  the 
Ohio  river  by  way  of  Oraham'a  Station  to  the  month  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  and  down  to  Oreen  <Bottoin--^rother 
8parloek^»*-which  was  the  trit  ap|K)iiitttient  on  Gnyan- 
dotte  oironit.  This  oironit  contained  all  the  territory 
south  and  west  of  the  Great  K^nawha^  and  down  to  the 
month  of  Big  Sandy  and  the  settlements  back  from  the 
Ohio  riyer.  This  was  a  field  of  labor  that  required  about 
eleven  weeks  to  aeeomplish,  and  many  privations.  The 
Methodists  were,  in  those  days,  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  Ikr  between,  and  we  were  half  our  time  obliged  to 
put  up  in  taverns  and  places  of  entertainment,  subjeet  to 
the  disorder  and  abuse  of  the  nnprinoipled  and  half-civ-» 
ilised  inmates,  suffering  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  sleep^- 
ing  in  open  cabins  on  the  floor,  sometimes  without  bed  o# 
coveting,  and  but  little  prospect  of  any  support  from  the 
people  among  whom  we  labored,  and  none  from  any  other 
source ;  for  there  was  no  provision  in  those  days  for  mis- 
sionaries. But,  notwithstanding  all  the  privations  and 
Sufferings  that  we  endured,  we  had  the  consolation  thai 
Our  labor  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  We  were  gratified 
in  having  souls  for  our  hire,  and  rejoiced  to  sec  the  wil-* 
demess  blossom  as  the  rose.  New  societies  sprang  up  in 
various  places,  the  circuits  were  enlarged,  immigiation 
increased,  and  the  forest  was  subdued,  and  comforts  mul« 
tiplied.  In  the  Ml  of  1805  I  was  removed  from  the 
Ohio  district  to  the  Kentucky  district,  and  brother  John 
Sale  was  appointed  my  successor.  The  Western  confer* 
snoe  ^MT  this  year  was  held  at  brother  Houstin's,  in  Scott 
county,  Kentucky,  October  2d'.  Bishops  Asbury  and 
Whatooiat  attended  at  this  conference.  Our  borders  be*- 
eiine  great^f  ^nlMjgdA.     We  now  included  in  the  "W  eiAiattL 
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eosfeamiee  fif^  diikicts^  vMtohiiig  fxo»  ihe  IbuliiigM^ 
in  Oliioi  to  the  OptkwMfl^  la  LcHUfliana. 

The  two  years  that  I  presided  in  the  Ohio  dietrittt  kid 
the  fbandatioii  for  the  fiitore  succeis  i^  Methodism.  We 
had  been  successfal  in  introdneing  onr  doetrines  into 
almost  OTerj  neighborhood,  and  this  formed  a  nnolens  foi 
the  immigrants  that  v^re  oonstantly  arriving  in  the  cowh 
try.  NwoaberB  of  Methodbts  from  Yirginisy  Maiylnadi 
PennffylTania,  New  Jtnejf  and  the  eastern  statesy  settled 
in  the  Miami,  Seioto^  Hooking,  and  Mnskingnm  YiiUey% 
and  a  goodly  number  of  ralnable  looal  preachers  nettled 
among  them,  and  united  with  us  in  carrying  on  the 
good  work  of  Gtoif  under  the  superintendence  of  divine 
Providence.  Numbers  of  young  men  were  raised  mp  in 
different  sections  of  the  western  country,  and  entered 
the  missionary  field  full  of  Ecal,  and  eminently  pionsi 
and  by  this  means  we  were  enabled  to  follow  immigimtiQii 
and  the  wide-spread  settlements. 

In  1804  the  number  of  circuits  in  the  Western  eonfiyr-i 
ence  was  twentywuz,  and  the  number  of  preaohem  sta* 
tioned  was  thirty-seveup  and  but  one  district  in  Ohio.  I^ 
1810,  which  included  brother  Sale's  four  years  on  OhiQ 
district,  the  work  had  extended,  and  there  were  three 
districts  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  tweirty^«M| 
circuits;  number  of  j^eaehers,  thirty-one.  The  numbtf 
of  circuits  for  this  year  in  the  Western  conferenoe  was 
fifty-nine,  and  the  numb^  of  preachers  stationed  was 
eighty-one.  In  1804  the  number  of  members  in  tho  Ohio 
district  was  one  thousand|  two  hundred  and  fifleen,  and  in 
the  bounds  of  the  Western  conference,  nine  thonsandy 
seven  hundred  and  eighty.  In  1810  the  number  in  Ohio 
was  eight  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one;  and 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Western  conference,  twenfy-two 
Aousand,  nine  hundred  and  four.  Compare  this  wi^ 
1798.    Number  of  preaehexs  in  Ohio^  John  KoUsri 


iktMlVer  6t  tuembefii,  nitiMy-triiit.  I^mbeir  of  pfeMheift 
ih  Ah  htrtttiis  of  tile  Wefttetti  ^nfer^nc^,  ^rteen;  vai, 
tlr6  fiinnbe):  bf  iaeMl>etii,  tw6  thotrsatad,  five  bnndred  atid 
ninety-fiTB.  7o  tn^tnpar^  the  preset  number  in  tbe  boundfe 
t>f  Ofai^,  in  iBtj-«i4  yeiw  tbey  increased  from  ninety-nine 
to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Sorely  this  ift 
th^  Lord's  doing,  abd  it  is  tnarrelons  im  onr  eyes.  In 
1798  ym»  the  first  introdaetion  t)f  itinerancy  north-west 
X/f  Vbt  Ohio;  vnd  one  solitary  pilgrim  passed  orer  this 
blr6bk  htmting  tip  tHb  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isniel ; 
Uid  iitf#  behold  thetn  spttod  into  batids,  Hot  only  in  Ohio> 
M%  ItidiaHa^  IllinoiB,  Michigati,  WistsonSin,  Iowa,  Milh 
Ibtcri,  ArkscnsaS;  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Minnesotay 
^febrafeika,  Salt  Lid:e,  Oregon,  ^nd  Oftlifomia,  all  of  whioli 
Jit'that  !Snti6  Was  c<:^paratiVely  a  vast  howling  wildenreMl 
'  ?Fh6  ^x^fCifeiTire  "Abd  JtAxfr  incidefal  to  my  appmntmerhi 
bWlight  tb  "siErveire  "attecls  of  bilious "  fevier.  At  one  timf6 
my  life  was  despaired  of;  and  in  the  fell  of  1805  Mr. 
AAtny  thcrtight  best  to  tirtnore  ffiiB  to  the  Kentucky  difr. 
ttfet.  Here  I  was^  among  my  old  fricfnds  with  whom  I 
faafl  tbttght  ^tOAhj  a  baittle  sore,  and  dried  up  Enon,  netir  t6 
S&letii,  and  atiiaed  the  doctrines  of  ttnconditional  election 
and  i^Jrtfobation  to  become  a  isteiich  in  the  nostrils  of 
tfrose  %lit)  tflalttily  ihveirtigated  the  Subject.  I  spent  fbttt 
y^afS  ill  ifhtrt;  dit^riifit  with  great  lufatisl^tibn  to  myself,  tmd 
also  to  flife  •p6T)plfe  Whtotti  t  WaiET  ftbnt  to  iSetve.  There  wiBre 
but  ti  *fteW  xhitigjs 'tnftt  ititbt!rupt6fld  ottr  'harmony  ind  peace. 
Otfe  'tWS,  th^t  ih  'oonwqtitttice  ttf  my  illness  I  could  not 
tittevrd  u  ih^etlng'^here  iih«  sitinniiient  was  td  be  admin^ 
istettfd.  'l'4Steht'&  di^^vJou'Wit^i  instructions  to  administer, 
yfrhtoh  W%*  wiled  in  qutestion  "by  some,  and  complaint 
lehtcft^d  tfgfiditet'^tTe^'btit  I  sustained  the  position  I  had 
tkketi,  oh  rire  ground  tihart  the  deacon  was  directed  to 
ttsiM  the  elder  in 'such  oases,  atid  I  sticceeded  in  my  jTUh 
iSSU^tion.  'Tbe^hf^'^ttntf,  Ae  p^rt  I  took  with  tii^  \^oQ«l 
8* 
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fiPeMch/sn  in  advoci^g  tlieir  right  to  jelder'fl  orcUir%  wliid^ 
«M  finally  «9cceiifaL  In  1807  tlier«  uss  a  mectiiqp  of 
ike  local  deacons  at  mj  lionsc,  at  wMch  Bishop  Aabniy 
was  present^  and  favored  the  plan.  The  agitation  after 
this  meeting  settled  down  quietly,  and  my  oppon^niii 
remained  qniet. 

I  was  next  appointed  to  the  Salt  Biver  district^  where 
I  remained  two  yean,  during  which  time  Another  dift- 
Gulty  arose.  Jl  traveling  elder  was  accused  of  jbninor 
rality;  and  ai^ong  the  charges  and  specifications .  wcKf 
some  of  improper  words.  I  examined  the  duffgee,  an^ 
£ar  improper  words  I,  as  his  presiding  elder,  acted  .npoi| 
them  officially,  aiid  did  not  submit  them  to  the  oom^it- 
tee,  for  which  thqr  charged  me  at  conference  with  wit 
adndnistration ;  but  the  conference  sustained  me..  We 
had  in  general  very  good  times  throughout  the  dintriet; 
but  the  field  was  a  large  one,  including  a  very  extenaiTe 
territory;  €on^equently,  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  was 
willing  to  have  some  better  situation,  and  received  lag 
appointment  to  the  Cincinnati  circuit  Here  I  had  ibr 
my  helper  John  Strange.  M7e  passed  an  agreeable  year; 
and  at  the  conference  held  at  Chilicothe,  in  the  fidi  ol 
1811, 1  was  appdnted  to  Cincinnati  station,  it  being  ihe 
first  statbn  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  I  organised  the  atar 
tion,  -and  many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  I  estabr 
lished  ase  still  in  use.  We  had  but  one  church  in  the 
city^  and  it  went  nnder  the  name  of  the  Stone  Chnnoh.  I 
preached  three  tunes  every  Sunday,^  and  on  WedncNidiij 
nighty  and  while  stationed  in  that  house  my  voice  fiuled 
me.  Ihe  Methodists  being  too  poor  to  biqr «  stove  to 
warm  the  house  in  winter,  and  on  Sunday  morning  it 
being  generally  oiDwded,  their  breath  would  eondense  oi^ 
%he  walls,  and  the  water  would  run  down  and  acroos  Af 
floor.    The  next  conference  I  did  not  attend,  but  was  ep- 


not  M$  lo  dd  jMdi)  bttt  ie  giTs  achrioe  w  «#i«aia  cmm. 
This  JHT  I  ekied  my  itinenuioj,  «od  sold  mj  honc^ 
bridUi  Middle^bi^  and  aaddle,  tad  gstheitd  np  the 
fingmantfli  Aodiiie  fertune  thai  I  bad  made  fiom  ibwentj* 
six  joan*  labor  amoonted  to  ibrea  bnadsed  dollaia. 
IVom  tbe  Mi  of  Januaiy^  1706, 1  trayelad  as  a  married 
man,  ao  aUovtaaoa  being  made  for  tba  wife.  Part  of  tbe 
time  aiztf-fimr  doUan  was  allowed  a  traveling  preaeberj 
and  be  mnit  find  bis  own  borse  and  fixias,  bis  own  ward* 
lobe  and  tbat  ef  bis  wife,  togetber  witb  ber  board;  and 
tbe  otber  part  of  tbe  time  it  was  eigbty  dollars,  still 
aotbing  for  wife.  I  was  tbe  first  married  preaeber  in  tbe 
west  wbo  traveled  after  marrying.  I  met  witb  every  dis- 
eooiagement  tbat  oonld  be  tbrown  in  my  way.  Preacbers 
and  people  said,  ''Yon  bad  better  locate.''  I  sbared 
equally  witb  tbe  sin^e  men  wben  tbey  were  on  tbe  cir- 
enit  witb  me,  in  order  to  keep  peace.  I  bore  all  tbe  mar- 
mnrings  and  complainings  from  every  qaarter,  and  ap- 
peared at  conference  every  year  ready  for  work.  One  win- 
ter I  bad  to  use  a  borrowed  blanket  instead  of  a  cloak  or 
overcoat.  Tbat  year  my  wife  was  among  ber  relations,  and 
well  taken  care  of.  Now  a  man  is  no  preacher  except  be 
bas  a  wife  and  family,  whose  allowance  is  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  wife  the  same,  and  children  provided  for; 
boose  rent,  ^el,  and  table  expenses;  tbe  bishops'  sala- 
ries to  tbe  full  secured,  and  for  presiding  elders  so  much 
is  apportioned  among  the  circuits  and  stations.  The 
allowance  to  many  of  the  preachers  of  tbe  present  day 
laries  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  while  the  poor  superannuate  must  find  his  own 
boose,  pay  his  rent,  Ornish  his  own  table,  etc.,  and 
receive  from  the  conference  steward  sometimes  fourteen 
and  twenty  dollars,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  forty  dol- 
lars; and  bow  can  a  superannuate  keep  soul  and  body 
togetber  on  tluU  dividend f    lam  soperamraate  Va  l3i% 


Semtliefli  ^tVisMfa,  ^i^  Ittm  not  haw  t  ilUiU  tai(k%Mt  to 
KVe.  My  \fi\MB  Hhd  ii^S%H«i^  to  cultivkte  4nt  ]^]^% 
flib  i^y  1^  iaj  htHhreh  in  the  KetittiDky,  tTetinoM^ 
tad  O&ii)  t!6n!^^)eHi6to9  fore  ^1  k^own  16  €k>d  and  tiM 
OhtUNA,  aM  tt^y  IbeMitMny  is  itt  heav^ta.  None  Midtn  ^ 
eare  for  thy  tsi^fUiMAenbeik  bowv  I  kt^  ait  pHflielit  in  ny 
^ighty^fiftb  yeaV;  Md  diiti  Hdt  IsUy  tttuA  lOfigftr  in  l^« 
tabisftitt6le;  fmt;  tli^o^gli  ti<^'he8  ^  g^%6«  in  €hTi«t  ^etfM, 
I  liaVe  t6t  toe  t>re^t^  *^^  )>iSLiHliiig  df  -Odd;  it  li<M« 
ii6t  mad6  iritb  liatodii,  et^ttud  in  the  h^y^HB/'' 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

ICIOHABL    XLLI8. 

Lf  Bketehing  Ae  lift  of  ihis  grett  and  good  ] 
ny  great,  beeaoM  all  true  greatneaa  must  hayo  goodiMas 
fiir  its  baais,  andibia  he  poaaessed  in  aa  eminemt  degree-^* 
we  regret  that  hiatoiy  fbmiahea  na  no  record  of  the  date 
and  place  of  hia  birtih,  except  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
state  of  Mai^^and.  He  waa  among  the  first  that  enu 
bmced  religion  in  that  state  throagh  the  inatnunentalitf 
of  Weale/s  misaionaries.  The  field  was  then  white  unto 
luurreat^  and  laborers  were  much  needed  to  gather  thai 
harvest  3  hence,  they  were  thrust  out  in  the  order  of  God's 
providence,  in  a  way  that  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  the 
present  day  would  hardly  idlow  to  be  proper.  But  Qod'n 
ways  are  not  oar  ways,  neither  are  Ood's  thoughts  our 
thoughts.  He  who  with  ^'a  worm  can  thrash  the  mount- 
ains/' can  make  the  feeblest  instnnnentality  and  agency 
accomplish  the  mightiest  results.  Thus,  in  the  early 
days  of  Methodism,  men  were  called  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, and  thrust  o«t  into  the  field,  that  even  the  Methodist 
Church  at  ike  present  day  would  object  to  as  not  possess- 
ing the  necessary  q«ai£fieations  for  such  a  iratk.  Young 
Ellis  was  thus  called;  and  feeling  that  woe  waa  him 
if  he  did  not  preach  the  Gh)spel,  he  commenced  soon 
after  his  conversion  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  In 
the  year  17M  he  was  admitted  on  trial  as  a  traveling 
preacher;  and  the  first  appointment  which  appears  on 
the  Minutes  was  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  may  hav« 
been  travdiajr  vnitr  ihe  elder  wme  time  prenooa  ta  ^h* 
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above  date^  as  that  was  tHe  time  of  His  appointment  to 
Baltimore;  but  of  this  we  have  no  information.  At  tlie 
same  conference  where  Bishop  Asbury  was  ordained  to 
the  episcopal  office,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon.  This  was 
in  the  year  1785,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1783. 

The  next  year,  which  was  1786,  he.  was  appointed  to 
Frederick  circuit,  and  the  following  year  to  Fairfax,  in 
the  stole  tf  Yirgifiit^  whem  he  wad  intftnuncbti^  uadei 
Qo^  of  aooomplishing  miieh  ^ood  in  the  enlargetnvnt  of 
ihe  Bedeemet^s  kingdom.  In  the  yedt  1783,  fot  wani 
oi  that  6app<^  for  his  ianaily  which  the  Ohttrck  cook! 
not  or  would  not  give,  he  wai  obfiged  either,  aocOrding 
to  apoeidli^  instruction^  to  '^deny  the'fsitfa  and  beofUnfl 
wdiie  than  an  infidel  in  not  pnmding  for  his  oitn,"  or  ti 
l^svm  the  ministry  and  server  tableis  to  keep  his  £EiiAily 
hoth.  etafvation.  One  dilty  can  never  crowd  out  another  j 
abd  hie  first  duty  being  to  feed  and  elothe  his  wife  and 
•bildren,  he  oould  not  have  been  either  oaUed  of  God  ts 
p)3ea6h  atid  travel  to  their  negledt^  aoi!  trould  Qod  hav« 
Uttssed  his.  ministoatioBS  while  thus  engaged.  A  greai 
Btany  leafcuit  and  efficient  ministers  of  the  Gospel  havfi 
been  coknpeUed  tos-olMe  dieir  mission  on  this  accounti 
tiirowing  the  jre8f>^nsibility  upon  the  Church,  where  i< 
properly  bel(»gB.  If  they  that  preach  the  Gospel  shall 
Hve  of  th^  Gkwpel,  aocordikig  to  the  ordination  lof  heaveui 
that  Ohuroh  which  will  njiuazle  ihb  ox,  or,  in  0th;er.woids!, 
witJ&hold  lie  mqppOrt  from  iha  stonister,  will  be  held  act- 
eont table  in  the  day  of  eternity,  if  ilbt  in. lime,  for  iti 
gross  iegled:  and  dereliction.  Itt  the  providence  of  Qod, 
however^  such  Ohurchee  are  tiaually  visited  in .  timje  likn 
those  of  Asia,  as  Churches  like  nation!  lire  judged  it 
time;:  ,6oes  it  not  meet  tike  observation'. of  evidry  on<| 
tkat  those  individual  Ghmrches  who  supply  most  libivrall) 
ito  wttakt  9f  their  paatore,  and  eagi^ifliosthear^ly  i^ 
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til  beneTolent  enterpiisM,  are  the  moat  blcised  wiili  ipirw 
itnal  prosperitj?  With  what  heart,  let  na  wsk,  can  a 
miniBter  of  the  Goepel  ditpenae  the  word  of  life  and  dis- 
trihute  spiritual  thinga  to  a  Ghureh  full  of  richea  aad 
increaaed  ini  gooda,  when  his  heart  ia  borne  down  with 
care  and  anxiety  about  the  next  meal  for  his  poor  wifb 
and  children?  It  wonld  take  a  fitith  greater  than  Abn^ 
ham's  to  enable  him  to  poor  forth  bright^  glad  atreama 
from  saoh  a  troubled  fountain.  We  know  it  is  said,  ^'  Let 
him  trust  in  Gk)4.  He  ought  not  to  be  anxious  abo«t 
what  he  shall  eat  or  wear.  Hia  treasure  is  in  hearea; 
and,  beside  all  this,  his  great  Master  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.''  All  this  is  well  enough,  but  God  will  not 
send  the  rftyens  to  feed  him,  nor  command  the  stones  to 
be  made  bread,  when  there  is  a  Chareh  abuadantlj  able 
to  supply  his  wants,  and  God  has  commanded  that  Ohoreh 
to  giTO  the  laborer  his  hire. 

Thus  it  was  with  Michael  Ellis,  and  thus  it  has  been 
with  hundreds  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Finding  that  he  must  look  out  for  himself,  he  removed, 
with  his  family,  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Belmont  county. 
Here  he  went  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  toiling  hard 
all  week  and  going  out  on  the  Sabbath  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  destitute  in  his  neighborhood.  By  his  own 
industry  he  was  enabled  to  rear  a  large  and  interesting 
family;  and  one  of  his  sons  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  trayeling  preacher  in  the  Ohio  con- 
ference. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1809  that  we  became  acquaint 
with  this  fhther  in  Israel.  His  influence  fbr  God  and 
religion,  like  that  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  in  Mamre, 
ipread  all  over  the  country  where  he  resided,  and  is  felt 
even  to  this  day.  His  fkmily  having  grown  up,  so  that 
by  his  oversight  and  the  industrious,  frugal  management 
of  his  nmhthle  Mad  piom  wife  he  could  see  his  W«!J  »i|Mn^ 
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opened  to  enter  tlie  itinerant  field,  he  eeeordinglj,  •»  tlie 
first  of  November;  1810,  was  readmitted  into  the  travel* 
ing  eonnectian,  and  appointed  to  West  Wheeling  eireniti 
in  the  bounds  of  whieh  he  had  labored  for  manj  yens  as 
a  local  preaehei  with  great  acceptabilitj  and  nsefisdness. 
The  next  year  ho  was  retnmed  to  the  same  oireiiity  and 
anch  was  his  inereaslng  popularity,  eren  in  the  timnity 
of  home,  that  he  would  have  been  gladfy  jseeeived  anothtf 
year  but  for  disciplinary  resbrietiona.'.  Some  preachen 
Boon  wear  out  in  their  fields  of  labor,  s^mI  their  aermc^ 
become  stale  and  tiresome  to  their  hearers..  Under  sueh 
ciroumstanees  the  congregations  look  with  anxiety  finr  the 
«lose  of  the  year,  when  their  appointments  will  temiinate 
«nd  they  can  haye  a  change.  Though  some  are  disposed 
to  think'-'-and  it  may  be  rightly  onongh^-^hat  oar  eeon- 
0mjf  in  removing  preachers  every  two  years^  is  caloukted 
to  produce  a  restlessness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
a  desire  for  frequent  changes^  yet  we  know,  as  a  general 
thing;  that  no  minister  Who  devotes  himself  to  study,  that 
his  profitinig  may  appear  to  fill,  being  thus  enabled  to 
bring  out  of  the  well-«tored  treasury  of  his  mind  that 
jioh  variety  which  the  themes  ^  tiie  Qospel  so  abund- 
antly furnish,  will  be  at  $11  likely  to  wear  out,  or  cause 
his  congregation  to  wi$h  for  his  removal  at  the  expiration 
•of  two  yelirs.  Instead  of  this,  they  become  iaereasingly 
•interesUogr  and  are  enabled,  the  more  effectually  to  adapt 
their  didcoilrses  to  their  audiences,  so  as  to  give  to  saint 
and  sinner  their  portion  in  due  season.  The  desire  for  a 
ichaiige  may  arise,  however,  from  other  causes  beside  want 
Xkf  devotion  to  study,  ^e  preacher  may  render  himself 
.unpopular  from  an  UQOouthness  or  uupleasantoessi  net  to 
«ay  bdorishness,  of  manner,  or  from  »  want  of  sociality 
or  common  sense  in  hi^  jt^gment  of  men  anfl  things; 
-that,  though  he  possessed  the  learning  of  a  Clarke,  or  the 
040fpi0mfp  of  ft  Whitefield,  he  oouUL  uot^  withmt  that 
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neceniiay  eombiBation  of  reqnisites  in  a  preaeber,  makd 
hiiiiself  HBefol  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  Ererj  min- 
bter  ahoQld  atady  the  character  of  his  heareiv;  and  thus, 
while  in  his  miBistnitionB  he  would  ^'studj  to  show  him- 
0elf  approred  unto  Qtod  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed^  giying  to  all  their  portion/'  he  would  gain 
fiiTor  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  Alas  I  with  too  many 
ipreaohen  all  the  ambition  they  seem  to  have  in  preparing 
fi>r  the  pnlpit,  is  to  commit  to  writing  or  memory  a  few 
■keletons  or  sketches  that  they  have  taken  from  Simeon 
6r  Hanam^  which  are  as  likely  to  be  as  fiill  of  Calyinism 
as  any  thing  else;  and  thns,  as  mere  parrots,  ihey  '^  mount 
the  pulpit  with  a  skip/'  repeat  their  memoriter  ha- 
hkagueS;  and  then  ''skip"  down  again.  The  hungry 
theep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  Instead  of  taking  their 
Kbles  and  going  into  their  study,  if  they  have  one,  and 
if  hot,  to  the  woods,  and  there,  by  prayer  and  close,  labo- 
rious thought,  after  finding  a  subject  adapted  to  their 
hearers,  study  it  out  in  all  its  connections  and  bearings, 
filling  their  minds  and  hearts  full  of  the  theme,  and  then 
going,  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  their  pulpits, 
or  school-houses,  or  log-cabins,  and  pouring  out  the  gar- 
nered truths  with  their  full  hearts,  alas  1  how  many  have 
not  a  single  thought  of  their  own,  and  are  the  mere  au- 
traaata  through  which  others  speak  I  But,  again,  there 
a^e  others  who  are  so  wonderfully  enraptured  with  any 
thing  of  a  metaphysical  or  transcendental  cast,  that  the 
plain,  home,  heart-searching  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  lost 
sight  of,  and,  consequently,  the  hearers  who  wait  upon 
such  a  ministry  do  not  ^' taste  the  good  word  of  Grod." 
It  is  so  festooned  with  the  flowets  of  rhetoric,  or  scented 
with  the  phrases  of  metaphysics,  or  incased  with  the 
technicalities  of  logic,  that  the  mind  neither  compre- 
hends, appreciates,  nor  enjoys  the  preaching,  if  it  may  so 
be  called.    We  onee  heard  Bishop  Asbury  fwj  io  «k  c^asA 
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of  joung  candidates  for  orders,  '^  When  you  go  into  the 
pulpit;  go  from  your  closets.  Leave  all  your  vain  specula- 
tions and  metaphysical  reasonings  behind.  Take  with 
you  your  hearts  fiill  of  fresh  spring  water  from  heaTen^ 
and  preach  Christ  crucified  and  the  resurrection^  and  that 
will  conquer  the  world." 

Although  brother  Ellis  could  not  be  called  a  learned 
man  in  the  sciences,  yet  he  was  a  Bible  student,  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  salvation,  and  one  of  the  sound- 
est, clearest  doctrinal  preachers  we  ever  heard.  He 
studied  divinity  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  was  trained 
under  the  professorship  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher.  His 
heart  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  grace  of  God;  and 
having  attained  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  the  perfect  love  that  swelled  his  heart  rolled 
out  to  bless  mankind.  We  doubt  whether  he  ever 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  did  not  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
and  preached  by  Wesley  and  Fletcher.  It  was  the  plain, 
old-fashioned,  unvarnished  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifica* 
tion,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  volitions;  a  simple  faith 
that  brought  into  the  soul  the  life  and  love  of  God.  One 
of  his  favorite  texts,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  ministry, 
was,  '^  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption.''  His  mode 
of  treating  it  was,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  something  after 
this  sort.  After  explaining  how  Christ  is  made  to  the 
believer  wisdom,  he  would  divide  his  subject  into  Uuree 
parts;  namely,  justification,  sanctification,  and  eternal 
redemption.  These  doctrines  he  compared  to  a  ladder, 
the  foot  of  which  rested  on  earth,  and  the  top  of  which 
entered  heaven :  justification,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion were  the  three  successive  rounds  of  this  ladder,  over 
which  the  /soul  passes  in  its  course  to  heaven.     He  would . 
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clearly  describe  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  showing 
the  nature  and  condition  thereof,  and  its  attestation  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  he  would  describe  the  nature  and 
condition  of  sanotification,  and  finally  what  the  Bible 
teaches  in  regard  to  redemption  and  glorification  in 
heayen.  He  seemed  to  be  the  liying  impersonation  of 
his  theme,  passing  through  all  the  progressive  stages  of 
his  subject  till  its  close,  when  he  would  give  a  shouting 
peroration  that  would  make  every  heart  feel  that  the 
preacher  knew  and  felt  whereof  he  spoke. 

Such  preaching  would  not  be  likely  to  tire  a  congrega- 
tion hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and 
such  a  preacher  would  not  be  likely  to  wear  out.  His 
heart  was  fall  of  the  love  of  God,  and  when  he  would 
pour  out  that  heart,  it  was  refreshing  and  fructifying  as 
the  ''dews  of  heaven  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion,  where  the  Lord  commanded  his  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore." 

In  the  year  1812  he  was  appointed  to  Knox  circuit, 
and  it  was  a  year  of  great  labor  and  comfort  to  the  old 
veteran  of  the  cross.  His  predecessor  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  Ariaaism  broadcast  all  over  the  circuit,  and  they 
had  taken  deep  root  and  were  springing  up,  choking  the 
plants  of  evangelical  piety.  Six  of  the  local  preachers 
had  embraced  the  error,  and  some  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  members  had  been  beguiled  from  the  faith  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  Such  was  the  confusion  and  division  oc- 
casioned by  this  heresy,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
circuit  would  be  broken  up  unless  it  were  speedily  ar- 
rested. Ellis  went  to  work  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and,  proclaiming  the  truth  in  love  with  its  two-edged 
power,  it  soon  separated  falsehood  from  the  pure  Gospel, 
and  soon  all  were  enabled  to  discern  the  fallacy  of  Ari- 
anism  and  cling  to  the  divine  doctrine.  In  the  year  1818 
we  were  appointed  to  Barneaville  circuit,  and  \iad  V\i» 

»>  JLv;".  /<  A> 
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plqasure  of  baying  this  emioent  servant  of  God  fpv  owr 
isolleague.  This  waa  a  y^ar  of  great  prosperity  ^nd  1>1«80- 
ing  to  the  Church.  The  oircnit;  like  all  cirouit^  of  tha^ 
day,  was  large,  embracing  part  of  Yirgiaia,  and  lyiag  qi^ 
the  waters  of  Duck  creek,  north-east  of  Marietta.  Ou  it 
there  was  no  leading  road,  and  nothing  by  whicb  wf 
could  reach  the  settlements  but  a  bridle  path.  Th^  iz^- 
habitants,  like  all  backwoods  people  in  those  days,  liY^4 
by  the  chase;  yet  we  have  often  seen  in  their  rude  }og« 
cabins  as  powerful  exhibitions  pf  the  power  of  Cbi4stia% 
ity  as  ever  we  witnessed  in  the  more  refined  oirol«fi  of 
society.  The  fare  on  a  great  portion  of  this;  eireuit  if;if 
too  rough  for  an  aged  man  like  father  Ellis,  an(}  we  c}um 
to  do  all  the  work  during  the  winter,  and  let  hin^  at^u^ 
the  appointments  where  the  fare  was  better  and  the  iiifw^ 
eling  more  easy.  In  the  spring  he  greatly  desire^  to  |^ 
into  this  wilderness  portion,  and  to  giratify  him  yre  <^it 
sented.  At  breakfast  we  said,  ^'Eat  hearty,  f^fyw 
Ellis;  we  fear  you  are  going  into  the  wildernosf  t«f  be 
tempted  by  the  deyil.  You  must  prepare  to  eat  raecoou, 
opossum,  or  bear  meat,  and,  indeed,  in  some  places  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  that.''  Nothing  intimidated,  tbo 
old  soldier  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and,  ere  h^  r&r 
turnedi  won  many  trophies  for  the  cross  of  Jesus. 

In  the  year  X814  he  w«s  a,ppointed  to  the  West  WJieel-^ 
ing  circuit,  a^d  th^  y^ar  following  to  Fairfield,  where  h«f 
continued  to  do  ikt  work  of  an  evangelist,  preaching  v^ 
full  and  ^#e  salvation  to  all.  On  this  circuit  lived  old 
father  Welker,  the  father  of  Rev.  George  W.  Walker,  of 
the  Oinoiimati  conference;  and  under  the  labors  of  Ellia 
and  his  eolleague — Samuel  Brown — ^the  family  were  con- 
verted to  God  and  joined  the  Church.  The  old  gentle-, 
man  was  a  stanch  Boman  Catholic,  and  raised  his  chl]-! 
dren  in  that  faith;  but  there  was  a  power  in  the  pur% 
UB9duli$ntsi  Gospeli  m  preached  bj  this  ye^yj^ft^  ^^ 
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aid  of  the  crosS;  that  oat  its  way  througli  the  supersti- 
tions and  dead  forms  of  that  corrupt  Churchy  and  brought 
the  soul  away  from  all  priestly  mediation  and  absolution 
directly  to  Jesus  Christ;  the  great  high-priest;  for  pardon 
and  salyation.  In  the  year  1816  he  was  appointed  to 
Pickaway;  and  the  following  year  reappointed.  In  this 
and  all  the  fields  of  his  toil;  he  was  in  labors  more  abund- 
ant; and  many  souls  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
being  made  the  happy  partakers  of  saving  grace.  But 
his  work;  as  an  itinerant;  was  done.  In  the  year  1819  he 
received  from  the  conference  a  superannuated  relation; 
and  continued  therein,  preaching  whenever  he  was  able, 
till  his  Master  summoned  him  away  from  the  field  of  his 
toil  and  conflict;  to  that  eternal  glory  and  reward  he  had 
80  often  described.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
town  of  Behoboth;  Perry  county,  Ohio,  and  therC;  full  of 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  he  breathed  out  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  that  Savior  whom  living  he  loved;  and  whom 
dying  he  went  to  embrace  forever. 

Brother  Ellis  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearancOi 
dignified  and  courteous  in  his  manners.  He  was  a  pleas- 
ant speaker,  and  there  was  an  unction  attended  his  ser- 
mons which  commended  them  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  Gt)d.  His  example  and  influence  will  be 
felt  in  the  Church  for  many  years  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ORIOIS    AHB   PR0GBES8    OV    MBTHODISX    III 
GINCINNATI. 

Thoi^qh  Methodism  is  evidentlj  a  pioneer  religion^  ad? 
Qiirablj  adapted  in  its  economy  to  the  early  settlementf 
of  the  coontiy^  and  is  generally  found  far  enough  in  ad- 
yance  of  all  other  religious  denominations^  yet,  aa  it 
xe^ds  the  early  settlement  of  Cincinnati^  the  I^esl^yto- 
nan  Church  takes  precedence.  This  may  he  acQounte^ 
for  hy  the  fkct  that  the  original  proprietors  of  the  ^wn 
vere  Presbyterians.  In  laying  out  the  town  they  appro- 
priated the  south  half  of  the  square  bounded  by  Haii| 
and  Walnut,  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets^  for  the  use  of  sauj 
society.  In  the  autumn  of  1790  the  Hey.  Jamee^  tem- 
per orga^iized  a  Presbyterian  society;  and.  the  con^^rega- 
tions  met  regularly  eyeiy  Sabbath  on  this  square,  under 
the  shi^de  of  the  trees  with  which  it  was  coyered^  to  iis- 
tsCQ  to  the  word  of  Ood.  After  a  few  years  on  ^is  spot 
^be  society  erected  a  stput  frame  bui)diug,  forty,  feet  by 
thirty  in  dimensions.  X\  was  inclosed  with  c^a^boar^jli 
but  neither  lathed,  plastered,  nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was 
made  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  sleepers.  The  seats 
were  constructed  of  the  same  material,  supported  by 
blocks  of  wood.  They  were,  of  course,  without  backs; 
and  here  our  forefather  pioneers  worshiped,  with  their 
trusty  rifles  between  their  knees.  On  one  side  of  the 
house  a  breast-work  of  unplaned  cherry  boards  was  con- 
structed, which  was  styled  the  pulpit,  behind  which  the 
preacher  stood  on  a  piece  of  boat  plank,  supported  by  two 
Uooks  of  wood. 
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In  1792  the  Presbytery  of  Tran^lvania  was  held  in 
this  churchy  and  it  was  the  first  ecdesiastioal  body  eyer 
held  in  the  place.  No  other  Church  was  organised  in 
Cincinnati  till  soTen  years  after  the  organisation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chorch.  The  next  Church  was  probably 
the  Baptist,  which  wa^  organized  in  the  town  of  Golum- 
bia^,  about  six  miles  above  Cincinnati^  and  now  forming 
the  eastern  suburb.  We  have  seen  a  sketch  of  the  old 
house  83  it  stood  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  it  stands  yet^ 
for  aught  we  know,  with  its  clapboards  ^GJliug  gS,  wia* 
dows  broken^  and  dilapidated  walls  and  chimney.  Herq 
the  Baptist  denomination,  in  early  times,  gather^  to- 
gether^ from  aU  parts  of  the  Miami  Valley  and  the 
adjoining  state  of  Kentucky,  to  listen  to  the  word  of  life, 
and  witness  th^  celebration  of  their  beloved  ordinanea. 
in  the  waters  of  their  western  Jordan.  For  days  their 
solemn  associations  have  been  held  on  this  spot;  asbi 
though  the  Qld  sanctuary  ha3  gone  to  decay,  and  the: 
adjoining  grove  IJias  given  place  to  streets  and  squares^ 
occupied  with  dwelling-houses,  still  it  is  a  green  and 
sunny  spot  in  the  memory  of  eY^rj  Baptist  of  the  oldeo 
time. 

In  the  year  1798  the  Bev.  John  Koblei;,  a  Method^ft 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  early  pioneersi  visited  Fovk. 
Washington.  He  quaintly  describes  his  first  visit  to  the 
town  of  Cincinnati.  We  are  indebted  tO:  the  W^st^m 
Historical  Society  ior  this  description,  as  it  is  a  reply 
to  said  Society  in  regard  to  the  question,  '^  Whan  and  by 
whom  was  the  finst  olaqs  formed  at  Fort  Washingtion  V 
Without  giving  any  information  in  regard  to  the  point, 
from  whence  he  started,  he  says^  <'I  rode  down  th« 
Miami  river  thirty-«ix  miles  to  exiplore  this  region  of 
country.  I  found  settlements  very  sparse  indeed,  only 
now  and  then  a  solitary  fisimily.  About  four  o'clock  ia 
the  afteri^oon^  I  cam^  to  an  old  garrison  called  FoU^il^. 
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ington^  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  big  river,  [Ohio,] 
which  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  declining, 
time-stricken,  Gh)d-forsaken  place.     Here  are  a  few  log 
buildings  extra  of  the  fortress,  and  a  few  families  resid- 
ing together,  with  a  small  printing-office  just  put  in  oper- 
ation, and  a  small  store,  opened  by  a  gentleman  named 
Snodgrass.     This,  I  was  told,  was  the  great  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  olden  time  for  the  Federal  troops  when  going 
to  war  with  the  Indians.     Here,  alas !  General  St.  Clair 
made  his  last  encampment  with  his  troops  before  he  met 
his   lamentable   defeat;    here  I  wished  very  much  to 
preach,  but  could  find  no  opening  or  reception  of  any 
kind  whatever.     I  left  the  old  garrison  to  pursue  my 
enterprise,  with  a  ftill  intention  to  visit  it  again,  and 
jtiake  another  effort  with  them  on  my  next  round ;  but 
this  I  did  not  do  for  the   following  reasons;  namely, 
when  I  had  gone  a  second  round  on  my  appointment,  and 
further  explored  the  settlements  and  circumstances  of 
the  country,  there  were  some  places  where  the  opening 
prospects  appeared  much  more  promising  than  what  I 
had  seen  in  Fort  Washington ;  and  I  was  eager  to 'take 
every  advantage  of  time  and  things,  by  collecting  what 
firuit  was   already  apparent,   by  forming  societies   and 
building  up  those  already  formed;  so  that  in  a  few  rounds  I 
had  nearly  lost  sight  of  old  Fort  Washington,  and  finally 
ooncluded  that  it  would  be  most  proper  for  me,  under 
existing  circumstances,  tit  least  for  the  present,  to  omit 
it  altogether;  so  that  in  this  statement  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  lay  before  the  honorable  Histor- 
ical Society  that  infarmation  for  which  they  have  inquired 
with  so  much  solieitude,  WTien  and  hy  wTiom  was  me  first 
doss  formed  at  Fort  Washingtonf*     The  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Kobler,  the  Revs.  Lewis  Hunt  and  Blisha 
Bowman,  did  venture  to  visit  the  old  Fort  and  preach 
oetmeionallj ;  with  what  success,  lio'^^^w,  lilstory  does' 
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not  infenn  vui,  and  no  living  man  oan  t^U.  3at  tbeM 
were  not  the  only  Methodiat  aennons  that  ware  pr^aolie4 
at  Fort  Waaliington  in  that  early  day  by  wandering  itin* 
erantfly  who  ventured  to  lift  up  their  voioe  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  waa  viaited  by  a  man  who  ia  still  living,  apd 
sita  by  my  side  in  hia  parlor,  on  Longworth-st^^ti  who 
preaohed  in  the  oourt-honae  as  presiding  elder  of  the  dis^ 
trict  in  1804,  and  preaohed  in  the  house  of  Mr.  New- 
eome,  a  Methodist,  on  Syoamore-Btreet^  but  a  short  time 
after  the  aoeiety  waa  fonned- 

Thos  it  will  be  seen  that  fifty-six  years  ago  there  were 
no  Methodists  known  in  Cincinnati,  though  our  Presbyte- 
rian brethren  had  a  congregation  and  a  place  of  worship. 
Cincinnati  waa  then  a  country  village,  containing  a  few 
hondred  inhabitanta^  and  they  (^  that  class  which  usually 
fongregate  around  military  encampments.  Thpse  ^ho 
were  in  any  way  interested  on  the  fubje^t  of  religion 
would  not,  in  consequence  of  belonging  to  the  Presbyte^ 
rian  or  Baptist  Churches — both  of  which  were  strongly 
Calviniatio — ^be  likely  to  invite  a  Methodist  preacher  toi 
eome  into  their  midst,  especially  in  those  early  times. 

At  that  time  the  name  of  Methodist  was  not  known  ia 
the  place,  though  the  sequel  will  show  that  shortly  afler 
there  were  some  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
who  were  not  only  sympathetically  inclined  to  Methodism, 
but  had  been  members  of  the  Church  elsewhere.  An 
opportunity  was  soon  after  afforded  to  develop  the  Meth- 
odist element  that  slumbered  in  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  which  the  society  at  Fort  Washington  was  composed. 

Away  up  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  the 
wilderness,  there  lived  a  young  and  sprightly  farmer. 
His  place  of  residence,  or,  rather,  the  neighborhood,  had 
proven  a  genial  soil  for  Methodism;  and  here  it  took  root 
and  flourished  like  the  vines  and  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Hera  via  a  stroi^hold  for  Methodism  j  and  from  thia  ]^vii^ 
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kR  a  center  went  oat  Methodist  influence  over  tlie  land. 
Here  were  congregated  together,  at  quarterly  and  camp 
meeting  occasions,  the  thousands  of  our  Methodist  Israel 
scattered  abroad.     On  the  occasion  of  these  holy  convo- 
cations many  a  young  and  sealous  member  of  the  Ghureh 
was  oalled  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  exhorter,  while  many 
an  exhorter  has,  on  the  ground  of  gifts,  grace,  and  use- 
fulness, been  raised  to  the  more  exalted  and  responsible 
station  of  a  local  preacher.     The  young  farmer  of  whom 
we  have  made  mention  was  a  local  preacher  of  more  than 
Ordinary  talents.     It  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Collins — 
for  that  was  his  name — ^to  visit  Oincinnati,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  some  salt.     Being  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
Garter,  he  asked  that  gentleman  if  there  were  any  Meth* 
odists  in  the  place.     To  this  the  storekeeper  responde<^ 
"Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  Methodist."     The  local  preacher  was 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  joy^l  intelligence,  and,  throwing 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  he  wept.     He  then  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  more  Methodists  in  the  plaee.    The 
response  to  this  was  equally  Ml  of  joyous  intelligence: 
"  0  yes,  brother,  there  are  several."     This  caused  the 
heart  of  the  sympathetic  Collins  to  leap  for  joy.     "  0," 
said  the   zealous  young  preacher,    ^Hhat  I  could  have 
them  all  together,  that  I  might  open  to  them  my  heart !" 
^  In  this  you  shall  be  gratified,  my  brother,  as  I  will  open 
my  house,  and   call  together  the  people,  if  you  will 


The  upper  room  of  brother  Garter's  house  was  fitted 
up  by  the  introduction  of  temporary  benches,  while  eveiy 
effort  possible  was  made  to  give  the  appointment  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  all 
when  night  came  to  find  that  there  were  only  twelve  per- 
sons present !  It  seemed  that  Methodism  could  neither 
awaken  opposition  nor  contempt.  At  other  iimei  and 
places  it  has  been  regarded  either  as  a  stern  and  stabboiii 
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error  thai  muBt  be  pnt  down  bj  fair  and  lusty  argument, 
or  when  in  the  event  reason  failed,  and  it  must  be  plied 
with  ridicole,  it  has  been  called  ^^  the  wildest  Tagary  that 
ever  sickened  the  imagination  of  a  fool ;"  but  the  first 
sermon  that  was  preached  in  Cincinnati  by  a  Methodist 
preacher  became  neither  the  butt  of  reason  nor  of  ridicule. 
One  of  that  number  was  our  beloved  and  lamented  sis- 
ter Denniflon,  the  daughter  of  brother  Carter,  at  whose 
houfie  the  first  sermon  was  preached.  She  recollected 
distinctly  the  meeting  and  all  the  incidents  connected 
with  it,  and  related  to  the  writer  of  this  many  interesting 
facts  a  short  time  previous  to  her  death.  Though  she  was 
then  bat  quite  young,  she  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and 
was  with  the  little  band  assembled  in  that  upper  room  on 
Front-street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  She  realized 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  It  was  a  memorable  time  for  Methodism  in  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  as  the  planting  of  a  handful  of  corn  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  increasing  and  ever-mul- 
tiplying products  of  which  were  to  shake  with  the  fruit- 
age of  Lebanon.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Gospel,  unfet- 
tered by  decrees,  sounded  its  clear  notes  in  this  then 
rising  village.  A  small  class  was  formed,  which  consti 
tuted  the  nucleus  of  the  Church,  as  the  few  houses 
scattered  here  and  there  constituted  the  nucleus  of  a 
mighty  city — the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  The  forma- 
tion of  that  first  Methodist  society  was  the  introduction 
of  a  new  element — ^not  as  it  was  in  the  old  country^  to 
rouse  the  stagnant  forms  of  religion,  and  stir  them  into 
life,  but  the  introduction  of  an  element  into  a  new  and 
active  state  of  society,  growing  up  under  the  cold  and 
stereotyped  forms  of  a  religion  from  which  all  animal 
feeling  was  excluded,  thus  destined  to  rouse  or  control,  and 
adapting  itself,  without  changing  its  principles,  to  all  the 
phases  of  social  life. 
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The  young  preacher  being  greatly  refreshed  bj  the 
intetview  he  had  with  the  Methodists  of  Oinoinnttii^  le- 
iurned  home;  and  some  short  time  aftet  he  was  regnkrij 
admitted  into  the  traveling  connection;  and  fbr  many  long 
years  of  hard  i^eryioe  in  the  itinerant  field  he  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  eloquent,  talented^  and  smeoewM 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  the  west  has  ever  known.  Were 
it  not  that  a  Mography  of  this  distinguished  and  Sequent 
divine  has  already  been  written,  and  that  by  a  gifted  pen, 
We  would  feel  constrained  to  reccnrd  some  touching^  «n- 
Written  incidents  of  his  life. 

The  next  sermon  preached  to  this  in&nt  Ohureh  wai 
tn  a  house  on  Main-street^  between  First  and  Seooad 
Utreets.  The  preacher  was  the  Bev.  John  Sale^  at  tiiat 
time  traveling  on  the  Miami  circuit.  This  sermon,  hew- 
ever,  was  preached  under  different  cireumstanoee  froii 
the  first;  and  the  congregation  was  increased  to  thirty  or 
forty  persons.  After  preaching  a  proposition  was  Buuie 
to  organize  a  society  in  the  usual  way,  and  acoording  to 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  a  ehaptet 
was  read  from  the  Bible ;  then  followed  singing,  ptay^, 
and  the  reading  of  the  General  Rules  of  the  society.  All 
then,  who  felt  desirous  of  becoming  memberi  of  the 
lK>ciety,  and  wei^e  willing  to  abide  by  the  General  Bules  as 
they  had  been  read,  came  forward  and  gave  in  their 
names.  The  number  who  came  forward  on  that  oooasioa 
Was  only  eight,  consisting  of  the  following;  naftiely,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garter,  their  son  and  daughter)  Mr.  and  Mri. 
&ibson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Gibion  was 
appointed  the  leader. 

A  regular  Church  being  orgatiized,  arrangements  were 
Made  to  have  preaching  regularly  every  two  weeks  by  the 
circuit  preachers.  The  society  received  an  aceession  in 
the  ensuing  spring  by  the  arrival  in  town  of  two  Meth* 
^Isi  familiea}   namely,  those  of  Messrs.  Biohafdagiy 
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and  LjOBfly  and  snbseqoently  by  the  arriTal  of  MesflTB. 
Nelson  and  Hall,  and  their  fkmiliei.  This  little  band  of 
Christians  were  closelj  attached  to  each  other,  and  were 
one  in  opinion,  sentiment,  and  action.  The  cords  of 
brotherlj-Iore  boand  them  together  so  strongly,  and  the 
natural  affinities  growing  out  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  as  Methodists  were  such,  that  no  spirit  of  discord 
was  ever  allowed  to  break  in  npon  the  harmony  of  their 
society,  or  for  a  moment  intermpt  the  even  tenor  of  its 
joyous  way.  With  Christian  charity  they  bore  each 
other's  burdens,  and  with  Christian  seal  and  fidelity  they 
watched  over  each  other  for  good.  Each  one  seemed  to 
be  the  insuer  of  the  other's  reputation,  and  felt  himself 
as  responsible  for  his  upright  character  as  though  he  was 
his  special  guardian :  hence,  every  thing  that  indicated, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  a  departure  firom  the  path  of  holy 
rectitude,  would  at  once  awaken  the  Hveliest  apprehen- 
sions and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  rest.  If  any  one 
of  the  members  was  absent  from  class  meetings,  they 
were  immediately  inquired  after,  and  as  much  care  and 
solicitude  manifested  as  if  it  had  been  the  unexpected 
absence  of  some  member  of  a  family. 

This  mutual  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  each 
member  of  the  Church  was  what  constituted  the  true 
secret  of  the  early  character  of  Methodism ;  and  the  great 
success  which  marked  its  progress  in  every  country  where 
it  has  been  established,  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the 
recognition  of  this  wholesome,  social  regulation  than  to 
any  other  peculiarity  of  doctrine  or  Church  government. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  little  old  log  school-house 
below  the  hill,  and  not  far  from  the  old  Fort.  The  loca> 
tion  of  this  school-house  was  such  as  to  accommodate  the 
villagers ;  and  as  its  site  was  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
intersection  of  Lawrence  and  Congress  streets,  it  is  pre- 
eumed  that  thisr  portion  of  the  town  was  the  moat  iikioVV^ 
10 
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inhabited.  Sometimes  the  rowdies  would  stone  the 
house;  and  on  one  occasion  Ezekiel  Hall,  a  zealous  Meth- 
odist;  and  one  who  always  was  present  to  lead  the  singing, 
was  taken  by  the  rowdies,  after  meeting,  and  carried  to 
his  home  on  Main-street,  where,  after  giving  him  three 
hearty  cheers  for  his  zeal  and  fortitude,  they  left  him. 
The  rioters  were  followed  by  two  very  strong  young  men. 
who  were  members  of  the  Church,  and  had  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  protect  their  feeble  brother.  The 
young  men  were  Benjamin  Stewart,  now  Hying  near  Car- 
thage, in  this  county,  and  Robert  Bichardson,  now  living 
on  Broadway  in  this  city.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  father  of 
our  late  postmaster,  and  his  wife  is  still  living,  an  esti- 
mable member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  first  love-feast  ever  held  by  the  Methodists  in  Cin- 
cinnati, was  during  a  quarterly  meeting  in  1805.  It  was 
held  in  the  court-house.  There  being  no  permanent 
place  for  holding  meetings,  and  the  society  being  greatly 
annoyed  by  many  changes,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  build  a  church,  that  Methodism 
might  not  only  have  a  name  but  a  local  habitation.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  lot  was  procured  between  Sycamore  and 
Broadway,  on  Eifbh-street.  This  was  a  large  lot,  and  the 
rear  part  of  it  was  appropriated,  like  that  in  the  rear  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  a  cemetery — a  very  injudi- 
cious arrangement ;  but  no  one  at  that  time  would,  for  a 
moment,  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  crowding, 
pressing,  teeming  thousands  of  the  city  would  make 
such  encroachments  as  have  been  made  upon  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  The  idea  of  burial  in  the  city, 
whether  judicious  or  not,  is  not  so  much  the  question  as 
the  fact,  the  broad,  staring,  standing  fact,  of  man's  ava- 
riciousness,  and  the  disposition  to  appropriate  to  his 
interest  even  what  belongs  to  the  dead. 

The  society  having  procuxed  thd  lot^  commenoed,  in 
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the  year  1805,  to  erect  a  stone  church.  This  church  was 
finished  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  the  follow- 
ing year.  From  this  point  the  society  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  the  native  eloquence  of  the  back- 
woods preachers  and  the  zeal  of  the  membership  attracted 
large  congregations,  and  the  church  was  too  small  to  hold 
the  crowds  that  collected  there  to  hear  the  word  of  life. 
The  building,  however,  was  but  small,  only  being  about 
twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  long.  To  accommodate  the 
increasing  masses  who  crowded  to  the  ''Old  Stone,''  the 
rear  end  was  taken  out  and  twenty  feet  of  brick  added  to 
it.  Notwithstanding  this  enlargement,  still  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  room,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  other  enlargements.  It  was  concluded  to 
take  out  the  sides  of  the  brick  part  and  extend  the  build- 
ing out  each  way  twenty  feet,  thus  giving  the  church  the 
form  of  a  cross.  After  some  time  this  last  improvement 
was  made }  and  though  the  congregations  still  continued 
gradually  to  increase  with  the  ever-increasing  population, 
yet  it  was  many  years  before  any  movement  was  contem- 
plated to  meet  these  wants.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
resolved  to  tear  down  and  build  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Stone  a  mammoth  church,  which  would  not  only  be  the 
parent  Methodist  church  in  Cincinnati,  but  which  would 
be  sufficiently  large  for  all  occasions. 

Colonies  had  already  gone  out  from  the  old  parent 
church,  and  had  located  preaching-places  in  several  parts 
of  the  city.  One  of  these  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Plum  and  Fourth  streets.  Here  the  brethren  erected  a 
plain,  substantial  brick  church,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
was  called  the  "Old  Brick,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
"Old  Stone;"  and  it  was  also  designated  by  a  certain  class 
as  "Brimstone  Corner."  This  was  doubtless  in  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  here  the  sinner  was  visited  with  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law^  and  Sinars  thunders  were  made  to  ^V^^ 
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upon  his  guilty  ears.  The  Methodist  preachers  of  those 
days  preached  the  law  as  well  as  the  Qospel,  and  they 
aimed;  in  every  discourse^  to  give  to  saint  and  sinner 
their  portion  in  due  season,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  they 
should  violate  the  unity  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  mat- 
tered but  little  what  were  the  subjects  selected,  they 
usually  had  enough  of  repentance^  and  faith,  and  earnest 
invitation  to  Christ  in  their  sermons  to  save  a  soul.  An- 
other charge  was  formed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
city,  which  was  called  Asbury,  and  also  one  in  Fulton, 
denominated  M'Kendree  Chapel. 

The  time  had  at  length  come  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  central  church,  and  the  arrangements  being  made, 
the  "Old  Stone/'  with  its  brick  appendages,  was  torn 
down,  and  from  its  ruins  rose  a  mighty  structure,  denom- 
inated Wesley  Chapel.  It  was  dedicated  in  1881;  at  that 
time  the  largest  church  in  the  place,  and  at  the  present 
time  capable  of  holding  a  larger  congregation  than  any 
building  in  the  city.  On  account  of  its  capacity  as  well 
as  its  ^location  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  it  is  selected 
on  all  great  occasions.  The  address  of  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  was  delivered  here. 
Here  the  various  large  benevolent  societies  hold  their  an- 
niversaries. It  was  here  to  listening  thousands  the  elo- 
quent Bascom  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity;  and  it  was  in  this  old  cradle  of  Methodism 
the  logical  and  earnest  Rice  delivered  his  course  on  the 
subject  of  Eomanism.  Here  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege holds  its  Commencements,  and  annually  crowds  every 
seat,  and  aisle,  and  avenue,  and  gallery  with  eager  listen- 
ing thousands.  But  the  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the 
associations  that  have  met  and  mingled  in  old  Wesley. 
Many  have  been  the  joyous  shouts  that  have  echoed  from 
it0  venerable  walb^,  and  many  have  been  the  seasons  of 
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refreshing  here  enjoyed  by  God's  people  during  the  yean 
of  its  existence.  Here  the  General  conference  has  held 
its  sessions^  the  Parent  Missionary  Society  and  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  their  anniversaries;  and  here  the  tribes 
of  our  Israel  may  repair  from  the  east  and  the  west^  the 
north  and  the  south^  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  "Old  Brick,"  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
was  built  in  1822 ;  but  after  several  years,  during  which 
it  became  a  place  of  hallowed  memories,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  conversions  which  had  been  witnessed  at 
its  altars,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  our 
western  Zion  in  this  place,  and  hence  preparations  were 
made  to  erect  a  new  church.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, a  colony  had  gone  out  from  Fourth-street  and  had 
built  a  fine  church  edifice  on  Ninth-street.  Instead 
of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  it  was  determined  to 
purchase  a  lot  on  Western  Kow,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets.  Here  the  congregation  built  a  very  neat 
and  commodious  church,  which  was  denominated  "Mor- 
ris Chapel,"  in  honor  of  our  beloved  western  Bishop. 
No  congregation  in  the  city  has  enjoyed  more  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  than  this  enterprising  charge.  Its 
leading  members  are  men  of  energy  and  activity;  and 
whatever  good  work  their  hands  find  to  do,  they  do  it 
with  all  their  might.  The  Sabbath  school  and  mission- 
ary causes  have  claimed  their  undivided  and  earnest  at- 
tention ;  and,  perhaps,  no  charge  in  our  whole  connection 
more  vigorously  or  systematically  engages  in  carrying  out 
all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church.  The  Sab- 
bath school  connected  with  this  charge  sent  out,  several 
years  ago,  a  missionary  to  Germany,  from  whom  regular 
communications  were  received,  from  year  to  year,  which 
were  read  to  the  school,  and  had  a  great  tendency  to  fos- 
ter and  increase  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  aohooh     For  the  present  it  is  euga^;^^ 
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la  sapporting  a  misfiionary  among  the  Waldenses,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eev.  Pr.  Cooke,  of  the  French  con- 
ference. 

But  Methodist  enterprise  did  not  stop  here.  Asbuiy 
Chapel,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  was  consumed 
by  fire,  but  the  zealous  brotherhood  erected  near  its 
ruins  a  new  and  handsome  edifice.  Colonies  from  Morris 
Chapel  and  Ninth-Street  went  out,  having  among  their 
number  some  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  of  their 
membership,  and  founded  Christie  Chapel,  and  Salem, 
York-Street,  and  Park-Street  Chapels,  all  having  now 
energetic  and  active  memberships;  and  last,  not  least,  in 
that  direction,  from  these,  in  their  turn,  was  formed  Clin- 
ton-Street  Chapel,  a  young  but  vigorous  branch  of  Meth- 
odism. In  the  mean  time  Bethel  Chapel  was  founded  by 
a  colony  f^om  old  Wesley  and  M'Kendree,  and  the  tros- 
tees  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  new  and  beautifol 
ehurch  on  Ellen-street.  Nor  do  we  stop  here;  colcmiai 
firom  the  different  charges  have  founded  societies  and 
erected  churches  on  Walnut  Hills,  the  Mears  neighbor- 
hood, and  Mount  Auburn. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  our  short  sketch  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Union  Chapel,  the 
only  pewed  Methodist  church  in  the  city.  It  was  origin- 
ally composed  of  a  few  members  of  different  charges, 
who,  preferring  &mily  sittings  to  the  old  mode  of  sepa- 
rate sittings,  associated  together  and  purchased  Grace 
Church,  on  Seventh-street,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalians.  [Diey  asked  for  recognition  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church,  mad  for  a  pastor  to  supply  them  with 
preaching;  and  this  being  denied  them  they  employed  a 
local  preacher,  organized  a  Sabbath  school,  and  set  up  a 
provisional  government.  They  continued  to  make  appli- 
eation  for  recogniticm,  £rom  time  to  time,  to  the  bishops 
Md   the  annual  conference,  but  were  denied,  on  the 
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gtoond  that  it  vafi  qontrary  to  Diaoipline,  thongli  it  wtf 
orged  that  the  same  rights  and  privileges  were  enjojed 
by  numerous  Methodist  Churches  elsewhere.  Their  case 
was  finally  submitted  to  the  General  conference,  and  that 
body  struck  out  of  the  Discipline  all  portions  pertaining 
to  the  advisory  regulation,  ^'let  the  men  and  women  sit 
apart;  without  exception,  in  all  our  churches/'  So  soon 
as  this  action  was  had  Union  Chapel  was  recognized,  and 
a  preacher  sent  to  organize  the  congregation  into  a  regu- 
lar society.  This  Church  has  gone  on  gradually  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  prosperity.  The  trustees  have  en- 
larged and  remodeled  their  house  of  worship,  and  it  now 
presents  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  Gothic 
fronts  in  the  city.  Its  interior  is  also  elaborately  and 
beautifully  finished.  The  society  deserves  all  praise  for 
the  enterprise  manifested,  not  only  in  securing  a  church 
which  is  an  honor  to  Methodism  in  the  city,  but  for  the 
zeal  which  it  has  shown  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  mis- 
sionary cause;  having,  according  to  the  showing  of  the 
Society  of  Eeligious  Inquiry,  the  largest  Sabbath  school 
in  the  city,  and  having  pledged  itself  to  sustain  a  mission- 
ary to  Home,  whenever  the  way  shall  be  opened  by  the 
grant  of  a  toleration  from  the  Pope  equivalent  to  that  so 
liberally  enjoyed  by  his  subjects  in  this  country. 

While  we  speak  thus  of  Union  Chapel,  we  would  not 
pass  in  silence  other  charges.  They  have  all  done  well  and 
deserve  praise.  We  have  already  spoken  of  "Morris," 
and  we  might  say  the  same  of  Ninth-Street,  Bethel,  As- 
bury,  Christie,  and  Park-Street,  and  the  sister  charges,  and, 
indeed,  we  doubt  whether  any  denomination  in  the  city, 
in  proportion  to  ability^  has  done  more  than  the  Method- 
ist Church  in  supporting  the  various  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  If  we  despise  any  body,  it  is  the 
croaker  who  is  ceaselessly  howling  about  the  Church  hav- 
ing lo0t  her  pnmtjye  BimpHeitj,  and  power,  and  inSLuenoa 
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in  the  world.  We  believe  this  day,  under  God,  she  is 
doing  more  for  the  oonversion  of  the  world  than  she  ever 
did;  and  while  there  is  quite  as  mnch  zeal  as  was  mani- 
fested in  olden  time,  there  is  a  thousand-fold  more  liber- 
ality. We  have  every  thing  to  say  favorably  of  Method- 
ism in  Cincinnati;  and  though  she  has  not  made  that 
advancement  she  should  have  made,  and  might  have 
made,  yet  she  has  far  outstripped,  in  this  respect,  all 
other  Protestant  denominations,  and  those,  too,  who  oc- 
cupied all  the  ground  before  her. 

We  are  not  yet  done  with  Methodism  in  Cincinnati. 
There  are  other  Churches  bearing  the  name  which,  though 
not  exactly  under  the  same  ecclesiastical  government,  are, 
nevertheless,  branches  from  the  old  stock,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  and  fatness  of  the 
root  from  whence  they  sprang.  The  Protestant  Method- 
ist Church,  on  Sixth-street,  is  a  large,  intelligent,  and  en- 
terprising society,  supporting  one  or  two  mission  Churches 
in  the  city.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has 
also  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation.  This  society 
is  composed  of  some  who  were  originally  the  stanchest 
jfriends  of  the  old  Church — ^intelligent,  benevolent,  and 
enterprising,  and  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work; 
and  though  we  exceedingly  regret  the  occasion  which 
prompted  them  to  a  separate  organization,  still  we  look 
upon  them  as  members  of  the  family,  having  one  grand 
patronymic,  and  we  shall  ever  hold  them  as  brethren  be- 
loved. Gtod  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
we  shall  be  so  cramped  by  a  headless  and  heartless  big- 
otry, destitute  alike  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  we  can 
see  no  good  beyond  our  narrow  domicile,  and  have  no 
emotions  of  brotherly  kindness  for  those  of  another  fold. 

There  is  another  interesting  item  connected  with  the 
history  of  Methodism  in  Cincinnati  which,  although  we 
Jiave  not  yet  alluded  to  it,  constitutes,  if  we  judge  o(^ 
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raotlj,  ihe  crowning  glory  of  Methodism  in  the  citj,  if 
not  in  the  entire  west.  The  establishment  of  a  mission 
to  the  German  population  in  our  midst,  among  the  thoiit- 
EMOdds  of  infidel  Rationalists  and  semi-infidel  Boman  Cath- 
olics from  Gkrmanyi  was  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise 
which  has  been  attended  with  the  most  grand  and  glori- 
ous results. 

Am  commenced  Methodism  in  Cincinnati,  in  an  upper 
room,  with  but  twelve  bearers,  fifty  years  ago,  so  com- 
menced the  German  mission  eighteen  years  ago^  in 
the  upper  room  of  a  shanty  in  a  dark  alley.  The 
preacher  was  a  professor  of  Greek  and  oriental  litera- 
ture, from  the  halls  of  Tubingen,  a  fellow-student  of  the 
infidel  Strauss ;  but  who,  in  the  wilds  of  the  west»  among 
the  Methodists,  found  salvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
leaving  his  professor's  chair,  in  the  halls  of  Kenyon, 
went  out  the  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation to  his  dying  fellow-countrymen.  Though,  like  his 
divine  Master,  he  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not,  but  persecuted  him,  and  cast  out  his  name  aa 
evil,  he  still  persisted,  and  with  a  seal  and  perseverance 
characteristic  of  the  German,  when  once  convinced  that 
he  is  right,  he  labored  on,  and  God  blessed  the  word  to 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  his  countrymen.  The 
mission  from  time  to  time  received  reinforcements  from 
the  number  of  the  converted,  and  one  after  another,  as 
time  progressed,  God  called  the  Germans  into  the  field. 
One  of  the  early  converts,  who  was  a  learned  infidel,  be- 
came a  bright  and  shining  light,  and  carried  the  Gospel 
from  Cincinnati  to  his  brethren  in  Missouri,  where  mul- 
titudes were  converted;  and  that  same  minister  is  now  at 
the  head  of  a  successM  mission  in  Germany.  Others 
went  every-where  preaching  the  word,  as  the  disciples 
went  out  from  Jerusalem;  and  first  in  the  large  citieSy 
then  in  the  villages  and  eountrj  places  of  the  weat  voA 
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south;  wherever  there  were  Germans,  these  messengen 
carried  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioQ.  Nor  did  the  jois- 
sion  stop  in  the  west ;  it  went  back  to  the  east  and  ihe 
large  cities  and  towns,  as  far  as  Boston ;  had  missionaries 
sent  to  them,  and  societies  were  organized  all  oyer  the 
land  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  From  this  mere  handM 
of  corn  what  a  mighty  harvest  has  already  been  gathered ! 
In  Cincinnati  there  are  four  churches,  some  quite  large  3 
and  in  almost  every  large  town  where  there  are  Germans,, 
churches  have  been  erected.  No  mission  was  ever  estab- 
lished since  the  day«(  of  Pentecost  that  has  been  attended 
with  greater  success  There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  upward  of  one  hundred  ministers,  and 
twelve  thousand  members — ^a  larger  number  of  ministers 
and  members  than  was  embraced  in  the  entire  west  fifty 
years  ago.  In  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Ger- 
man Church,  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Doctor 
Nast,  a  German  Methodist  literature  has  been  gotten  up, 
consisting  of  translations  of  standard  works  on  theol(^, 
Christian  experience,  biography,  etc. ;  and  the  Doctor  is 
now  employed  in  writing  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
adapted  to  Methodist  theology,  for  the  use  of  the  minis- 
try and  membership.  For  many  years  the  Doctor  has 
been  editor  of  the  Christliche  Apologete,  which  has  a 
large  circulation.  Doctor  Jacoby,  of  Bremen,  also  edits 
and  publishes  a  religious  sheet  in  that  city.  But  as  we 
propose  only  a  sketch — a  mere  outline,  we  must  close; 

The  next  thing  of  a  denominational  character  to  which 
we  invite  attention,  as  serving  to  show  the  enterprise  of 
Methodism  in  Cincinnati,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
female  college.  In  the  fidl  of  1840  Doctor  Elliott  gave 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  east,  in  the  Advocate,  in 
which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  im- 
portance of  female  education,  and  continued  to  urge  the 
guhject  till  the  year  1842,  when,  at  his  suggestion,  a 
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meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  deYising  ways  and 
means  for  establishing  a  female  collegiate  institute.  The 
following  are  the  official  proceedings  of  the  meetings  held 
on  the  sabject : 

<<  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  Cincinnati^ 
held  in  the  editon^  office  of  the  Western  Christian  Adyo- 
cate,  May  4th^  1842^  the  following  persons  were  present : 
L.  L.  Hamline,  C.  Elliott,  J.  L.  Grover,  G.  C.  Crum,  W. 
H.  Lawder,  A.  Miller,  W.  Nast,  T.  Harrison,  L.  Sworm- 
Btedt,  J.  P.  Kilbreth,  and  W.  Herr.  The  meeting  was 
organized  by  calling  L.  L.  Hamline  to  the  chair,  and  ap- 
pointing W.  Herr  Secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  Chair 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  C.  Elliott; 
namely,  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of  taking  measures 
to  establish  in  this  city  a  female  institute  of  the  highest 
possible  grade.  The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  adopted. 

^^Resclvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  establishing  in  Cincinnati  a  female 
institute. 

<<  Resolved^  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  El- 
liott, Hamline,  Herr,  Kilbreth,  Wright,  Grover,  Crum, 
Lawder,  Miller,  Neff,  H.  Decamp,  Thomas,  Williams,  and 
Nast,  report  a  plan  of  the  institute  to  be  laid  before  the 
general  meeting. 

<<  On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  committee  on  the 
plan  meet  on  next  Wednesday,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the 
editors'  office. 

<<  On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

"L.  L.  Hamline,  Chairman, 

"W.  Hebb.  Secretary. 

''May  11,  1842. 

<<  The  committee  on  the  plan  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment: present,  S.  Williams,  C.  Elliott,  J.  L.  Qxo\w,  T, 
BarrwoD^  and  W.  Herr. 
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^^  S.  Williams  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  called  for,  which  being  read  bj  €. 
Elliott,  Chairman,  was  nnanimooslj  adopted. 

^'Eesolvedf  That  W.  Herr  and  J.  L.  Gioyer  be  a  com- 
mittee to  fix  on  the  time  and  j^ace  fmr  a  public  meeting, 
in  order  to  submit  the  plan  of  a  female  institute  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  give  due  notice  of  the  same. 

''There  being  no  further  business,  on  moti(m  the  com- 
mittee adjourned. 

'^8.  WiLLUMB,  Chairman, 

"W.  Hebb,  Secretary, 

''Pursuant  to  public  notice  given,  a  meeUng  was  held  in 
Wesley  Chapel,  May  20th,  1842,  in  order  to  consult  <m 
the  practicability  of  establishing  in  Cincinnati  a  femtk 
collegiate  institute.  L.  Swormstedt  was  called  to  th« 
chair,  and  W.  Herr  was  appointed  Secretary.  After 
prayer,  C.  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  appointed 
in  the  primary  meeting  to  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
female  institution,  presented  the  following  plan,  detailing 
the  general  principles  of  the  institute : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  undersigned  persons,  held  Maj 
11,  1842,  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

"Whereas,  There  is  great  need  for  improveiment  in 
the  system  of  female  education,  as  it  respects  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  the  course;  and  whereas,  the  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati,  both 
need  and  are  able  to  maintain  a  fenude  literary  institute 
of  the  first  order)  of  the  following  description^  whk  such 
other  marks  of  excellency  as  time,  experience,  and  cir- 
cumstances will  point  out ;  it  is,  therefore,  importaot  that 
such  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  The  contemplated  institution  should  embrace  lUl  the 
branches  of  female  education,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  exceeded,  if  possi- 
ble,  by  any  similar  institution  \u  t\i^  ^bole  worid. 


^ 
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**  li  slioiild  eompveliend  ihe  follawing  departments :  1. 
TIm  eommon  English  department;  embraeing  all  those 
branches  comprised  in  a  thorough  course  of  primary  in- 
sUructicm. 

'<  2.  The  ooUegiate  department^  which  should  comprise 
«  ^ood  collegiate  course  of  instruction  adapted  particu- 
larly for  females. 

3.  '^The  Normal  department;  in  whidi  pupils  Trill 
be  prep»ed  to  become  efficient  teachers  for  schools  of 
every  grade,  particularly  the  common  sohools;  and  female 
academies. 

<^  4.  The  departsftent  of  extras,  in  which  those  various 
toenohes;  not  necessary  for  all,  yet  useful  for  some,  should 
be  taught. 

^The  following  branches,  in  connection  with  such 
etfi^rs  as  ere  connected  with  a  thorough  course  of  in* 
sfcniction,  should  be  taught : 

'^ Reading;  Writing;  Arithmetic;  Geography;  History; 
Grammar ;  Khetoric ;  Logic  ;  Book-Keeping ;  Needle- 
Work  in  all  its  branches;  Drawing  and  Painting;  Music, 
Toeal  and  instrumental;  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy;  the  Natural  Sciences,  embracing  Zool- 
ogy, Sotany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Chemistry;  Langua- 
ges, as  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French, 
etc.;  Mental  Philosophy;  Moral  Philosophy;  Biblical 
Studies,  such  as  the  Chronology,  History,  Geography, 
Antiquities;  Evidences,  etc.,  of  Christianity.  Other 
InrancheS;  not  mentioned,  will  be  arranged  with  the  fore- 
going, in  systematic  order,  so  as  to  form  a  most  complete 
course  when  put  together. 

<^  The  following  are  some  of  the  general  principles,  or 
characters,  which  should  designate  the  institution : 

<'  It  should  be  a  Methodist  institution  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  so  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  taught 
by  the  Methodist  Bpisoopid  Churoh,  would  be  oonaVAa^^ 
11 
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inonloated;  and  a  full  course  of  sound  Biblical  instmo- 
tion  should  be  learned  by  all ;  and  all  Methodist  children 
should;  without  exception,  go  through  this  course  thor- 
oughlj;  in  view  of  their  becoming  good  Sabbath  school 
teachers  after  they  leave  the  institution;  and  as  far  as 
their  services  are  needed  while  they  continue  in  it.  Yet 
children  whose  parents  do  not  approve  it,  need  not  com- 
mit our  catechismS;  nor  receive  our  peculiar  views;  bat 
they  must  conform  to  our  mode  of  worship  and  general 
regulations. 

^^The  ornamental  branches^  as  Music,  Painting,  etc.,  will 
be  pursued  in  reference  to  utility  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life ;  and  in  accordance  with  just  but  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ. 

'^  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  institution  should  famisli 
all  the  aid  in  its  power  toward  the  education  of  poor 
female  children  and  girls,  both  for  their  individual  ben- 
efit, and  the  good  of  the  public,  in  preparing  them  to  be 
efficient  teachers. 

^^  A  boarding-house  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  those  pupils  who  would  come  from  a 
distance;  while  the  children  of  the  citizens  would  be 
taught  both  as  day  scholars  and  as  pursuing  any  one 
branch  of  study  taught  in  the  institution,  yet  under 
proper  and  salutary  regulations. 

^'The  city  of  Cincinnati  possesses  peculiar  advantages 
for  such  an  institution.  By  the  public  conveyances  cen- 
tering or  touching  here,  the  intercourse  from  any  point  is 
easy.  The  advantages  of  city  institutions  would  be 
esteemed  by  many.  Important  aids  could  be  derived 
from  literary  gentlemen  in  filling  up  some  of  the  profess- 
orships. 

^'It  might  be  sufficient  public  endowment  to  furnish  the 
necessary  buildings  and  literary  apparatus,  leaving  the 
tnitioB  to  ;support  the  teachers,'  if  possible ;  Qxpept  that 
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room  be  left  to  make  proTision  for  poor  female  children 
and  ^rls. 

''The  undersigned  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati  need  such  an 
institution^  both  for  the  literary  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  their  children.  It  is  also  confidently  believed 
that  they  are  abundantly  able  to  undergo  the  expense 
both  of  tuition^  building;  and  apparatus.  And  though 
the  present  times  are  unfavorable  in  reference  to  the 
erection  of  buildings^  the  remedy  to  this  would  be  to 
rent  for  the  present^  and  afterward  to  purchase  a  lot  and 
build  at  a  time  more  favorable  for  procuring  funds  than 
the  present. 

''Entertaining  the  views  stated  above^  we  whose  names 
are  annexed^  deem  it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  our  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  subject  more  thoroughly^  in  such  way  as 
they  may  think  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  im- 
mediate measures  toward  the  speedy  and  complete  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  female  literary  institute. 
Chables  Elliott,  Wm.  H.  Lawdeb, 

L.  L.  Hamlinb,  Adam  MilIiEB, 

Wm.  Hebb,  Wm.  Neff, 

J.  P.  Kilbbeth,  Habvey  Deoamp, 

J.  F.  Wbight,  N.  W.  Thomas, 

J.  L.  Gboveb,  S.  Williams, 

Gt,  C.  Cbum,  W.  Nast. 

Oincinnati,  May  11,  1842. 

"Whereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  report  just  read  be 
adopted. 

"  On  motion  a  committee  of  twenty-three  was  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  forthwith  to  establish,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  an  institution  according  to  the  plan. 
The  following  persons  composed  the  committee :  Bishop 
Morris,  Chairman;  J.  L,  Qrover,  W.  Neff,  J.  LaMi^iwi^^ 
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Wesley  Chapel  charge;  W.  Herr,  J.  G.  Emit;  H.  Decamp, 
Fourth-street  do.;  G.  C.  Crum,  W.  WoodruflF,  A.  Riddle, 
Ninth-street  do.;  W.  H.  Lawder,  S.  Williams,  G.  W. 
Townley,  Asbury  do. ;  M.  G.  Perkiser,  Burton  Hazen,  Mr. 
Litherberry,  Fulton  do. ;  W.  H.  Eaper,  J.  F.  Wright,  L 
Swormstedt,  C.  Elliott,  L.  L.  Hamline,  W.  Nast,  and  A. 
Miller. 

''It  was  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  several  meet- 
ingS;  properly  signed,  be  forwarded  for  publication  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 

''  On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  with  benediction. 
"L.  SwoRMSTEDT,  Chairmc^. 

"W.  Here,  Secretary ^  \ 

A  house  was  rented  on  Ninth-street,  from  Mr.  Wood-  ] 
ruff,  for  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  but  being  found  | 
too  small,  the  committee  the  following  year  procured  the  i 
large  and  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  on 
Seventh-street,  for  the  rent  of  which  ten  brethren  became  I 
individually  responsible.  In  a  short  time  the  committee,  ~ 
through  Dr.  Elliott,  procured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  P.  •' 
B.  Wilber  and  lady,  from  Virginia,  and  the  Institute  was  - 
commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  In  November,  of 
the  same  year,  the  committee  published  the  course  of  - 
study  in  the  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departmentsi,  * 
embracing  a  thorough  literary  and  classical  course,  reqvir- 
ing  six  years  to  complete  it.  The  next  month  the  Advo-  - 
cate  announced  the  names  of  the  Board  of  InstructioB,  ' 
as  follows:  Rev.  P.  B.  Wilber,  Principal;  Mrs.  C.  WU-  • 
ber,  Governess;  Miss  Mary  De  Forest,  Assistant;  Miss  ^ 
Emeline  Tompkins,  Assistant  in  the  Primary  Department;  ■ 
W.  Nixon,  Professor  of  Music.  A  building  had  been  3 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Reeves  mansion  for  the  > 
accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  school  was  repre-  ^ 
sen  ted  as  in  a  flourishing  coodition.  ■ 

In  the  month  of  FebmiiTy,  1843^  it  was  announes^  ^ 
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througli  the  oolumns  of  the  Advocate,  that  the  seoond 
session  of  the  Institute  would  commence  in  the  new  and 
elegant  college  building;  on  Seventh-street,  with  a  large 
increase  of  students.     The  following  spring  session  was 
opened  with  a  still  greater  accession  of  pupils ;  and  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  granted 
an  act  of  incorporation,  conferring  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  necessary  for  an  institution   of  the   highest 
grade.     To  the  faculty  were  added  two  additional  assist- 
ants; namely.  Miss  Stagg  and  Miss  Harmon.    Arrange- 
ments were  also  made  for  procuring  a  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.     At  the  close  of  the  session  lengthy 
and  highly-commendatory  articles,  relating  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  classes,  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
and  Cincinnati  Chronicle.     The  next  session  commenced 
with  still  an  increase  of  boarding  and  day  scholars,  and 
at  its  close  the  number  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  contained  the  reports  of 
the  several  Examining  Committees,  consisting  of  E.  P. 
Langdon,  A.  N.  Riddle,   S.   Lewis,  W.  Green,  0.   M. 
Mitchell,  S.  Williams,  J.  Stille,  R.  S.  Foster,  S.  A.  Latta, 
J.  P.  Kilbreth,  S.  Morrison,  and  Thomas  Biggs,  all  of 
whom  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  young  ladies  in  their  respective  studies.     At 
the  same  time  a  letter  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Profes- 
sor Merrick,  commending  the  Institute  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public.     The  Commencement  exercises  of  1845 
constituted  a  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion.    They  were  held   in   the  Ninth-Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part.     B. 
Storer,  Esq.,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  before  the 
Young  Ladies'  Lyceum,  after  which  the  graduates  read 
iheir  compositions,  and  received  their  degrees  as  Mis- 
tresses of  English  and  Classical  Literature.     The  plan  of 
the  original  proprietors  was  now  no  longer  an  expenmeii^) 
11* 
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and  tlie  Female  College  from  this  poitit  Slatted  but  tt  its 
Idgb  and  glorious  career. 

The  boarding-house  and  college  edifice;  notwithsta&d* 
ing  enlargements  had  been  made,  being  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  pupils  that  flocked  to  the 
institution  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  wai^  re- 
solved by  the  Board  to  purchase  the  large  mansion  owned 
by  Henry  Starr,  Esq.,  on  Vine-street.  This  projjerty 
extended  from  Vine  to  College-i^treet,  and  the  groUhdH 
around  it  being  large  and  tastefully  ornamented,  it  irtA 
eonsidered  the  most  desirable  location  in  the  city.  The 
purchase  was  in  due  time  made,  and  a  large  college  edii66 
erected  on  College-street  sufficient  to  accommodate  fiti^ 
hundred  pupils.  From  year  to  year  the  college  had  Sent 
out  scores  of  graduates  to  all  parts  of  the  countty;  and 
the  numbers  enrolled  on  the  catalogue  have  graduall;^ 
increased,  till  now  there  are  nearly  five  hundred.  LargI 
as  are  the  preparations  which  were  made  to  accommodate 
the  pupils,  yet  during  the  past  year  the  Board  found  ii 
necessary  to  put  up  an  additional  building,  and  to  pur- 
chase additional  grounds.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Wilber  and  his  lady,  the  institution,  from  the 
beginning,  has  gone  on  prospering,  and  its  patronage  iii 
greater  than  all  other  institutions  of  a  similar  ehatacter 
in  the  city  combined.  From  a  small  school,  with  tWo  Ot 
three  teachers,  the  Weeleyan  College  has  now  nearly  fitfe 
hundred  pupils,  and  nineteen  teachers  in  the  vatioui!i 
departments  of  study. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  in  this  connection  th^ 
Wesleyan  Cemetery,  located  on  an  eligible  and  bcautifdl 
tract  of  ground,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  up  thd 
Millcreifek  Valley.  The  old  cemetery  in  the  city,  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  having  been  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  remains  of  the  dead,  it  was  not  only  deemed  advis'a- 
M«^   bat  necessiarjr,  to  seek  a  burial-place  elsewhetift. 
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Acoordinglyi  the  seleoiion  above  idluded  to  WM  made;  and 
in  the  year  1842  the  ground  was  laid  oat  and  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed — a  peacelM 
resting-place  for  the  dead.  Manj  tastef\il  improvements 
have  beeu  made  on  this  rural  spot  since  it  was  laid  out 
into  burial4ots.  In  the  center,  on  an  elevation,  which 
comMands  a  fine  view,  is  the  Gemeterj  vault,  surrounded 
bj  a  oirtsular,  graveled  carriage-way,  with  roads  leading 
in  every  direction  through  the  grounds.  The  numerous 
monuments,  family-vaults,  and  inclosures  of  this  Cemetery 
present  a  fine  appearance ;  and  when  we  gase  upon  these 
quiet  and  b^autifbl  resting-places  the  grave  is  robbed  of 
half  itd  terrors.  To  have  a  lo^in  this  city  of  the  dead) 
removed  fh)m  the  din  and  strife  of  business,  and  the 
avaricious  hand  of  man,  which  would  even  invade  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  gMve  itself  to  gratify  its  lust  fbr 
gain,  is  a  pleasant  reflection.  Here  aJSfection  and  friend^ 
ship  in  quietude  may  drop  their  tears  and  plant  theit 
flowers  over  the  graves  of  their  beloved. 

To  show  the  reader  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as  those  which  are  contem- 
plated, we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Dl* 
rectors  of  the  Cemetery,  recently  presented.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  carriage-ways  have  been,  wherever  practicable, 
widened  from  being  only  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  well 
graded  and  graveled.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared  of 
weeds  and  bushes,  and  smoothed,  so  as  to  show  a  neat, 
pleasant,  grassy  surface.  At  the  rear,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  grounds,  a  romantic  grove  of  natural  growth, 
of  stately  beeches,  overshadows  some  secluded  dells. 
Through  these  dells  wind  well-graded  and,  where  neces- 
sary, paved  roads,  inviting  to  pensive  walks.  A  new 
preachers'  lot,  thirty-two  feet  square,  has  been  beautifulljjr 
located;  and  is  to  be  well  inclosed  and  adorned.    Tt^^a 
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and  shrubbery  have  been  set  along  tbe  ways,  and  it 
is  intended  to  have  and  keep  all  tbe  footwalks  of  the 
Cemetery  well  graded  and  sodded,  and  skirted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  A  provision  has  been  made  to  have 
a  nursery  at  the  ground,  for  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery and  flowering  plants,  to  readily  supply  persons  using 
the  Cemetery  for  interment.  This  is  done  by  leasing  an 
acre,  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  for  such  purpose, 
and  under  contract  to  furnish  such  supply.  A  new,  two- 
story  brick  sexton's  house  has  been  erected,  and  is  now 
occupied,  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance.  This  house 
is  built  in  a  rural  style,  which  has  so  pleased  the  eye  that 
at  least  one  model  of  it  h^s  been  already  taken  for  imita- 
tion. It  is  also  in  negotiation  to  have  a  new  brick  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  chapel  erected,  at  the  right  of  the  nursery 
before  mentioned,  on  low  ground  rather  unfit  for  inter- 
ments, one  hundred  feet  in  front,  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  firom  the  center  of  the  turnpike,  or  high- 
way, to  be  exchanged  for  the  present  high  grounds  of 
the  chapel,  of  very  good  quality  for  interments,  and  from 
which  there  is  an  extensive  and  beauti^l  landscape  view, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cemetery  tract.  A  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  examine  the  project  of  such  ex- 
change, and,  if  feasible,  effect  it.  It  is  also  intended 
tether  to  grade  and  smooth  the  Cemetery  tract,  and  to 
set  and  cultivate  entirely  around  it  a  hedge  of  Osage 
orange ;  and,  in  fine,  completely  to  improve  and  embellish 
the  grounds,  as  much  as  the  best  taste  and  the  funds  of 
the  Directors  will  admit.'' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VBAN0I8    POTTHRESS. 

We  liate  fio  menus  of  aAoertaining  the  time^  or  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  the  above-named  pioneer  preacher. 
From  the  Minutes  we  learn  that  he  was  received  on  trial, 
in  the  traveling  connection,  at  the  conference  held  in 
Baltimore  in  May^  1776.  The  conference  was  at  that 
time  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  British  confer* 
tnce,  and  the  preachers  were  all  bonnd  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  Mr.  Wesle/s  authority,  taking  the  doctrines 
tod  Discipline,  as  contained  in  the  Minutes,  for  the  sole 
fule  of  their  conduct.  The  preachers  were  forbidden  to 
administer  any  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  people  were 
required,  with  their  pastors,  to  attend  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  receive  the  ordinances  there,  particularly 
those  who  resided  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  No 
preacher  was  allowed  to  reprint  any  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
books  without  his  consent. 

Some  of  the  conversations  which  occurred  at  the  con- 
ferences, and  are  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  are  worthy  of 
observation.  Among  others  were  the  following:  No 
preacher,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  a  helper  or  assist- 
ant, was  allowed  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  circuit,  or 
take  in  any  new  preaching-places,  without  consulting  his 
superior.  Every  exhorter  was  prohibited  from  going  to 
any  place  to  exercise  his  gifts,  except  where  directed. 
The  preachers  were  required  to  meet  the  children  once  a 
fortnight,  and  examine  the  parents  with  regard  to  their 
conduct  toward  them.    No  loc&l  preacher  was  aWowe^  V^ 
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preach  without  haying  a  written  permit  every  quarter. 
All  preachers  were  required  to  rise  at  four  o'clock — at 
the  latest  five  o'clock.  They  were  required  to  continue 
in  close  connection  with  the  Church;  that  is,  the  Church 
of  England^  and  request  the  clergy  to  administer  the 
ordinances  to  their  people.  Traveling  preachers  who 
held  slaves  were  required  to  give  promise  of  freedom. 
All  members  who  distilled  grain  into  liquor  were  dis- 
owned. In  regard  to  singing,  all  the  preachers  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  notes  were  required  to  improve  it 
by  learning  to  sing  true  themselves;  and  keeping  close  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  tunes  and  hymns. 

After  his  admission,  young  Poythress  was  appointed  to 
Carolina  circuit.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  to  Hanover 
circuit,  and  the  succeeding  years,  up  to  1784,  to  Sussex, 
New  Hope,  Fairfax,  Talbot,  and  Alleghany.  In  1785, 
which  was  the  year  following  the  conference  at  which  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  organization  was  agreed  upon^  and 
the  societies  assumed  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  he  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
In  the  year  1786  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  a 
district  composed  of  the  following  circuits;  namely, 
Brunswick,  Sussex,  Amelia,  Williamsburg,  Ox^-nge,  Bed- 
ford, and  Hanover.  The  succeeding  year  he  was  presid- 
ing elder  of  a  district  composed  of  Guilford,  Fair&x, 
New  Hope,  and  Caswell  circuits.  In  1788  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  James  Haw  as  elder  of  a  district  embracing 
Lexington,  Danville,  and  Cumberland.  The  following 
year  he  was  alone  on  the  above  district,  and  continued 
from  year  to  year,  the  district  being  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  by  the  addition  of  new  circuits,  till  the  year 
1797,  when,  from  excessive  labors,  occasioned  by  the 
most  fatiguing  travel  and  hardships,  such  as  would  break 
down  any  man  of  the  present  day,  he  was  placed  in  a 
BuperDumersLTy  relation,  and  John  Kobler  succeeded  him^ 
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on  the  district.  In  1797  he  again  entered  the  effective 
ranks,  and  was  appointed  elder  of  a  district  composed  of 
New  River,  Rossell;  Holston,  and  Green.  We  give  the 
names  of  the  circuits  composing  the  districts  at  that  early 
day,  because  the  districts  had  no  name  by  which  they 
could  be  otherwise  designated.  The  practice  of  naming 
the  districts  was  not  adopted  till  the  year  1801. 

The  next  year  he  was  sent  back  to  his  old  district.  In 
the  year  1800  he  was  sent  to  a  district  in  North  Carolina, 
embracing  fifteen  circuits.  His  removal  to  a  new  field, 
among  strangers,  and  the  subjection,  if  possible,  to  greater 
hardships  than  he  had  endured  on  his  former  fields,  alone 
and  i&iendless,  without  a  companion,  save  the  companion- 
ship which  he  found  at  different  and  distant  points  among 
his  brethren,  preyed  heavily  upon  his  system,  shattering 
his  nerves,  and  making  fearful  inroads  upon  a  mind  natu- 
rally of  a  too  contemplative,  if  not  somber  cast;  and 
seasons  of  gloom  and  darkness  gathered  around  him. 
He  should  at  once  have  desisted,  and  sought  that  rest  and 
society  for  which  he  so  much  longed,  among  the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  youth;  but,  alas!  the  necessity 
that  rested  in  those  days  upon  a  Methodist  preacher, 
stem  as  fate,  kept  him  at  his  post,  and  he  toiled  on  till 
his  shattered  frame,  like  the  broken  strings  of  a  harp, 
could  only  sigh  to  the  winds  that  swept  through  it;  and 
his  mind,  in  deep  sympathy  with  his  brain,  became  alike 
shattered  and  deranged.  The  next  year  he  came  back  to 
Kentucky,  but  the  light  of  the  temple  was  gone,  and  the 
eye  which  shot  the  fires  of  genius  and  intelligence,  now 
wildly  stared  upon  the  face  of  old,  loving,  long-tried 
friends  as  though  they  were  strangers.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  death  released  him  and  sent  his  spirit  home. 
Poor  Poythress!  Bravely  didst  thou  toil  and  endure 
hardness  on  the  well-fought  field.  A  campaign  of  twen- 
ty-four years  of  incessant  toil  in  the  gloomy  wi\d«  o^  V\v^ 
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west,  away  from  friends  and  loved  ones  at  home,  preyed 
too  much  for  thy  nature  to  bear.  But  thou  art  gon« 
^' where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest" 

The  Key.  Thomas  Scott,  a  personal  friend  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  himself  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  wosteni 
Methodism,  has  furnished,  among  other  interesting  bio- 
graphical and  historical  sketches,  an  account  of  acme 
personal  reminiscences  connected  with  the  melancholy 
fate  of  this  zealous  and  indefatigable  itinerant,  whidi  we 
subjoin : 

<<Our  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  April, 
1794,  and  continued  without  much  interruption  for  abovi 
six  years,  during  which  period  we  learned  from  him  the  . 
following  particulars :  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  ihp 
herited  a  handsome  personal  and  real  estate;  and  being,; 
in  early  life,  thus  left,  without  any  one  to  control  his  ae- 
tions,  he  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  his  passions,  which 
were  violent,  and  rushed  into  all  the  follies  and  vices  of 
youth.  The  circumstance  which  brought  him  to  review 
his  past  life,  was  the  reproof  of  a  lady  of  elevated  stand- 
ing in  society.  Her  reproof  carried  conviction  to  hii 
heart.  He  left  her  house  in  confusion,  and  on  his  way 
home  resolved  to  mend  his  ways.  He  commenced  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  praying  in  secret — soon  saw  and 
felt  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  groaned  to  be 
released  from  its  galling  chain.  That  led  him  to  inquire 
after  those  persons  whom  he  supposed  capable  of  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  right  way;  but  for  a  long  time  he  sought 
in  vain.  At  length  he  heard  of  the  Rev.  Deveraur  Janet, 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  learning  and  deep  piety, 
then  residing  in  a  remote  part  of  Virginia,  whom  he  vis- 
ited, and  with  whom  he  remained  a  considerable  time, 
hearing  and  receiving  instruction.  Having  at  length  oh- 
tained  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  he  soon 
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sensible  of  Iris  call  to  the  minivtiy.  He  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  bat  immediatelj  commenced  his 
itinerant  career,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Ood  to  all  who  would  hear.  This  was  prior  to  the  time 
in  which  onr  Methodist  preachers  reached  that  part  of 
Virginia  in  which  he  lived.  On  one  of  his  preaching 
excursions  through  the  southern  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Oarolina;  he  fell  in  with  one  of  our  trareling 
preachers — ^whose  name  we  have  forgotten — ^with  whom 
he  formed  an  acquaintance,  who  Atmished  him  with  the 
doctrines  and  Discipline  of  our  Church,  as  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Wesley.  These  he  read  and  attentively  considered, 
and  being  convinced  they  were  based  on  the  Scriptures 
of  divine  revelation,  he  applied  for  admission,  and  was 
received  into  union  and  fellowship  in  the  Church. 

^The  Minutes  of  the  several  annual  conferences  show 
all  the  circuits  he  traveled,  except  one,  and  districts  over 
which  he  presided.  They  are  as  follows :  1776,  Carolina. 
We  are  unable  to  name  the  circuit  he  traveled  the  follow- 
ing year;  but  from  the  facts  that  in  1778  he  was  received 
into  full  connection,  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
Hanover  circuit,  we  infer  that  he  traveled  some  circuit  in 
1777.  In  1779,  Sussex;  1780,  New  Hope ;  1781,  Fairfax ; 
1782,  Talbot;  and  1783,  Alleghany.  In  that  year,  we 
believe,  he  extended  his  ministerial  labors  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Little 
Toughio^eny.  In  1784,  Colvert;  and  1785,  Baltimore. 
In  1786  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Church,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  district  composed  of  Brunswick,  Sussex, 
and  Amelia  circuits.  From  the  fact  that  in  1786  he  was 
ordained  an  elder,  we  infer  that  in  1785  he  was  ordained 
a  deacon;  and  if  so,  he  was  among  the  first  of  our  Amer- 
ican preachers  who  were  ordained  to  that  office.  In  1787 
he  presided  over  the  district  composed  of  the  circuits  of 
Guilford,  Haliikx,  New  Hope,  and  Caswell,  and  \n  Vl^ 
12 
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he  was  transferred  to  Kentucky;  and^  in  oonj unction  with 
the  Bey.  James  HaW;  appointed  to  preside  over  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  the  Lexington^  Danville,  and  Cumber- 
land circuits.  Haw,  we  believe;  presided  over  the  latter, 
and  Poythress  over  the  two  former  of  these  circuits.  In 
1799  Haw's  functions  as  presiding  elder  ceased,  and 
Poythress  presided  over  the  entire  district.  In  1790 
Madison  and  Limestone  circuits  were  formed,  and  added 
to  his  district.  In  1791  the  circuits  south  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river  were  reformed,  the  name  of  Madison  bebg 
dropped,  and  that  of  Salt  Kiver  substituted;  and  brother 
Poythress  continued   to  preside  over  the  district.     In 

1792  the  following  circuits  were  added  to  his  district: 
Greenbrier,   Cowpasture,   Bottetourt,   and   Bedford.    In 

1793  the  four  circuits  last  named  were  taken  from  his 
district,  but  Hinkston  circuit,  then  formed,  was  added  to 
it.  There  was  no  other  change  made  in  the  bounds  of 
his  district  during  the  years  1794,  1796,  and  1796,  ex- 
cept that  in  this  last-named  year  Shelby  circuit  was 
formed,  and,  together  with  Logan  and  Guilford,  added 
to  it.  In  1797  Shelby  circuit  was  dropped,  and  the 
Bev.  John  Kobler  was  appointed  presiding  elder,  and  the 
Bev.  Francis  Poythress  supernumerary,  over  the  district. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  brother  Kobler  crossed  over  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  formed  the 
Miami  circuit,  and  brother  Poythress  resumed  his  station 
on  the  district,  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  till 
the  end  of  that  year.  In  1798  the  Bev.  Francis  Poy- 
thress and  Jonathan  Bird  were  appointed  presiding  elders 
of 'the  district  composed  of  New  Biver,  Bussell,  Holston, 
and  Green  circuits,  and  Bev.  Valentine  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  over  the  Kentucky  district. 
Shortly  after  brother  Cook's  arrival  in  Kentucky — and 
we  feel  quite  sure  it  was  before  he  had  com^^eted  one 
round  on   his   district — ^he  received    instructions  firoffl 
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Bishop  Asbmy  to  take  cliarge  of  Bethel  Academji  then 
on  the  decline  for  want  of  a  suitable  teacher^  and  brother 
Poythress  was  instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  district. 
Cooky  therefore,  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  Poythress 
of  the  district,  and  Bird  remained  on  the  station  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed.  In  1799  New  River,  Holston, 
and  Russell,  Green  and  Miami  circuits  were  added  to  the 
Kentucky  district,  and  brother  Poythress  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  over  it.  Late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers  gave  way  and  fell  into  ruins. 
In  1800  he  was,  however,  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  district  composed  of  Morganton  and  Swanino,  Yad- 
kin, Salisbury,  Haw  River,  Guilford,  Franklin,  Caswell, 
Tar  Elver,  Newborn,  Goshen,  Wilmington,  Contentney, 
Pamlico,  Roanoke,  Matamuskeet,  and  Banks,  but  his 
affliction  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  take  the 
station  assigned  him. 

^^Ufon  inspecting  the  bound  Minutes,  page  245,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Rev.  William  M'Kendree  was,  in  that 
year,  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  district  composed 
of  Greenbrier,  Bottetourt,  Bedford,  Orange,  Amherst, 
Williamsburg  and  Hanover,  and  Gloucester  circuits,  and 
that  no  presiding  elder  is  named  for  the  Kentucky  dis- 
trict. So  soon  as  Bishop  Asbury  received  information  of 
the  malady  under  which  brother  Poythress  was  suffering, 
he  gave  instructions  to  brother  M'Kendree  to  proceed  to 
Kentucky  and  take  charge  of  the  district;  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  of  that  year  brother  M'Kendree 
came  on  to  the  district.  In  1802  and  1808  the  name 
of  brother  Poythress  stands  recorded  in  the  Minutes 
among  the  elders,  but  without  any  station  being  as- 
signed him;  after  which  we  anxiously  sought  for  his 
name,  but  it  was  not  there.  We  have  heard  that  he  died 
many  years  since,  but  when  and  how  he  died  we  are  un- 
informed. 
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''Bishop  Asbury  visited  Kentucky  for  the  first  time  in 
1790,  after  which  he  never  visited  that  state — ^if  we 
rightly  remember — till  subsequent  to  the  year  1800;  and 
during  these  periods  brother  Poythress  presided  over  each 
annual  conference  which  sat  in  Kentucky,  and  the  sta- 
tioning of  the  preachers  and  government  of  the  societies 
within  his  district  were  almost  exclusively  confided  to 
him  by  the  Bishop. 

''Bishop  Asbury  was  an  excellent  judge  of  men.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  brother  Poythress;  and 
the  stations  to  which  he  appointed  him  furnishes  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  estimate  he  set  upon  him  as  a  man 
and  Christian  minister. 

"Brother  Poythress  was  grave  in  his  deportment^  and 
chaste  in  his  conversation,  constant  in  his  private  devo- 
tions, and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties.  We  have  no  recollection  of  his  having  ever  dis^ 
appointed  a  congregation,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or 
disease.  As  often  as  practicable  he  visited  from  house  to 
house,  instructed  and  prayed  in  the  family.  Among  the 
preachers  he,  like  most  other  men,  may  have  had  his  par- 
ticular favorites,  but  all  were  treated  by  him  with  due 
benevolence  and  Christian  respect.  He  was  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  traveling  and  local  ministry  as 
a  band  of  brothers,  so  that  their  united  efforts  might  be 
exerted  in  farthering  the  cause  of  God.  As  the  weight 
of  all  the  Churches  in  his  district  rested  upon  him,  he 
sensibly  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  station,  and  put 
forth  his  utmost  efforts  to  discharge,  with  fidelity,  these 
important  trusts  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  The 
education  of  the  rising  generation  he  deemed  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  the  result  of  that  conviction  was  the  erection  of 
Bethel  Academy.  The  erection  of  that  institution,  we 
are  quite  certain,  met  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Asbuy^ 
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and  a  majority  of  tlie  traveling  and  local  preachers  of 
that  day. 

^^The  odnyersational  powers  of  brother  Poythress  were 
not  of  a  high  order;  yet  when  he  did  engage  in  general 
conversation^  he  maintained  his  part  with  propriety,  evin- 
cive of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  His 
rank  as  a  preacher  was  not  much  above  mediocrity.  He 
was,  however,  sound  in  the  faith,  in  doctrine,  in  pnrity. 
There  are  many  words  in  common  nse  which  he  could  not 
pronounce  correctly;  this  we  attributed  to  the  loss  of  his 
teeth. 

<'He  was — if  we  rightly  remember — about  five  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  hight^  and  heavily  built.  His 
muscles  were  large,  and  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  we 
presume,  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  muscular 
itrength.  He  dressed  plain  and  neat.  When  we  first 
saw  him,  we  suppose,  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year. 
His  muscles  were  quite  flaccid,  eyes  sunken  in  his  head, 
hair  gray — ^turned  back,  hanging  down  on  his  shoul- 
ders— complexion  dark,  and  countenance  grave,  inclining 
to  melancholy.  His  step  was,  however,  firm,  and  general 
appearance  such  as  to  command  the  respectful  consider- 
ation of  others.  He  possessed  high,  honorable  feelings^ 
and  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation.  In  general,  he 
was  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  He  endeavored  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  each  wound  in  the  Church,  in  order  that  a 
radical  cure  might  be  effected ;  but  would  never  consent  to 
expel  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  those  who  evidenced 
contrition  and  amendment.  And  when  free  from  the 
morbid  action  of  his  system,  to  which  it  becomes  our 
painful  duty  to  refer,  we  esteemed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
sound  discriminating  judgment.  We,  however,  claim 
not  for  him  exemption  from  error,  the  common  frailty  of 
man,  and  therefore  concede  to  our  excellent  friend  Da- 
riess,  of  Kentuokf^  that  he  may  have  inflicted  a  wou&4 
12* 
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on  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ogden.  Bat  w« 
can  not  concede  it  as  a  fact  that  brother  Pojthress  was 
influenced^  in  his  conduct^  by  an  impure  or  wicked  mo- 
tire.  We  were  too  lon^^  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  to  harbor;  for  one  moment,  an  idea  so  imcharitaU* 
and  derogatory  to  his  Christian  character. 

^'  We  never  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  aoquai]itane« 
with  brother  Ogden,  but  having  heard  him  preach  hit 
last  sermon  east  of  the  Mountains,  in  1786,  when  on  hii 
journey,  as  a  missionary  to  Kentucky,  we  read,  with  gnti 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Daviess's  vindication  of  his  character* 
We,  however,  thought  there  were,  in  that  yitidictttion, 
some  expressions  a  little  too  harsh,  and  calculated  to  lead 
others  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  respecting  the  charaetcf 
of  brother  Poythress. 

"  Symptoms  of  insanity  were,  at  times,  discoveraUe  in 
brother  Poythress  several  years  prior  to  the  time  he 
oeased  to  travel  and  to  preach,  and  such  may  have  bees 
his  situation  at  the  time  the  unpleasant  eircumstaaee 
occurred  to  which  brother  Daviess  refers.  We,  theref<M«^ 
put  it  to  him  to  say  whether  the  vail  of  Christian  charity 
ought  to  be  drawn  over  actions  induced  by  a  morbid  ex- 
citement of  the  system,  materially  affecting,  at  the  timci 
his  intellectual  faculties. 

'<  During  the  latter  part  of  the^summer,  fall,  and  win- 
ter of  1794  and  1795,  brother  Pojrthress,  at  times,  exhib- 
ited the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  mind  Was  drawn  off 
from  surrounding  objects;  and  in  that  situation  he  would 
remain  for  one  or  more  hours,  when  his  system  appeared 
to  react,  and  he  would  engage  in  conversation  as  usuaL 
At  other  times  he  complained  of  giddiness  and  pain  ia 
his  head,  and  his  stomach  and  bowels  iippeared  to  be 
affected  with  flatulency  and  acrid  eructations.  A  general 
listlessness,  irksomeness,  and  disgust  seemed  to  overwhela 
iiia.     Hia  cottnteQanoe  a^p^^i^d  aad  and  suUem,  and  b9 
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•Tinoed  an  «Uer  ayersioii  and  inability  to  engage  in  bosi* 
ness  of  importanoe.  At  sucli  times,  he  nsnailj  betook 
Himself  to  bed,  but  did  not  appear  to  sleep  soundly. 
These  symptoms  became  more  frequent  during  the  fore* 
part  of  the  year  1795,  and  would  sometimes  last  for 
hours.  Near  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1795  the  Rev. 
Aquilla  Sugg,  who  traveled  the  Lexington  circuit,  in 
consequence  of  bad  health  was  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  effective  service;  and,  at  the  request  of 
brother  Poythress,  we  took  charge  of  the  circuit  till  the 
ensuing  spring.  Our  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in 
a  small  log"  meeting-house,  not  far  j&om  Versailles,  Wood- 
ford county.  On  Saturday  brother  Poythress  arrived  just 
before  the  time  for  commencing  the  public  exercises— 
complained  of  being  exceedingly  unwell,  and  went  to 
bed.  In  a  few  minutes  he  called,  and  said,  ^Brother 
Soott^  y<m  must  conduct  the  quarterly  meeting,  I  can  take 
no  part  in  the  public  exercises.'  On  returning  from 
meeting  we  found  him  still  in  bed,  but  finally  prevailed 
on  him  to  get  up.  We  then  walked  out  together,  but 
had  not  proceeded  far  out  of  the  hearing  of  others,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  ^Brother  Scott,  I  am  a 
mined  man ;  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  me  by 
my  sister  Prior,  Mr.  Willis  Green,  and  brother  Simon 
Adams.  My  sister  Prior  charges  me  with  having  kept 
back  part  of  the  price  of  some  negroes  I  sold  for  her 
several  years  since;  Mr.  Willis  Green  accuses  me  with 
having  embezzled  part  of  the  money  I  collected  for 
Bethel  Academy;  and  brother  Adams  accuses  me  with 
having  taken  advantage  of  him  in  the  purchase  of  a 
horse ;  the  officers  of  justice  are  now  in  pursuit  of  me. 
I  shall  soon  be  incarcerated  in  prison,  my  character 
rained,  and  the  Church  disgraced.'  I  assured  him  I 
knew  each  of  those  individuals  to  be  his  fast,  adhering 
fiiead,  and  inoApMhle  of  bArbaring  a  suspicion  in^unoRUl 
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to  his  character,  and  that  he  might  rest  assured  that 
the}  had  not  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  But  all 
I  said  had  no  effect,  and  he  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
what  he  had  said  was  true,  and  said,  'they  were  then 
engaged  in  drawing  others  into  their  conspiracy/  Dar- 
ing that  conversation  his  countenance  exhibited  a  ghastly 
appearance,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled.  On  return- 
ing to  the  house  he  again  retired  to  bed,  where  he  re- 
mained— if  we  rightly  remember — ^with  his  head  generally 
covered,  till  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  he  was 
again  prevailed  on  to  get  out  of  bed.  After  he  had  taken 
some  refreshments,  we  again  walked  out  together,  and  I 
urged  him  to  return  home  to  his  sister's,  assured  him  no 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him,  and  that  if  all 
he  imagined  were  true,  it  was  far  better  for  him  promptly 
to  meet  the  danger  than  to  attempt  to  flee  from  it  like  a 
coward.  That  advice  seemed  to  strike  the  right  chord, 
it  immediately  vibrated,  and  afber  a  few  minutes  he 
answered,  'It  is^  perhaps,  best  promptly  to  meet  the 
danger,  but  I  can  not  do  so,  unless  you  attend  and  con- 
duct the  quarterly  meeting  for  me  at  Browder's  meeting- 
house, near  Bardstown,  on  next  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
That  meeting  must  not  be  neglected.'  We  promised  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  he  returned  to  his  sister's. 
That  was  the  first  clear  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  par- 
tial insanity  which  we  recollect  of  having  noticed  in 
brother  Poythress — insanity  as  it  respected  three  most 
intimate  friends ;  for  the  conspiracy,  and  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  it,  which  he  supposed  to  exist,  had  no  existence 
except  in  his  own  heated  imagination,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  remove  those 
delusive  ideas  from  his  mind. 

"We  were  confident  no  conspiracy  had  been  formed 

against  him,  as  he  imagined,  and  still  we  entertained 

feuTS  tba,t,  in  the  partioulax  caae^  tvvccl^)  1i«  had  yielded 
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to  the  temptations  of  the  arohenomy  of  souls ;  and  that 
a  conyiction  of  his  crimes^  and  fear  of  detection  had 
produoed  the  effects  we  witnessed.  Having,  however, 
since  that  time,  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  which  often  exhibit  themselves  in  partial 
insanity,  the  fears  we  then  entertained  have  entirely 
vanished.  We  mention  this,  in  order  to  show  how  ex- 
tremely careful  we  ought  to  he,  not  to^  suffer  suspicions 
injurious  to  the  character  of  another  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  our  minds. 

^^  Agreeably  to  promise,  we  attended  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  in  meeting  brother  Poythress  he  exclaimed, 
'Why,  upon  earth,  did  you  suffer  me  to  leave  you?  It 
was  all  delusion.  My  sister  met  me  as  usual.^  Early  in 
the  year  1797  he  was  confined  by  affliction ;  but  whether 
his  mind  was  affected  during  his  affliction  we  are  entirely 
uninformed.  The  last  time  we  saw  him  was  in  the  fore« 
part  of  the  winter  of  1800.  The  balance  of  his  mind 
was  lost,  and  his  body  lay  a  complete  wreck.  His  labors 
in  the  Church  militant  were  at  an  end,  but  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  still  remain. 

"We  are  not  aware  that  any  hereditary  taint  existed, 
which,  in  its  ultimate  range,  dethroned  his  reason;  but 
we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  seeds  of  that  dreadful 
malady  were  sown  in  his  system  by  the  constant  expo- 
sures and  sufferings  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  twelve  years  he  traveled  and  preached  in  the 
then  almost  wilderness  of  the  west.  Among  the  eight 
pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
the  year  1788,  the  name  of  Francis  Poythress  stands  pre- 
eminent. By  those  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross  the  foun- 
dation of  Methodism  was  laid  in  those  states,  on  which 
others  have  since  built,  and  others  are  now  building. 
Their  names  ought  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  amcent^  ^lA 
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trath;  but  among  all,  we  are  iDclined  to  the  opinion, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  to  whom  the  members  of  our 
Church,  in  those  states,  owe  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
than  to  Francis  Poythress." 

In  some  notes  appended  by  Samuel  Williams,  Esq., 
making  a  few  alterations  in  the  above  narrative  in  regard 
to  some  dates  and  places,  we  have  an  item  or  two  relat- 
ing to  the  close  of  his  life,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
give.  At  times,  we  learn  from  these  notes,  he  would  con- 
verse rationally  upon  many  subjects,  while  on  other  sub- 
jects he  was  hopelessly  deranged.  He  was  taken  to  his 
sister's,  who  lived  twelve  miles  south  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  remained  till  he  died.  He  has  gone,  we  trust; 
to  that  world  where,  in  bright,  unclouded  intellect,  he 
now  gazes  upon  the  scenes  of  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BABNABAS    M'HENBY. 

The  Rey.  Barnabas  M' Henry  was  among  tlie  first  apos- 
tles of  Methodism  in  the  western  conntrj.  He  entered 
the  itinerant  oonnection  in  the  year  1787.  He  was  then 
but  a  youth,  scarcely  having  reached  his  majority.  Con- 
sidering the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  wandering 
itinerants  were  exposed  at  that  early  day  in  the  west,  the 
leaving  all  the  endearments  of  a  happy  home,  must  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  moral  heroism  of  which  but  few 
would  be  capable  at  the  present  day.  But  as  God  raises 
up  the  men  for  the  times  in  which  they  live,  we  must  not 
be  too  exact  in  running  our  parallels  or  contrasting  the 
past  with  the  present.  If  we  have  not  the  men  for 
scenes  of  toil,  and  hardship,  and  danger,  it  may  be  a 
comfortable  reflection,  at  least,  to  know  that  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  do  not  de- 
mand them.  We  believe  there  is  as  much  genuine  zeal 
and  devotion  in  the  Church  now  as  there  ever  was,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians, 
though  not  as  generally  diffused  among  the  membership. 
If  Methodist  preachers  in  those  days  had,  in  the  language 
of  President  Harrison,  to  live  just  as  though  they  had 
taken  the  vows  of  poverty  upon  them,  and  had  to  face 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  beset  their  path  alone 
and  unattended,  we  should  rejoice  that  though  the  offense 
of  the  cross  has  not  ceased,  yet  the  times  have  been  so 
wonderi^lly  changed  by  the  mild,  humanizing,  and  ever 
progressive  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  none  are  caWed  V^ 
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pass  througli  the  same  trials  and  persecutions  for  Christ's 
sake.  In  those  early  days  Methodism  was  a  thing  of 
contempt;  and  a  Methodist  preacher  was  considered  as  a 
special  object  of  ridicule.  Every  conceivable  method 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  caricaturing  the  preach- 
ers and  their  doctrines.  Songs  were  written  and  sung, 
while  specimens  of  Methodist  sermons^  perverted  and  dis- 
torted; were  published  broadcast;  to  bring  odium  upon 
the  society.  Grave  preachers  and  pious  deaeons  and 
elders  were  found;  who  would  engage  unscrupulously  la 
this  work.  We  knew  ourselves  a  reverend  divine  who,  it 
parties;  would  amuse  his  flock  by  getting  up  a  mimic 
class  meeting;  interspersing  it  with  occasional  ditties  and 
a  shout.  We  do  not  say  this  because  we  wish  to  revive 
unpleasant  memories;  or  to  show  up  the  conduct  of  those 
who  claimed  all  the  religion;  and  learning;  and  decency 
of  the  land;  but  simply  as  a  specimen  of  the  general 
contempt  which  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  for  these 
"rude,  uneducated  circuit  riders.'*  Sometimes  the  very 
almanacs  would  be  filled  with  songs  and  caricatures  of 
Methodist  preachers;  and  they  were  in  as  great  demand 
as  Davy  Crockett  almanacs  were  a  few  years  ago.  We 
were  taught  to  believe  that  Methodism  was  of  the  devil, 
and  no  better  than  witchcraft.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  sermons  preached  by  Methodist  preachera;  and  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  genuine.  We  found  it  in  the 
almanac : 

"  BreathreU;  breathren,  breathren  I  The  word  breath- 
ren  comes  from  the  tabernacle;  because  we  dwell  therein. 
If  you  are  drowsy  I  will  arouse  you-  I  will  beat  a  tattoo 
on  the  parchment  cases  of  your  consciences^  and  will 
whip  the  devil  about  like  a  whirligig  among  you." 

It  cost  something  in  those  days  to  be  a  Methodist,  and 
especially  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher.  Young  M'Heniy, 
however,  counted  the  coat,  a.ud  joined  the  despised  peo- 
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pie.  In  process  of  time  be  was  licensed  to  preachy  and, 
being  admitted  into  tbe  traveling  connection^  was  ap- 
pointed to  Yadkin  circuit,  Nortb  Carolina.  In  tbe  year 
1788  be  was  appointed  to  tbe  Cumberland  circuit,  on  tbe 
Teiy  borders  of  tbe  wbite  population.  Here  we  find  bim, 
in  company  witb  a  few  otbers,  occupying  tbe  entire  field, 
and  following  tbe  tides  of  immigration  to  tbeir  most  dis- 
tant bomes  for  tbe  purpose  of  preacbing  to  tbem  tbe 
Gk>8pel  of  Jesus  Cbrist.  Traveling,  in  tbose  days,  was 
attended  witb  great  danger  as  well  as  difficulty.  Tbe  In- 
dians, on  seeing  tbeir  bunting  grounds  invaded  by  tbe 
pale  faces,  were  wrougbt  up  to  the  greatest  fdry,  and 
woxdd,  in  revenge,  mercilessly  attack  tbeir  invaders. 
Tbe  missionary  band  was  obliged  to  take  tbeir  lives  in 
tbeir  bands  and  risk  all  in  tbe  great  enterprise  in  wbicb 
tbey  were  engaged.  Tbey  bad  no  missionary  society, 
witb  its  ^nds  and  sympathies,  to  support  and  cheer  tbem 
in  tbeir  toilsome  work ;  but  tbe  best  of  all  was,  God  was 
witb  them,  and  hundreds  of  those  wanderers  from  civili- 
zation were  happily  converted  to  God,  while  the  cabin 
and  block-bouse  were  made  to  resound  with  the  praises 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places 
often  resounded  witb  the  shouts  of  the  converted. 

Speaking  of  this  band  the  eloquent  Bascom  once  said, 
in  reference  to  a  narrative  of  their  deeds :  "  To  give 
the  story  an  intense  and  thrilling  interest,  it  need  only 
be  told  true  to  nature  and  to  the  actual  developments  of 
experience.  There  is  something  so  fresh,  so  racy,  so 
charming  in  calling  up  the  historical  reminiscences  of 
by-gone  days,  that  in  whatever  form  or  garb  I  meet  the 
facts,  it  is  only  to  wonder  and  admire.  How  little  is 
known  of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  tbe  early  apostles 
of  Methodism  in  the  western  world !  What  a  mere  tithe 
of  information  has  even  tbe  Church  respecting  her  worthi- 
est sons !  Tbe  modern  methoda  of  missionary  toil  tbxo^ 
13 
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tery  little  light  upon  this  subject.  More  is  said  now  9Mi 
less  done.  We  report  to  the  full  amount  of  our  achieve 
meatS;  and  facts. are  often  anticipated  hj  a  detail  of 
hopes.  Not  so  with  these  early  pioneers;  thej  labored 
3ufferedy  and  triumphed  in  obscurity  and  want.  No  ad- 
miring populace  cheered  them  on.  No  feyerish  commu- 
nity gazetted  them  into  fame.  Principle  alone  sustained 
them^  and  their  glory  was  that  of  action.  Many  of  these 
men  had  minds  of  no  common  mold^  and  richly  stored 
with  varied  knowledge.  Even  a  century  in  a  single  <^om- 
munity  produces  few  such  men  as  Barnabas  M'Henry  and 
Valentine  Cook.  They  were  men  by  themselves^  and 
their  memory  would  adorn  the  history  of  any  Church  in 
any  age.  The  same  is  true  of  others;  and  I  am  anxious 
that  the  recollections,  as  far  as  practicable^  coucemiiq; 
them;  may  be  saved  from  oblivion.  How  much  worthless 
stuff  is  now  recorded,  while  incidents  of  so  much  interest 
are  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  record  or  inquiry !  Do 
not  too  many  prefer  the  shallow  and  the  meager,  if  it  be 
modern,  to  the  deep  and  lofty  traits  of  character  belong- 
ing to  an  era  anterior  to  ours  ?  Is  there  much  hope  that 
really  great  men  will  multiply  among  us,  unless  we  duly 
appreciate  and  study  the  character  and  elements  of  great- 
ness in  those  by  whom  we  have  been  preceded  ?  If  I 
have  been  of  any  service  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  world, 
much  of  the  result  is  owing  to  the  study  of  character  in 
early  life.  Providentially  thrown  into  the  pulpit  and 
upon  the  field  of  ministerial  action  at  the  age  of  sixteen — 
the  mere  dawn  of  manhood — I  taught  myself  to  learn  the 
formation  of  character,  in  view  both  of  goodness  and 
greatness,  by  observing  closely  the  striking  characteristicB 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead  claiming  these  attributes.^' 
The  father  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  once  preached 
a  thanksgiving  sermon,  in  which  he  said,  ^^  We  backwoods 
people  ought  to  thank  God  most  heartily  for  two  things; 
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namely,  tke  ladiaiM  and  the  Metbodist  preachers ;  for  in 
the  settlement  of  this  great  country  the  Indians  kept  the 
white  population  from  scattering  into  clans  and  taking 
possessioD  of  certain  districts  of  country,  claiming  it,  and 
forming  a  government  of  their  own,  and  finally  going  to 
war  with  each  other,  thus  confining  them  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country.  While  the  wares  of  population 
rolled  out  westward  the  Indians  rolled  them  back  again, 
and  kept  them  together.  Then  the  itinerant  Methodist 
pfeachers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  Master,  followed  up 
the  emigrant  from  block-house  to  block-house,  and  from 
station  to  cabin  and  camp,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  and 
salvation  was  heard,  and  the  Sabbath  regarded."  To  thi0 
work  M^Henry  addressed  himself  with  a  zeal  and  devo- 
tion worthy  of  so  great  a  cause. 

In  the  yeax  1789  he  was  appointed  to  the  Danville 
circuit,  in  company  with  Peter  Massie  as  a  colleague. 
While  on  this  circuit  he  encountered  much  opposition 
from  the  Baptists^  who  verily  thought  they  were  doing 
God's  service  in  making  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to 
hedge  up  the  way  of  Methodist  preachers.  The  preaeh- 
eis  of  that  denomination  published,  from  their  pulpits 
and  elsewhere,  the  most  exaggerated  and  ridiculous 
statements  imaginable  about  Methodist  doctrines  and 
Qsages,  and  every  means  was  resorted  to  to  prevent  the 
people  from  going  out  to  hear  the  preachers;  but  the  very 
coarse  they  took  only  excited  their  curiosity  to  hear,  and 
thus  brought  them  into  notice.  Thus  the  foolishness,  if 
Dot  the  wrath  of  man,  was  made  the  means  by  which 
hundreds  were  brought  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  a  free  sal- 
vation, and  multitudes  embraced  its  provisions  and  were 
saved.  Persecution  always  has  failed,  and  ever  will  fail, 
to  put  down  the  truth.  The  history  of  Paganism  and 
Romanism  is  abundant  proof  of  this.  The  apostle  says, 
"We  can  do  nothing  agaiost  the  truth  but  for  tlie  tTUi\k*^* 
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and  we  have  often  known  systems  of  error  themselyes 
dragged  into  notice,  and  made  an  object  of  sympatbj; 
solely  on  account  of  a  mad,  misguided  opposition.  The 
best  way  in  the  world  to  put  down  error  is  to  preaoh  up 
the  truth.  The  fire  that  a  crazy  zealot  would  call  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  adversaries  of  his  peculiar 
faith  or  practice,  will  be  as  likely  to  consume  himself  as 
his  opposers. 

So  it  was,  all  the  opposition  these  "  free-grace  preach- 
ers," as  they  were  termed,  met  with,  only  served  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel;  and  like  the  persecutions 
against  Paul,  which  carried  the  Gospel  to  Rome,  and 
introduced  it  to  the  palace  of  Cesar  himself,  so  were  the 
persecutions  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  made  the 
instrument,  in  the  Divine  hand,  of  bringing  the  doctrines 
of  repentance,  and  faith,  and  salvation,  to  many  who 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  heard  them  as  dis- 
pensed by  itinerants. 

In  the  year  1790  M' Henry  was  sent  to  the  Madison 
circuit.  This  field  of  labor  was  at  that  time  said  to  be 
the  most  stubborn  and  unpromising,  occupying,  as  it  did, 
the  most  uncivilized  portion  of  Kentucky.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  place  of  grand  rendezvous  for  fugitives  from  justice 
from  the  older  states.  The  whole  district  of  country  was 
missionary  ground^  as  this  was  the  first  time  it  was  found 
upon  the  Minutes.  In  this  field  the  laborious  itinerant 
did  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Though  men  may  be 
guilty  of  crimes  which  may  send  them  abroad  from  the 
haunts  of  justice  and  civilized  society,  yet  it  would  be 
diflScult  for  them  to  flee  to  any  place  where  the  Meth- 
odist preacher  would  not  find  them,  and  in  their  dark 
retreats  offer  to  them  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  sal- 
vation. They  might  escape  from  the  law  and  the  rigon 
of  justice,  but  the  Gospel,  with  its  offers  of  pardon, 
would  ind  them  out^  ajid  their  ^in-burdened  souls  would 
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Mr  iaTitdd  io  partake  of  its  fid)  an^  glorkms  pvoriaiaMi 
rkose  QpoB  whom  others  were  (iisposed  to  look  as  repn^ 
botes,  skat  o<it  from  tke  pale  of  Ood's  merey,  and  doomed 
tiy  an  in^sr^rsible  deeree  to  deatk  and  hell,  were  regarded 
by  these  hen^s  of  the  cross  as  redeemed  by  the  Son  of 
Gk)d ;  and  though  their  crimes  were  of  the  deepest  dye, 
sren  unto  '^scarlet  and  crimson/'  yet  the  blood  of  Jesas 
ooold  wash  tkem  white  as  mountain  snow.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, on  account  of  this  indiscriminate  offer  of  salvation 
that  their  preaching  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  reigning 
ofthodoxy  of  that  day.  Many  a  dark,  unrighteous  heart 
waa  changed  through  the  instnmientality  of  such  preach- 
inf^  from  ttature  and  sin  to  grace  and  holiness^  and  law- 
less men  were  made  obedient  subjects  of  governmeiit 
■mI  respectable  members  of  society,  who  otherwise  might 
hare  oomtiaued  tke  enemiea  of  God  and  man.  As  the 
molt  of  his  labors  this  ye«r,  there  were  lefb  on  tke  cir- 
oait  at  its  ck)se  two  hundred  and  twelve  white  members 
and  eight  colored. 

The  following  year  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cumberland  circuit  Here  he  labored 
vith  great  success  and  usefulness.  The  population  was 
quite  sparse,  and  the  rides  long  and  fatiguing.  Not- 
withstanding  all  this,  however,  he  girded  himself  fbr  the 
work,  and  labored  on  in  faith  and  hope.  The  Methodist 
jureacher  then  had  but  one  work^  and  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  that.  Being  folly  impressed  with  his  call 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  could  not  turn  aside  to  engage 
in  land  and  stock  speculations,  or  enter  into  the  noisy, 
wrangling  field  of  politics,  nor  even  sit  down  to  the  more 
honorable  and  useful  employment  of  teaching  school  or 
taking  a  professorship  or  presidency  in  a  college,  or 
an  editorship  or  agency,  however  important;  the  Holy 
Qhost  had  moved  him  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and 

tbe  gnat  work  of  Mavmg  souk  was  all  in  all  to  liim.    ^ot 
18* 
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had  lie  any  time  for  writing  books,  and  precious  little  for 
reading  any  but  bis  Bible  and  Discipline.  Being  shut 
up  to  these  to  a  great  extent,  as  John  Bunyan,  in  Bedford 
jail,  was  confined  to  an  old  Bible  and  a  Concordance,  like 
that  man  of  God,  he  could  map  out  the  path  of  life,  and 
picture  the  glories  of  heaven  and  the  glooms  of  hell  with 
a  yividness  and  a  power  that  made  all  hearts  feel  their 
reality.  The  preachers  of  those  days  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  into  the  endless  mazes  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  or  to  be  lost  in  the  fogs  of  an 
occult  philosophy ;  but  bathing  their  vision  in  the  eter- 
nal sunshine  of  God's  truth,  they  came  down,  like  Moses 
from  the  burning  mountain,  full  of  love  and  radiant  with 
glory. 

In  the  year  1792  M' Henry  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Holston  district,  including  Green  Eiver, 
New  Eiver,  and  Bussell  circuits,  embracing  an  extent 
of  country  that  would  now  cover  a  half  dozen  confer- 
ences. Here  he  was  exposed  to  the  savages  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  traveling,  without  roads,  bridges,  or  fer- 
ries to  cross  the  streams ;  yet  he  would,  with  the  most 
indomitable  zeal,  urge  his  way  through  the  tangled 
thicket  and  dense  forest,  and  across  the  rapid  rivers  and 
over  the  craggy  mountains,  preaching  Christ  and  him 
crucified  to  the  dwellers  in  the  log-cabins  of  the  most 
desolate  regions.  Burning  with  a  love  to  save  souls  for 
whom  his  Master  died,  he  was  borne  onward  in  his  glo- 
rious career,  and  many  precious  seals  to  his  ministry  will 
hail  him  on  the  shores  of  immortality  as  the  instrument 
of  their  conversion  to  God.  The  succeeding  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  yet  larger  district,  including 
Bedford,  Bottetourt,  Greenbrier,  and  Cowpasture  circuits. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  at  this  day,  for  one  to  be  told  the 
labors  and  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Methodism. 
We  fear  that  the  zeal  oi  tlie  ^i^%q1iqt«  of  the  preseat 
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day  would  be  severely  tested,  if  they  were  required  to 
cultivate  similar  fields ;  and  yet  sucli  is  oar  faith  in  the 
power  of  Methodism,  under  God,  that  we  believe  if  the 
field  were  here  there  are  men  of  God  who  would  say  to 
the  bishop,  ^'  Here  am  I,  send  me/'  They  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  God  be  praised  that 
the  Church  had'  such  men  for  such  times !  The  two  suc- 
ceeding years  find  him  on  Salt  Creek  circuit,  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  the  third  man,  giving  a  strong  indica- 
tion that,  through  his  excessive  toils  and  hardships,  his 
vigorous  constitution  had  been  impaired,  and  he  was, 
from  overtaxed  exertions,  declining  in  strength.  Such 
was  the  fact ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  obliged  to 
cease  from  his  labors  as  an  itinerant,  and  take  a  local 
relation.  During  the  years  in  which  he  continued  in 
this  relation  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  did  not  in 
the  least  abate,  as  he  continued  to  preach  whenever  op- 
portunity would  present  itself,  and  his  health  would  per- 
mit. In  the  great  revival  of  1800  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  was  very  efficient  in  leading  on  the  sacramental  hosts 
of  God's  elect  to  glorious  war. 

In  1819  he  re-entered  the  traveling  connection,  and 
again  took  rank  with  his  brethren  in  the  itinerant  field. 
He  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Salt  Eiver  dis- 
trict, Tennessee  conference,  where  he  labored  with  great 
success  through  the  year,  and  at  its  close  was  reappointed. 
His  constitution,  however,  was  too  much  broken  down  to 
enable  him  to  continue  long  in  his  much-loved  employ  as 
an  itinerant.  Like  an  old  soldier,  he  only  felt  at  home 
on  the  field ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
he  was  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  lay  down  his 
charge,  and  retire  from  the  itinerant  ranks ;  yet  he  did 
not  cease  to  preach.  With  trembling  frame  and  falter- 
ing tongue  he  would,  like  the  beloved  John,  gather 
around  him  the  disciples  of  Jeans,  and  exboit  liiem  ^ 
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dear  childreQ  to  lore  one  a^noihei*.  Bixl  the  cky  of  bii 
(lepartare  ai  length  came.  That  dreadftd  flOoarg«>  tlN 
cholera,  which  E^ead  lamentation  and  tttOftraing  tbnw^ 
dtit  the  length  and  breadth  of  oar  land,  visited  the  rbgim 
where  he  lived,  and  was  nade  CFod's  messenger  lo  open 
to  him  the  gate&  of  life.  On  the  16th  of  June,  ISd^, 
after  this  man  of  God  had  preached  the  Gospel  for  half 
a  century,  he  was  called  from  labor  to  reward.  The  fvll 
salvation  which  he  preached  to  others,  and  so  riehl^ 
enjoyed  in  his  own  sonl,  sustained  him  in  the  dying  hour, 
tatd  fitted  by  grace  he  was  admitted  to  heaven.  H«  $pmt 
a  laborious  but  happy  life,  and  died  a  blessed  death.  Htf 
^ght  hi»  last  battle,  and  finished  his  course. 

**  Life's  labor  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 
Light  firom  its  load  the  spirit  flies, 
While  hefftyeii  and  earth  conspiM  to  aaf, 
How  Utst  the  righteous  when  he  dieel^* 

Birother  M'Henry  possessed  a  high  order  of  inteHeeff,. 
aAd  for  the  opportunities  enjoyed  in  those  days  he  h«d 
acquired  a  good  share  of  learning.  As  a  pioneer  Meth- 
odist preacher,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  doctrine^ 
of  the  Church,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  their  exposition 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  iho 
loved  the  spiritual  and  temporal  economy  of  the  Church, 
aud  labored  for  their  defense.  To  our  young  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  who  may  read  this  rapid  tbttd  imperfect 
sketch,  suffer  us  to  exhort  you  to  study  the  character, 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  the  virtues,  and  zeal,  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  this  faithftd  itinerant.  Totr  have 
entered  into  his  labor's.  For  God's  sake,  suffer  not  the 
work  so  well  begun,  and  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
pioneers  of  Methodism,  to  die  in  your  hands.  To  carry  on 
this  glorious  work  no  self-indulgence  can  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  Let  a  zeal  for  God  and  a  love  for  souler  bum 
ia  youT  hetat  and  urge  you  oti^^td.    Couta^e^  «nd  tefif 
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and  perseyerance  are  as  much  demanded  now^  and  per- 
haps more  bo,  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  Church's 
history.  Study,  therefore,  to  show  yourselves  approved 
of  Gtod,  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed ;  then  you 
will  truly  share  in  their  labors  on  earth  and  their  rewards 
in  heaven. 


IM  ftKSTcasfii  dy 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THOMAS     SGOTT. 

The  sketches  of  Western  Methodism  would  be 
plete^  at  least  so  far  as  pioneer  preachers  are  cone 
without  a  biography  of  Judge  Scott^  who  is  the 
living  preacher  now  in  the  west,  being  one  or  twi 
the  senior  of  the  venerable  Burke  in  the  itinerant 
This  aged  minister  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  1 
of  his  life  and  times  in  the  Western  Christian  Ad^ 
which  will  serve  as  a  valuable  monument  of  the  pa 
be  read  with  interest  by  present  and  future  gener 
We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  our  readei 
an  interesting  sketch,  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Wi 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Auburn,  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
Judge.  In  the  sketch  the  young  reader  will  see  "^ 
portrayed  the  trials  and  struggles  which  young  me 
to  encounter  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  wesi 
young  men  of  the  present  day  may  draw  from 
scenes  of  trial  and  discouragement  incident  to 
life,  courage  and  hope  from  the  example  furnishec 
"  labor  et  perseverantia  omnia  vincet**     But  to  the  s 

"Thomas  Scott,  familiarly  called  Judge  Scott,  froi 
ing  been  several  years  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Co 
Ohio,  has  been  a  resident  of  Chillicothe  more  thai 
one  years,  where  he  still  resides,  enjoying  a  green  ol 
having  just  completed  the  eightieth  year  of  his  c 
pilgrimage.  He  was  bom  at  Skypton,  near  the  junci 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Potomac  river 
ghany  county,  Maryland,  October  31, 1772.  His  fi 
parentB  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  emigrated  from  I 
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mnd  Mttldd  in  Beifes  e&Bnty,  Pennsylyaniii^  shortij  afler 
the  Iwtl^  of  Aa  Boyne,  ia  imO.  They  were  Protest^ 
ants,  Bud.  had  sastaiaed  hea^y  loases  by  the  Oatholifls 
previous  to  thai  battle. 

<'Bef<»e  the  mge  of  fboiieen  years  Mr.  Soott  embraeed 
religion,  aad  became  a  member  of  the  Methadist  Episco- 
pal Choffeh,  when  there  were  only  a  little  over  twenty 
thousand  niemberB  in  its  communion,  and  about  one  hnn* 
died  And  seventeen  praachers.  He  has,  therefore,  been  « 
ttember  of  the  Chnreh  atore  than  sixty-six  years.  At 
the  conference  at  Leesburg,  Virginia,  in  April,  1789, 
when  only  sixtem  und  a  half  yean  ddj  he  was  admitted 
#B  trial  in  the  trayeling  connection,  and  appointed  to 
G^loneester  circmt,  Virginia,  together  with  those  distin- 
guished ministere,  Lewis  Chasteen  and  Valentine  Cook, 
The  foUowing  year  he  was  appointed  to  Berkely  cireoit, 
with  Lewie  Chasteen  preacher  in  charge.  Soon  after 
they  commenced  their  labors,  Mr.  Chasteen  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which  injured  one  of  his  eyes  so 
much  that  he  could  labor  but  little  till  near  the  close  of 
^e  year.  This  devolved  nearly  the  entire  labor,  as  well 
as  the  administration  of  discipline,  upon  the  youthful 
Scott,  yet  only  eighteen  years  old.  At  the  conference  in 
May,  1791,  he  was  received  into  full  connection,  and  ori- 
dained  deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  who  appointed  him  in 
charge  of  Stafford  circuit,  Virginia,  with  Samuel  Hitt, 
late  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  as  his  helper.  In  1792 
he.  was  appointed  to  Frederic  circuit,  Virginia,  with 
Thomas  Lyell  as  his  helper. 

^^  Mr.  I^ell,  although  young,  and  only  in  the  second 
year  of  hts  ministry,  had  already  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  vciy  eloquent  and  popular  preacher.  This,  together 
with  hie  amiable  disposition,  his  polished  manners,  his 
fftseinating  conversation,  and  his  fine  personal  figure,  con- 
•piMd  to  mslr^  him  s  gret^  favorite,  both  witli  t\xe  ^iqs^qV 
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ers  and  people.  For  many  successive  years  lie  wu 
stationed  in  the  most  populous  cities^  and  caressed;  and, 
perhaps,  flattered  wherever  he  went.  In  1804  he  located, 
and  afterward  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  rec- 
tor of  a  populous  and  wealthy  parish,  which  he  served 
with  great  acceptance  till  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
a  few  years  since.  It  is  said  that  he  preserved,  to  the 
last,  a  friendly  attachment  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  her  ministry.  But  to  return  from  this  di- 
gression. 

"  At  the  conference  held  at  the  place  of  Mr.  Scotf a 
nativity,  in  June,  1793,  he  was  ordained  elder  by  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  appointed  to  the  Ohio  circuit,  in  charge, 
with  the  Eev.  Eobert  Bonham  as  his  helper.  This  cir- 
cuit was  of  great  extent,  and  much  of  which  lay  along 
the  frontier  settlements  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Western 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians. 

"In  the  spring  of  1794,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  Bishop  Asbury,  Mr.  Scott  descended  the  Ohio  river 
to  join  the  Kentucky  conference,  which  convened  on  the 
15th  of  April.  Embarking  at  Wheeling,  on  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  ladened  with  provisions  for  General  Wayne's 
army,  he  descended  the  Ohio  river  to  Brook's  landing, 
above  the  mouth  of  Limestone  creek,  where  Maysville  now 
stands.  The  settlements  along  the  Ohio  river,  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  intervening  wil- 
derness was  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  to 
whose  attacks  descending  boats  were  continually  exposed. 
Floating  with  the  current,  the  voyage  was  necessarily 
tedious,  and  the  boat  often  passing  along  very  near  to  the 
shore,  those  on  board  were  in  great  danger  from  the 
unerring  rifle  of  the  Indian.  But  Mr.  Scott,  unconscious 
of  his  dsLUger,   was  accustomed  d&vl^  to  sit^  for  hooii 
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together,  cm  tlie  top  of  tlie  boat,  reading,  eyen  while  the 
boat  was  floating  along  close  to  the  shore  covered  with 
bashes,  from  which  the  sayage  tomahawk  of  the  practiced 
Indian  might  hare  been  horied  to  his  destruction.     He 
has  oftentimes  since  reflected  with  sorprise  npon  his  own 
imprudence,  and  ascribed  his  fMreserration  to  a  merciful 
and  orerruling  Proyidence.     Haying  sent  his  horse  on  to 
Kentucky  a  few  days  ahead,  Mr.  Scott,  on  landing  there 
bimself,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents, on  the  head  waters  of  Bracken  creek.  Mason  county, 
with  whom  he  spent  a  few  days,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
seat  of  the  Kentucky  conference,  near  Bethel  Academy, 
Jessamine  county,  where  he  received  an  appointment  to 
Danville  circuit,  on  which  he  continued  to  labor  during 
the  conference  year.     At  the  conference  in  May,  1796, 
he  located  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  important  tem- 
poral business  in  Pennsylvania.     But  sickness  and  other 
circumstances  prevented  his  going  to  Pennsylvania.     To 
accustom  himself  to  hard  labor,  he  turned  in  to  cut  down 
and  strip  the  bark  from  large  trees  for  his  brother  James, 
who  was  a  tanner.     When  the  season  for  this  work  was 
over,  he  went  to  school  about  a  month  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.     Every  Thursday  afternoon  he 
walked  three  miles  to  meet  a  class,  of  which  he  was 
leader,  and  had  his  appointments  to  preach  on  Sabbath, 
one  of  which  places  was  in  Maysville,  and  it  is  probable 
he  was  the  first  Methodist  minister  who  ever  preached 
the  G-ospel  in  that  town.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  request  of  the  Eev.  F.  Poythress,  the  presid- 
ing elder,  Mr.  Scott  took  charge  of  the  Lexington  cir- 
cuit, in  place  of  the  Eev.  Aquilla  Sugg,  whose  health 
had  failed,  and  he  continued  on  that  circuit  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  conference  in  the  spring  of  1796, 
^m  which  time  his  labors  as  an  itinerant  minister  in 
the  Church  eeaaed. 

14 
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"On  tlie  lOtb  of  May,  1796,  Mr.  Scott  married  Miss 
Catharine  Wood,  a  pious  young  lady,  whose  parents  had 
long  been  Methodists,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Washing- 
ton, Mason  county,  Ey.,  where  he  obtained  employment 
as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  In  a  few  months  the 
merchant  failed  in  business,  and  Mr.  Scott  thereby  lost 
nearly  half  his  earnings.  Afler  this  he  devoted  a  small 
portion  of  his  time  to  reading  the  elementary  principles 
of  law,  and  copying  and  memorizing  the  forms  of  entries 
in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  the  courts.  This  he 
did  in  expectation  of  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts 
in  a  new  county  about  to  be  set  off  from  Mason;  bat 
which  office,  although  his  superior  fitness  for  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  all,  was,  through  the  treachery  of  pretended 
friends,  given  to  another.  He  now  determined  upon  the 
study  of  law,  with  the  view  of  practicing  at  the  bar,  and, 
therefore,  declined  several  very  favorable  offers  of  eastern 
merchants  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business.  But  in 
what  way  he  was  to  support  himself  and  family,  while  pur- 
suing his  legal  studies,  was  now  the  question.  Yarioiis 
plans  were  considered;  and  as  ^necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,'  he  finally  resolved  upon  opening  a  tailor's- 
shop  in  Washington,  so  soon  as  he  could  gain  sufficient 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  to  follow  it.  His 
father  was  a  tailor,  and  when  a  boy  he  had  often  assisted 
him  on  long  winter  nights,  and  wet  or  stormy  days,  and 
was  expert  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  but  was  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  cutting,  and  of  joining  the  parts  of  garments 
together.  To  acquire  this  knowledge,  he  worked  awhile 
as  a  journeyman  in  an  extensive  shop  in  Washington. 
But  the  proprietor,  aware  of  Mr.  Scott's  intention  to  com- 
mence business  himself,  never  allowed  him  to  be  present 
when  he  took  the  measure  for  garments  or  cut  them. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  get  the  requisite  knowledge 
from  a  taihr  in  the  country. 
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''He  had  never  yet  had  any  practice  in  measnring,  or 
cutting,  or  fitting  garments,  and  might  well  have  been 
deterred,  by  his  fears,  from  attempting  to  open  shop  and 
commence.  Bat  relyiog  npon  his  own  native  genius,  and 
his  patient,  untiring  perseverance  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, he  did  open  a  shop  and  commence  business.  He 
spoiled  the  first  coat  he  attempted  to  cut.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  he  tried  again  and  succeeded.  His  neighbors 
kindly  encouraged  him,  and  work  soon  came  in  so  fast 
that  he  had  to  employ  journeymen.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Watson,  well  known  in  Chillicothe  and  elsewhere  as  an 
able  hotel-keeper,  worked  some  time  for  Mr.  Scott  as  a 
journeyman. 

^'Anxious  to  proceed  in  his  legal  studies,  and  yet  hav- 
ing no  time  that  he  could  devote  to  it,  he  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which  none  but  an  indomitable  spirit,  like  his, 
▼onld  have  thought  of  resorting  to.  Mrs.  Scott  was  an 
excellent  reader,  and  as  she  had  a  hired  woman  to  do  the 
domestic  work,  she  devoted  her  leisure  time  to  reading  to 
Mr.  Scott,  while  at  work  on  his  shop-board,  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  other  law  books;  and  as  she  read,  he 
treasured  up  in  memory,  and  reflected  on  the  contents 
read.  The  reading  was  often  succeeded  by  singing,  as 
they  were  both  good  singers;  and  while  both  were  busily 
engaged  in  plying  the  needle,  they  would  beguile  the 
time  by  singing  some  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  and 
thus  they  cheerily  passed  the  day. 

"In  the  fall  of  1798  Mr.  Scott  removed,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Lexington,  where  he  commenced  a  regular  course 
of  law-reading  under  the  late  honorable  James  Brown, 
deceased.  In  the  winter  of  1800,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  extensive  course  of  legal  studies  which  he  had 
anxiously  desired,  he  was  obliged,  from  pecuniary  neces- 
sity, to  desist;  and  having  obtained  license  to  practice 
law,  be  removed  to  and  settled  in  Flemingsburg,  ¥\em\ii% 
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county^  where  he  was  appointed  prosecutiifg-attoniey. 
Here,  and  in  the  counties  of  Mason  and  Braoken,  he  ob- 
tained some  little  practioe,  but  did  not  suceeed  well  in 
either  of  those  counties.  Although  well  rersed  in  the 
principles  of  law,  he  had  never  yet  read  any  book  which 
treated  of  practice  either  in  courts  of  law  or  equity. 
While  at  Flemingsburg  he  commenced  a  course  of  math- 
ematical studies. 

"In  March,  1801,  he  yisited  Chillicothe,  by  advice  of 
the  late  General  Nathaniel  Massie  and  other  friends,  and 
upon  consultation  with  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin — 
whom  he  had  known  and  taken  into  the  Church  eleven 
years  prior  to  that  time,  in  Virginia — ^he  concluded  to 
remove  to  and  settle  in  that  town,  which  he  did  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  has  continued  to  reside  there  to  the 
present  time — ^a  period  of  over  fifty-one  years.  Before 
leaving  Kentucky  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  was  exam- 
ined before  the  General  Court  of  the  North-Western  Ter- 
ritory— Judge  Burnett,  Mr.  M'Millen,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  examiners — and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
eounselor  at  law.  During  the  summer  of  1801  he  wrote 
in  the  clerk's  office  for  Doctor  Tiffin,  and  engaged  in  such 
other  business  as  he  could  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence, 
as  he  could  not  practice  as  counselor  at  law  till  he  had 
resided  two  years  in  the  territory.  The  succeeding  win-, 
ter  he  was  employed  as  engrossing  and  enrolling  clerk 
during  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  On 
the  assembling  of  the  convention  for  forming  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  state,  Mr.  Scott  was  elected  Secretary  to  that 
body.  Dr.  Tiffin  being  a  candidate  for  governor,  under 
the  new  constitution,  he  resigned  the  clerkship  of  the 
aeveral  courts  which  he  then  held,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  by  the  acting  governor.  At  the  first 
lownship  election  in  Chillicothe,  under  the  constitution, 
he  WM  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  the  first 
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one  commissioned  under  tlie  state  gOTemment  At  tlie 
session  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  nnder  the  constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Scott  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  senate,  to 
which  office  he  was  annually  appointed  till  1809,  in  Feb- 
raary  of  which  year  he  was  elected,  by  the  Legislature, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  and  the  year 
following  was  re-elected  and  commissioned  chief  judge 
of  that  Court.  This  office  he  held  till  July,  1$15,  when, 
finding  the  salary  insufficient  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  &mily,  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  re- 
Bomed  the  practice  of  law. 

"In  October,  1816,  Judge  Scott  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatiyes  of  Ross  county,  in  the  Legislature,  and 
in  1822,  he  and  the  late  Judge  Francis  Dunlevy  and 
Thomas  Ewing,  Esq.,  were  commissioned  by  GU)yemor 
Morrow,  under  a  law  of  the  state,  as  a  board  of  revision, 
to  revise  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ensuing  session. 
The  Board  had  not  quite  completed  their  work  when  the 
Legislature  met;  and  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  that 
body  was  to  dissolve  the  Board,  so  that  no  report  was 
made.  In  March,  1829,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  senate,  Register  of  the  Land-Office  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  which  office  he  held,  by  successive  appointments, 
till  March,  1846,  when  he  was  removed  by  President 
Polk. 

"The  foregoing  sketch  of  our  old  friend  and  neighbor 
is  condensed  from  a  more  extended  one  recently  drawn 
up  by  himself,  and  kindly  furnished  to  us.  We  have  de- 
voted more  space  to  it  than  we  can  well  spare,  and  yet 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  incidents  and  facts  which 
would  have  lent  additional  interest  to  the  narrative. 
Many  of  his  friends  have,  with  us,  regretted  that  the 
Judge  ever  exchanged  his  high  and  holy  calling  of  an 
embassador  of  Christ  for  the  bar,  or  the  bench,  or  polit- 
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ical  life^  witli  its  turmoil  and  strife.  'Tis  traoi  lie  pos- 
sessed superior  qualifications  for  the  bar^  and  the  bench, 
and  the  various  other  offices  he  has  held.  But  his  fitness 
for  the  ministry  was  of  a  still  higher  order.  And  had  he 
remained  at  his  post  therein^  he  would^  doubtless,  long 
since  have  ranked  with  the  most  talented  and  distin- 
guished ministers  in  the  Church;  nay,  might  possibly 
now  be  filling  the  dignified  office  of  its  senior  superin- 
tendent. It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  forced,  by  'dire  necessity,'  to  take  the 
course  he  did.  'For,'  said  he,  'had  the  Church  at  that 
period  been  able  to  support  myself  and  family,  I  would 
have  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  ministry.  But  tk« 
Church  was  then  too  poor  to  do  it.'  It  is  much  to  b« 
lamented  that  many  others  of  the  ablest  and  most  luefid 
ministers  in  the  Church,  in  former  times,  wete^  fron  Qm 
same  cause,  compelled  to  retire  from  the  work.'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JOHN     KOBLEE. 

If  we  were  to  bear  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  who  had 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  spread  the  first  table  of  the  Lord  that  was 
ever  spread  in  this  wilderness,  wonld  it  not  awaken  a 
thrilling^  emotion  in  our  hearts  and  create  a  romantio 
interest  to  hear  something  of  his  wonderful  history? 
What  adventure  could  be  connected  with  more  stirring 
iaeident  than  the  adventures  of  such  a  man  in  braying 
the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  administering  its  ordinances  in  these  wilds  more  than 
fifty  years  ago?  We  have  his  history,  gentle  reader,  and 
the  incidents  connected  with  his  heroic  Christian  life. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Culpepper 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  29th  of  August,  in  the  year 
1768.  He  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  and  particu- 
larly a  pious  mother — one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to 
mortals ;  for  to  the  mother  more  than  to  any  other,  and, 
in  fact,  all  other  influences  combined,  apart  from  the 
grace  of  God,  is  the  child  indebted  for  its  character.  A 
mother's  smile,  and  gentle  word,  and  kind  hand  do 
more  to  mold  the  character  and  fix  the  destiny  of  the 
child  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  "Give  me,*' 
said  Madame  de  Stael,  "the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's 
life,  and  I  care  not  who  afterward  shall  have  its  training." 
This,  as  a  general  principle,  will  hold  good,  as  the  period 
alluded  to  constitutes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  forming 
stage  of  human  character.     During  that  time  it  reoeivea 
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its  bent  and  direction  for  time  and  eternity.     Having  a 
mother  whose  mind  and  heart  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  principles  and  graces  of  religion,  young  Kobler 
was  early  trained  in   the  path  of  virtue,  and  fortified 
against  the  assaults  of  vice  and  sin.     The  example  and 
teachings  of  that  godly  mother  were  accompanied  bj 
ardent  prayer  and  the  impressive  and  awakening  infia- 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Thus,  at  a  very  early  period  in 
his  life,  he  was  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  religion. 
Drawn  by  the  Spirit,  and  yieldingmp  his  young  heart  ta 
its  genial  influences,  he  was  led  away  irom  the  noisj 
sports  of  life  to  the  place  of  retirement,  where  he  would 
read  his  Bible  and  pour  out  his  young  affections  to  the 
great  Father  in  heaven.     Under  the  influence  of  sack 
agencies,  human  and  divine,  as  were  at  work  on  bis  heart, 
he  was  soon  led  into  the  possession  of  that  regeneratiag 
grace  which  filled  his  heart  with  the  joys  of  salvation. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  we  find  bim  a  pro* 
fessor  of  religion,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  God.  This 
profession  he  maintained  by  a  consistency  of  conduct 
which  would  do  honor  to  a  mature  Christian.  He  was, 
however,  evidently  designed  for  a  higher  service  than 
that  of  exemplifying  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  the  private 
walks  of  life ;  and  it  could  be  seen  by  his  peculiar  fer- 
vency and  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  that  the  Spirit  was 
calling  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Moved  by  that 
Spirit  in  a  way  he  could  not  mistake  for  the  motions  of 
his  own  heart,  he  obeyed  the  Divine  call,  and  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age  he  gave  up  home,  and  friends, 
and  earthly  comforts  and  prospects,  and  entered  the 
rough  and  rugged  field  of  itinerant  life.  Shortly  after 
his  entrance  upon  the  work  of  an  itinerant,  there  being 
a  loud  call  for  preachers  in  the  far  west,  he  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer  and  went  out  as  a  pioneer  to  the  North- West- 
0m  territory.     Here,  in  these  wilds,  he  encountered  toila^ 
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LvationSy  and  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a  pioneer 
eaclier.  He  liyed  and  labored  in  this  region  amid 
snes  of  danger,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
any  an  adyentorO;  and  could  relate  sufferings  which  had 
ien  endured  by  the  early  settlers  which  would  seem 
most  incredible  at  this  day.  In  PowelFs  Yalley  he  be- 
\me  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been  captured  by 
le  Indians,  and  who  related  to  him  her  sufferings,  an 
scount  of  which  he  gaye  to  Bishop  Asbury  when  on  a 
isit  to  his  circuit  The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  wad 
ickenson.  She  had  married  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
f  Scott,  and  was  Hying  in  the  yalley.  On  a  certain 
7ening,  her  husband  and  children  being  in  bed,  eight  or 
ine  Indians  rushed  into  the  house  full  of  threatening 
nd  slaughter.  Startled  by  their  terrific  yells,  Mr.  Scott 
[nrang  ^m  the  bed  and  instantly  eyery  gun  they  had 
ras  fired  at  him.  Although  badly  wounded  he  broke 
brough  them  all,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  into  the 
roods.  Seyeral  of  them  immediately  started  in  pursuit, 
nd  soon  oyertaking  him,  being  faint  from  loss  of  blood, 
bey  butchered  him  and  took  off  his  scalp.  The  mother 
athered  her  helpless  children  in  her  arms,  and,  conyulsed 
ith  fear,  awaited  the  result.  Soon  they  returned,  and. 
Testing  her  children  from  her  grasp,  they  cruelly  mur- 
ered  them  before  her  eyes.  They  then  plundered  the 
ouse  and  took  her  prisoner.  From  the  cabin  they  went 
it  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and,  kindling  a  fire, 
ley  spent  the  night  in  drinking,  shouting,  and  dancing, 
he  next  day  they  diyided  the  plunder  among  themselves 
J  equally  as  possible.  Among  the  number  of  articles 
iken  was  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  hymn-books.  For  this 
ley  had  no  use,  and,  no  one  seeming  to  care  for  it,  the 
istracted  woman,  by  signs,  desired  that  it  might  be  giyen 
)  her.  To  this  they  assented,  and  taking  the  book,  from 
hose  Bppropiiste  hymns  she  had  often  derivei  Gcroxajeb 
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and  comfort;  she  opened  its  pages  and  began  to' 
When  the  Indians  saw  this  they  were  greatly  disple 
and  snatching  it  from  her,  they  gave  her  to  unden 
that  they  believed  her  a  conjurer.  After  thia 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  towns,  and  tra 
several  days  through  the  wilderness.  The  grief  anc 
row  of  this  afflicted  woman  were  so  great  that  she  ( 
scarcely  realize  the  horrid  scenes  through  which  sh€ 
passed,  and  thought  she  was  dreaming.  To  aggri 
that  grief,  if  possible,  these  fiends  took  the  scalps  of 
husband  and  children  and  hung  them  around  her  i 
Thus  she  walked  along  through  tangled  thickets  and 
rugged  mountains,  almost  fainting  from  fatigue,  and 
down  with  anguish.  When  they  saw  her  panting 
breath,  and  almost  ready  to  sink  from  exhaustion  ii 
weary  marches,  they  would  laugh  at  her  calamity 
mock  her  feebleness.  Every  spark  of  humanity, 
ever,  was  not  extinct  in  this  savage  band.  There 
one  Indian  who,  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  proc 
for  her  some  water  to  quench  her  burning  thirst, 
when  she  was  ready  to  sink  made  the  remainder  sto 
her  to  rest.  For  eleven  days  they  traveled  on,  and  i 
almost  famished  with  hunger  they  called  a  halt,  and 
mitting  her  to  the  care  of  an  old  Indian  they  starte 
to  hunt  for  food.  After  resting  awhile  the  old  Ii 
went  to  work  to  dress  a  deer-skin.  Mrs.  Scott  obsei 
that  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  employn 
walked  about  from  place  to  place,  and  watching  he 
portunity  she  fled,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  f( 
After  running  for  some  time  she  came  to  a  cane-b 
and  entering  it  was  securely  hidden.  The  Indian 
returning  at  night  and  finding  their  prisoner  gone,  st 
out  in  pursuit  of  her.  It  seems  that  they  had  takei 
direction  in  which  she  had  gone;  for  during  the  i 
Mbe  frequently  heard  them  seatcVivii^  fot  her,  and  am 
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g  one  another  with  an  owl-like  hoot.     In  the  darkness 
the  Bight;  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and  hunted  hy  the 
yages  like  a  heast  of  prej;  this  poor  woman  fell  upon 
ir  knees,  and  poured  out  her  soul  in  supplication  to  her 
ather,  God.     She  spent  the  night  in  prayer,  and  the  sav- 
;es  not  being  able  to  find  her  hiding-place,  left  for  other 
arts.     In  the  morning  she  started  in  the  direction,  as 
lie  supposed,  of  Kentucky,  almost  despairing  of  ever 
eing  permitted  to  look  upon  a  white  face  again.     One 
lay,  while  wandering  in  the   wilderness,  not   knowing 
rhither  she  was  going,  almost  ready  to  sink  from  want 
if  food  and  rest,  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but 
tx>ts,  young  grape-vines,  and  sweet  cane,  she  heard,  not 
ar  from  her,  a  loud  yell  and  a  tremendous  noise,  like  the 
\irious  tramping  of  many  horses.     She  instantly  secreted 
lerself  in  a  thicket  close  by,  and  in  a  few  moments,  from 
ler  hiding-place,  she  saw  a  large  company  of  Indians 
•ush  by  with  a  drove  of  horses,  which  they  had  stolen 
Tom  the  whites.     When  the  sound  had  died  away,  and 
ill  was  still,   she  left   her   retreat,  and  journeyed  on. 
Kfter  traveling  a  short  distance,  she  came  in  sight  of  a 
mge  bear,  who  was  devouring  a  deer,  and  so  pressed  was 
he  with  hunger,  that  she  drew  near  in  hopes  of  getting 
ome.     At  her  approach  the  bear  looked  up  and  growled 
ideously.     Fearing  an  attack  she  hastened  away.     At 
JDgth  night  came  on  and  she  laid  down,  and  all  through 
8  gloomy  hours  she  dreamed  of  eating;  but  morning 
ime,  and  she  was  sick  and  faint  with  hunger.     As  she 
irsued  her  journey  she  came  to  a  rocky  region,  and 
iding  a  cave,  in  which  there  were  some  leaves,  she  con- 
uded,  as  all  hope  had  nearly  deserted  her,  to  go  in  and 
3  down,  and  resign  herself  to  her  fate.      For  several 
)urs  she  occupied  this  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  wept  and 
ayed  for  deliverance  from  her  pain  and  sorrow.     Her 
aole  system  was  rneked  with  pain,  so  much  so  t\ia\,  ftfei^ 
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could  not  rest^  and  she  was  obliged  to  rise  and  pursue  her 
journey.  She  thought  of  hosie,  and  the  dear  ones  who 
had  been  rudely  snatched  from  her  embraoe,  and  the 
fountains  of  her  grief  were  opened  afresh^  while  her 
moans  and  lamentations  waked  the  echoes  of  the  wilder- 
nesS;  and  reached  the  ears  of  her  Father  in  heaven. 

Day  after  day  she  traveled  on^  and  she  finally  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  Cumberland  river  breaks  through  the 
mountains.  She  crawled  down  the  cliffs  a  considerahle 
distance;  till  the  darkening  defiles  around  her  filled  her 
with  dismay.  Far  down  below  her  rolled  the  rapid  liyer. 
Around  her  were  craggy  rockS;  and  above  her  the  steep, 
precipitous  cliffS;  which  her  insensibility  to  fear  had  eniu 
bled  her  to  descend,  but  which  her  strength  would  never 
allow  her  to  scale.  She  was  now  on  the  edge  of  a  firight- 
iul  precipice,  formed  by  a  rock  which  rose  up  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  bank  of  the  river.  To  go  back  she  could 
not,  and  to  descend  that  precipice  would  crush  her  by  the 
fall.  But  it  was  the  only  alternative;  and  falling  upon 
her  knees  she  prayed  most  fervently,  and  commended 
her  soul  to  God.  Then  rising,  she  seized  a  bush  which 
grew  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  on  the  very  edge, 
and  letting  herself  down  as  far  as  it  would  reach,  she  let 
go,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  on  the  jagged  rocks.  Wonder- 
ful as  it  was,  she  was  not  killed ;  but  bruised  and  man- 
gled, she  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  several  hours. 
When  she  revived  she  considered  that  her  end  was  near, 
and  soon  her  sufferings  would  end  with  her  life.  But 
her  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  she  was  immortal  till 
that  hour.  A  sensation  of  thirst  came  on  her  that  was 
insupportable.  The  waters  were  before  her,  dashing  their 
spray  almost  at  her  feet,  but  in  her  wounded  and  helpless 
condition  how  could  she  reach  them?  Feeling  that  she 
must  drink  or  die,  she  made  an  effort,  and  by  slow  and 
paiafal  progress  she  at  last  crawled  to  the  brink,  and 
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inched  her  bnrning  thirst  This  greatly  reyived  her^ 
1  after  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk. 
Hewing  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  came  to  a 
bh,  and,  entering  it,  she  pursued  it  a  short  distance, 
Len  it  branched  off  in  two  directions.     One  direction 

this  path  led  back  into  the  wilderness ;  the  other  to 
e  settlements.  Which  path  to  take  she  knew  not. 
le^  howeyer,  unfortunately  determined  to  take  the  one 
ading  to  the  wilderness.  Before  proceeding  many 
eps,  a  little  bird,  of  a  dove  color,  flew  close  by  her  face, 
id  fluttered  along  into  the  other  path.  She  stopped, 
id  gazed  upon  it,  when  it  flew  toward  her,  and  then  re- 
imed  to  the  path  a  second  time.  Taking  this  to  be  a 
"royidential  interference,  she  took  the  path  of  the  bird, 
hich  flew  on  before  her,  and  was  at  length  among  the 
bodes  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

Soon  after,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  pioneer, 
he  embraced  religion,  led  a  consistent  life,  and  died  in 
he  triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith.  Brother  Kobler 
reached  her  funeral  discourse,  in  which  he  related  the 
ronderftd  trials  and  deliverances  of  this  pioneer  mother. 

There  being  a  field  open  in  the  region  north-west  of 
he  Ohio,  and  laborers  being  wanted,  Kobler  went  over 
0  travel  the  wilderness  where  we  now  live,  and  preached 
he  Oospei  of  Jesus  to  the  scattered  inhabitants.  A 
ketch,  furnished  by  him  for  the  Western  Historical 
loeiety,  in  August,  1841,  we  will  insert,  as  it  will  serve 
0  show,  in  his  own  language,  what  was  the  state  and 
ondition  of  the  country  upward  of  fifty  years  ago.  It 
legins  as  follows : 

*^  In  the  year  1798,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  sent 
J  Bishop  Asbury,  as  a  missionary  to  this  region  of 
ountry,  then  called  the  North-Western  territory,  now 
Hiio  state,  to  form  a  new  eireuit,  and  to  plant  the  first 
irineipUs  of  the  (hmpel    In  pMSBg  ihroo^  ike  eowA- 

15 
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try  he  found  it  almost  in  its  native^  rade,  and  nnctdti- 
vated  stato.  The  inhabitants  were  settled  in  small 
neighborhoods;  and  few  and  far  between;  and  little  or 
no  improvement  about  them.  No  sound  of  the  eyerlasi- 
ing  Gospel  had  as  yet  broken  upon  their  ears^  or  glad- 
dened their  hearts;  no  house  of  worship  was  erected 
wherein  Jehovah's  name  was  recorded;  no  joining  the 
assembly  of  the  saints,  or  those  who  keep  the  holy  day; 
but  the  whole  might,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called 
^a  land  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death,' 

*  Where  the  sound  of  a  church-^ing  bell. 

Those  vales  and  rocks  never  heard 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Nor  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  a^^^eared.' 

"  The  site  on  which  Cincinnati  now  stands,  was  nearly  a 
dense  and  uncultivated  forest.     No  improvement  was  to 
be  seen  but  Fort  Washington,  which  was  built  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  extended  down  to  the  margin  of 
the  river;  around  which  was  built  a  number  of  cabins^ 
in  which  resided  the  £b*st  settlers  of  the  j^aoe.    Thil 
fortress  was  then  under  the  command  of  General  HaN 
risen,  and  was  the  great  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fed- 
eral troops,  which  were  sent  by  the  government  to  guard 
the  frontiers,  or  to  go  forth  to  war  with  the  Indians.    la 
this  state  of  things  the  writer  left  this  country  forty 
years  ago,  and  never  saw  or  visited  the  state  of  Ohio  till 
the  third  day  of  July  last,  at  which  time  he  came  from 
aboard  the  steamboat  Bristol,  and  walked  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati ;  but  he  has  no 
language  to  express  his  reflections,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
thoughts  which  rushed  upon  his  mind,  while  comparing 
the  past  state  of  things  with  the  present.     After  passing 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  square  to  square  for  more 
than  half  a  mile,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  citj 
ja  the  Union  could  vie  with  it  iw  bevnt^  and  magnitad«^ 
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considering  its  short  growth.  Having,  since  arriying  in 
Cincinnati;  traveled  over  many  parts  of  his  old  mission- 
ary ground,  he  finds  a  most  astonishing  change  and  im- 
provement  has  taken  place.  Where  formerly  there  were 
indistinct  paths,  sometimes  only  trees  being  blazed  to 
direct  our  course  from  one  house  or  settlement  to  another, 
now  there  are  highly-improved  roads,  and  turnpikes,  and 
and  every  facility  for  public  conveyance.  And  where 
there  stood  unbroken  forests,  now  there  are  numerous 
villages  and  large  towns,  numbering  their  thousands. 
The  farms  and  farm-houses  are  equal  in  convenience, 
beauty,  and  taste  to  any  in  the  Union.  But  the  best  and 
most  encouraging  of  all  is,  to  see  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  both  in  villages  and 
cities,  truly  religious;  men  and  women  who  fear  God, 
and  work  righteousness.  The  writer  of  this  article  can 
not  help  here  adverting  to  the  time  when  he  spread  the 
first  table  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  that 
was  spread  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  When  the  commu- 
nicants were  called  to  approach  the  table,  the  number  did 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty;  this  was  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  were  in  the  country.  Now  the  Minutes  of 
the  annual  conferences  of  Ohio  return  one  hundred  thou- 
sand regular  Church  members;  so  mightily  hath  the 
word  of  God  run  and  prevailed !  Where  we  once 
preached  in  log-cabins,  we  now  see  stately  churches 
erected,  whose  spires  point  toward  heaven,  and  whose 
solemn  bells  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  call  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  the  house 
of  God.  This  is  indeed  the  Lord's  doing,  and  a  circum- 
stance of  the  deepest  regard  to  its  original  founder;  and 
he  would  pray  that  this  land  may  continue  to  be  greatly 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  continue  to  be  a  people  with 
whom  God  may  delight  to  dwell.  I  should  judge  from 
the  locality  of  the  country,   the  richneas  o{  t\iQ  tonX^ 
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salubrity  of  climate^  and  the  indostiy  of  the    inhabit- 
ants; that  in  a  few  years  this  state  will  be  equal  in  wealth 
and  number;  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  eastern  states. 
The  Cburch;  in  her  present  onward  course;  is  spreading 
a  divine  influence  which  deeply  affects   all  states  and 
condition?;  sects  and  orders  of  men.     Look  in  any  direc- 
tion and  you  will  see  her  rising  up  in  all  the  power  and 
majesty  of  divine  gracC;  the  righteousness  thereof  going 
forth  with  brightness;  and  the  salvation  thereof  like  unto  a 
lamp  that  burneth.     Our  Congress  and  legislative  halls 
have  in  them  their  Obadiahs — ^a  number  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  Hhat  they  fear  the  Lord  greatly;'  and 
while  they  sit  at  the  helm  of  government;  and  guide  the 
destinies  of  our  wide-spreading  republic;  we  see  them  My 
awake  to  the  interests  of  the  Church;  under  the  convio- 
iion  that  <  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;  while  sin  is' a 
reproach   to   any  people.'      But  whence  is  this  divine 
knowledge   derived?     Certainly  from  the   Bible;   that 
book  which  is  sending  forth  a  flood  of  divine  light  and 
truth  into  every  department  of  Church  and  state.     While 
we  as  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  enjoy  those 
invaluable  privileges;  it  is  our  duty  to  lay  them  deeply  to 
heart;  that  we  may  duly  appreciate  and  wisely  improve 
them.     Your  aged  servant;  the  writer  of  this  article,  has 
been  standing  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  for  fifty-five  years; 
and  whilC;  with  unwearied  vigilance;  he  has  been  guard- 
ing and  laboring  for  the  interests  of  the  Church;  he  has 
been   making   strict   observations  on  circumstances  and 
things  connected  with  the  Church ;  and  from  long  obser- 
vation he  has  been  fully  convinced;  and;  of  latC;  more  so 
than  ever;  that  it  is  the  doctrine  which  we  preach;  the 
discipline  which  we  have  exercised;  and  the  system  by 
which;  as  a  Church,  we  are  regulated;  that  have  pro- 
duced those  happy  results,  in  the  conversion  and  sanctifi- 
oation  of  so  many  thousands.     Out  do^itdn^  ^aw;  First,  a 
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ree  salTation ;  so  tliat  wherever  the  minister  meets  Yob 
cmgregfttioD;  be  tkey  many  or  feW;  be  feels  no  hesitancy 
Q  offering  salyation  to  every  soul  present,  and  accord- 
ugly  tells  them,  f  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
mated  death  for  every  man.'  Secondly,  we  preach  a 
)Te8ent  salvation ;  which  is  salvation  by  faith  alone,  as 
;lie  condition,  and  the  only  condition,  of  oar  justification 
defore  God.  Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  as  the 
Ohristian's  highest  privilege,  and  most  indispensable 
duty.  St.  Paul  terms  it,  'The  mark  and  prize  of  our 
high  calling,  which  is  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,'  and  ex- 
horts all  believers  to  press  to  its  attainment.  To  the 
doctrines  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  we  owe  all  our  spir- 
itual achievements ',  and,  as  a  people,  all  that  we  have 
and  are.  Our  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  has 
been  well  and  long  tried.  It  has  stood  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  one  century,  and  has  come  forth  as  gold  and  as  'silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  and  purified  seven  times.' 
Here,  then,  I  would  say  to  our  ministers  and  to  the 
Church,  whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us 
walk  by  the  same  rule;  let  us  mind  the  same  things; 
never  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Gospel 
holiness  in  all  its  hights  and  depths,  as  the  leading  and 
essential  qualification  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
herald  of  mercy  and  grace  may  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
angelic  eloquence  rather  than  men;  but  if  he  lacks 
love — ^the  constraining  principle,  2  Cor.  v,  14 — he  will 
be  only  as  '  sounding  brass,  or  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  St. 
Paul  saith,  '  The  love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  us.'  0,  who 
can  tell  the  force,  the  power,  and  the  eloquence  of  con- 
straining love !  This  alone  can  carry  fire  to  frozen  hearts, 
and  make  the  terrified  sinner  to  cry,  '  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  V  When  one  of  those  master-spirits,  from  the 
sacred  desk,  draws  the  Gospel  bow  at  a  venture,  his  arm 
is  nerved  with  mo  almigbty  energy;  the  arrowa  of  t\k% 
15* 
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Almighty  will  be  sharp  and  powerful  in  the  hearts  of  the 
King's  enemieS;  whereby  the  people  will  fall  under  Him. 
Dear  brethren  in  the  ministry^  let  us  press  on  to  a  higher 
state  of  holiness ',  let  us  be  '  men  of  one  Book/  studying 
closely  the  Bible — ^men  mighty  in  prayer,  having  deep 
communion  with  God ;  let  us  go  from  our  knees  into  the 
pulpit;  and  there,  with  enlarged  hearts  and  open  mouthS; 
and  losing  all  sight  of  self,  and  eve^  shadow  of  self, 
preach  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,  holding  up  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Great  Expedient  for  a  lost  and 
ruined  world.  Let  holiness  be  in  every  composition,  and 
make  a  part  of  every  sermon.  Blessed  is  that  minister 
that  shall  be  found  so  doing.  Though  his  preaching 
abilities  may  be  small  and  lightly  esteemed  by  a  misjudg- 
ing world,  yet,  clad  in  Gospel  panoply  complete,  and  hav- 
ing on  the  armor  of  righteousness,  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  he  will  ^turn  many  to  righteousness,'  and 
shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  Let  us  not  only 
teach  our  Church  publicly,  but  from  house  to  house,  vis- 
iting their  families,  and  encouraging  and  praying  with 
them ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  strengthened,  and 
made  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this  means  you  will  be  instruments 
in  ^  strengthening  the  weak,  binding  up  that  which  was 
broken,  and  bringing  back  that  which  was  driven  away.' 
Meet  the  class,  if  possible,  after  preaching.  Li  the  early 
stage  of  Methodism  the  class  meeting  was  our  bond  of 
union.  0,  with  what  warm  hearts  did  the  dear  people 
go  to  the  class-room ;  and  there,  with  sobbing  hearts  and 
flowing  eyes,  would  tell  over  their  trials,  and  what  God 
had  done  for  their  souls ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  melting 
strain  that  the  hardest  heart  could  not  remain  unmoved. 
0,  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  us  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  ]^urchased  with  his 
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own  blood.  As  the  dew  upon  Mount  Hermon,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  so  may 
the  Lord  command  his  blessing  upon  his  people;  eyen 
life  for  evermore." 

Though  Kobler  was  possessed  of  a  constitution  natu- 
rally of  more  than  ordinary  strength;  the  privation  and 
toil;  accompanied  with  the  necessary  exposure  of  a  Meth- 
odist missionary  at  that  early  day  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  the  Churchygave  to  that  constitution  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Endowed  with  abilities; 
as  a  preacher;  above  mediocrity;  and  fired  with  a  zeal 
worthy  his  high  vocation;  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
he  labored  with  great  success  in  the  itinerant  field;  and 
many  souls  were  converted  through  his  instrumentality. 
Being  completely  prostrated  by  disease;  in  the  year  1809 
he  was  induced  to  locate;  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  was  bom. 

Unsought  by  himself,  in  the  year  1836  the  Baltimore 
annual  conference  placed  his  name  on  the  list  of  its 
superannuated   ministers.      Fond  of  meeting  with   the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord;  as  age  grew  upon  him;  and  as  he 
was  unable  to  visit  distant  circuit  appointments;  he  sought 
for  a  residence  in  a  place  where  he  could  assemble  with 
the  people  of  God;  and  be  useful;  and  hence  he  removed 
to  Fredericksburg;  Virginia.     In  that  place  his  saint-like 
spirit;  exhibited  in  Christian  conversation;  his  dignified 
ministerial  bearing;  and  his  untiring  labors  in  preaching; 
exhorting;  praying;  visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned;  did 
morC;  under  God;  to  give  character  and  permanency  to 
Methodism  in  that  place  than  any  other  human  agency. 
The  Church  in  Fredericksburg  was  small  and  poor;  and 
the  house  in  which  the  members  worshiped  was  dilapi- 
dated and  situated  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.     The  mem- 
bership resolved  to  better  their  condition;  and  thereby 
increase  their  facilities  for  doing  good  by  building  ^  txah 
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church.  To  aid  them  in  this  undertaking,  father  Kobler 
was  not  only  one  of  the  moat  liberal  subseriben^  but  he 
started  out,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age^  on  ao 
excursion;  appealing  to  the  Churches  of  the  west>  the 
early  field  of  his  itinerant  toil,  for  assistance.  During 
this  tour  he  visited  the  Ohio  conference,  and  met  with 
success  in  his  undertaking.  He  seemed,  like  good  old 
Simeon,  to  wait  for  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this 
house  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  the  day  at  length  arrived, 
and  the  Lord  was  invoked  to  take  possession  of  the 
newly-erected  temple,  while  all  the  lovers  of  Methodism 
were  joyful,  the  old  patriarch  was  transported.  The 
object  for  which  he  had  ardently  prayed  and  labored  was 
accomplished,  and  he  was  ready  to  say,  ^^  Now,  X^ord,  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation."  His  days,  however,  were  length- 
ened, and  he  was  permitted  to  witness  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  powerful  revivals  in  that  church.  The 
glorious  work  had  hardly  abated  ere  disease  laid  its  de- 
stroying hand  upon  him.  During  his  affliction  he  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  the  light  of  heaven  beamed  on  his 
happy  countenance.  Without  a  murmur  he  suffered  the 
will  of  his  Master.  Often  was  he  heard  to  say,  "  Living 
or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's.''  On  his  friends  asking  him 
if  he  had  any  thing  he  desired  them  to  pray  for,  he 
replied,  "Pray  for  the  Church,  that  God  would  abund- 
antly pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  it,  and  take  it  into  close 
keeping  with  himself  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "I 
have  dug  deep,  and  brought  all  the  evidence  to  bear,  and 
I  find  I  have  a  strong  confidence,  which  nothing  caa 
shake;  but  all  is  through  the  infinite  merits  of  my  Lord 
and  Savior.  I  wish  it  to  bo  known  to  all,  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  believed,  and  taught,  and  practiced 
in  life,  I  cling  to  in  death,  and  find  they  sustain  me.  X 
have  tried  all  my  life  to  make  my  ministry  and  life  oon- 
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istent/'  About  half  an  Hour  before  he  died  he  was 
Lsked^  ''Is  Jesus  precious?"  "  O,  yes,  very  precious!*' 
ind  then  he  uttered,  as  his  last  words  on  earth,  ^^  Come, 
Lord  Jesus;  come  in  power,  come  quickly  I"  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  no  more;  the  spirit  had  gone  to  heaven. 
Having  left  the  tabernacle  which  it  had  occupied  for 

three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  went  to  its  building  of 

Sod  above. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BENJAMIN    LAKIN. 

This  western  pioneer  was  born  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. When  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
country,  they  continued  their  peregrinations  westward  till 
they  arrived  at  the  state  of  Kentucky.  It  was  in  the 
early  settlement  of  that  country  that  they  made  their 
home  among  its  cane-brakes.  Young  Lakin,  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  his  father,  amid  the  scenes  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  received 
much  literary  or  religious  training.  In  that  day  there 
were  few  who  knew  any  thing  about  experimental  relig- 
ion, what  there  was  consisting  more  of  a  mere  form  than 
any  thing  else.  Indeed,  there  was  precious  little  even  of 
that.  Still  the  country  was  not  wholly  destitute  for  a 
wandering  Methodist  preacher,  whose  circuit,  like  the 
track  of  a  comet,  swept  over  the  whole  space  of  the 
country,  would  touch  at  the  different  and  distant  neigh- 
borhoods, and  pour  from  his  heart,  richly  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  experimental  religion,  the  soul-saving  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  Under  the  influence  of  such  preaching, 
young  Lakin  was  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  a  Savior; 
and,  after  seeking  with  great  earnestness  for  the  blessing 
of  pardon  and  salvation,  he  at  length  was  enabled,  through 
faith,  to  behold  and  embrace  the  "Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  It  was  not  long  after 
his  conversion  that  he  felt  called  to  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  his  Savior,  in  bearing  the  messages  of  mercy  to  his 
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dying  fellow-men.  There  was  nothing  in  those  days  to 
render  an  itinerant  life  in  the  least  degree  inviting. 
Every  step  of  such  a  mission  was  connected  with  danger 
and  toil;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  would  enter  the 
ministry  except  from  the  firmest  convictions  of  a  duty 
the  most  pressing  and  imperative  in  its  nature.  It  seems 
to  us,  though  we  may  be  wrong — if  so,  God  forgive  us — 
that  such  has  been  the  change  wrought  upon  the  face  of 
the  country  and  society  in  general,  making  the  post  of  a 
Gospel  minister  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  that 
many  do  not  feel  that  awful  sense  of  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  calling  which  it  is  just  as  important  to 
feel  now  as  then,  and  that  we  find  young  men  entering 
upon  this  work  about  in  the  same  way,  and  with  no  greater 
anxiety  or  interest  than  they  would  enter  upon  any  learned 
or  business  profession  for  the  purpose  of  honor  and  emol- 
ument; and  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  call  is  increased| 
from  the  fact  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  mere  lit- 
erary training  and  scholastic  attainments  connected  with 
the  wonderfully-restless  desire  the  present  generation  has 
for  learned  ministers.  We  know  of  nothing  that  would 
tend  more  effectually  to  bring  back  the  dark  ages  upon 
the  Church  than  such  a  disposition  to  exalt  learning  at 
the  expense  of  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  the 
ministry.  They  perhaps  knew  little  about  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  or  Biblical  literature,  in  the  critical  sense 
of  that  term,  but  they  were  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Bible;  and  hence,  in  the  language  of  Luther,  ^^ Bonus 
textuaritUf  bonus  theohgus** — ^he  is  always  the  best  divine 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
men  of  the  Bible;  men  of  faith  and  men  of  prayer;  and 
coming  to  their  congregations  with  an  unction  from  the 
holy  One,  the  word  of  God  was  like  "a  fire  and  a  ham- 
mer, which  broke  the  rock  in  pieces."  We  would  not 
decry  knowledge;  God  Forhid  I     Let  the  mimatet  oi  \»\x% 
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present  day  study  all  the  branches  of  theological  litera- 
ture^  and  all  collateral  sciences^  posting  himself  np  thor- 
oughly in  all  departments;  but  above  all^  let  him^  when 
he  comes  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  come  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  eternal  Truth,  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  Let  his  visits  be  frequent  to  Tabor  and  Olivet,  as 
well  as  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  and,  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  he  will  be  mighty,  through  Gtod,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  infidelity  and  sin.  We  do 
not  believe,  now  that  the  days  of  miracles  and  inspiration 
are  passed,  that  God  will  prepare  sermons  for  drones,  oi 
that  he  will  convert  a  dull  and  stupid  intellect  into  a 
bright  one.  Such  extraordinary  manifestations  we  are 
not  to  look  for;  and  hence  we  judge  with  the  Church) 
that  with  "grace''  must  be  connected  "gifts."  We 
recollect  distinctly  when,  if  a  father  had  three  sons  and 
was  able  to  give  then  an  education,  he  selected  the  bright- 
est for  a  lawyer,  the  next  for  a  doctor,  and  the  dullest  of 
all  for  a  preacher.  We  would  reverse  this  arrangement^ 
and  judge  that  the  last  should  be  first  and  the  first  last 
But  to  our  sketch. 

Young  Lakin  was  called  to  preach,  and,  conferring  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  he  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in 
the  year  1794,  and  traveled  under  the  presiding  elder, 
Francis  Poythress.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  and  appointed  to  Green  River  circuit  In 
1796  he  was  appointed  to  Danville  circuit,  and  in  1797 
he  was  admitted  into  full  connection,  ordained  a  deacon, 
and  appointed  to  Lexington  circuit.  During  this  year  he 
married  an  excellent  wife  and  located.  Such  was  the 
prejudice  that  existed  in  the  Church,  at  that  day,  against 
married  preachers,  that  it  was  almost  out  of  the  question 
for  any  man  to  continue  in  the  work  if  he  had  a  wife. 
They  were  not  exactly  obliged  to  take  the  Popish  vow  of 
celibacy,  but  it  almost  amounled  io  t\i^  same  thing;  and 
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bere  being  snob  a  bigh  example  for  gingle  life^  as  exbib- 
;ed  in  tbe  cases  of  tbe  bisbops^  if  a  preacber  married 
e  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  beretio  wbo  bad  denied 
be  faitb.  Besides,  no  provision  was  made  for  tbe  wife^ 
nd  sbe  was  regarded,  on  all  bands,  as  an  incumbrance. 
Vlietber  ibis  opposition  arose  from  tbe  poverty  or  parsi- 
aoniousne£»  of  tbe  Cburcb,  or  from  tbe  belief  tbat  a 
dan  witb  a  wife  was  not  sufficiently  disentangled  from 
be  world,  and  bence  unfit  for  tbe  work  of  an  itinerant, 
IT,  perbaps,  from  all  combined,  we  know  not;  but  suob 
fas  tbe  fact,  tbat  but  only  one  or  two  bad  courage  and 
Midorance  enougb  to  travel  wben  married.  We  recollect 
jiat  witbin  tbe  last  twenty  years,  in  tbe  Obio  conference, 
^ung  men  bave  been  discontinued  wbo  married  witbin 
two  years,  tbougb  tbere  was  notbing  else  against  tbem. 

Under  sucb  a  state  of  tbings  Lakin  located,  and  labor- 
ifig  witb  bis  own  bands  during  tbe  week,  to  support  bis 
family,  be  preacbed  from  place  to  place  on  Sabbatb  witb 
Real  and  power.  Having  to  support  bimself  tbere  was  no 
objection  to  bis  preacbing;  for  of  all  denominations  of 
Cbristians  we  ever  knew,  tbe  Metbodists,  in  general,  are 
most  attacbed  to  a/r66  Gospel;  tbat  is,  one  tbat  costs  tbem 
M)tbing;  and,  bumiliating  as  it  may  seem,  we  bave  beard 
some  tbank  God  for  it.  Tbe  time  came,  bowever,  wben 
tNTQtber  Lakin,  being  able,  after  some  sort,  to  support  bis 
bmily,  re-entered  tbe  traveling  connection,  and  was  ap- 
MHnted  to  Limestone  circuit.  In  tbe  year  1802  be  was 
appointed  to  travel  Scioto  and  Miami  circuits  combined. 
We  request  our  reader  to  look  at  tbe  map  and  see  tbe  ex- 
ent  of  tbe  field  of  tbis  one  man's  labor — a  tract  of  coun- 
17  including  all  soutbern  Obio.  It  was  during  tbis  year 
re  became  acquainted  witb  tbis  pioneer.  We  met  bim 
$  be  was  moving  from  Kentucky  to  tbe  field  of  bis  labor. 
?be  point  wbere  we  met  bim  was  on  tbe  eastern  side  of 
b#  Little  Miami,  tbe  track  of  tbe  railroad  now  occu^^- 
16 
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ing  the  spot.  Then  there  was  nothing  that  deserred  the 
name  of  a  road — a  kind  of  a  trace.  We  were  surprised  to 
see  a  man  and  woman  in  a  cart  drawn  by  one  horse — ^sur- 
prised, because  this  was  a  superior  way  of  travelings  not 
known  to  the  settlers^  who  traveled  and  carried  their 
movables  on  pack-horses.  As  we  came  up  we  halted  to 
look  at  his  vehicle.  As  we  stopped  he  inquired  how  far 
it  was  to  the  next  house.  This  we  were  unable  to  tell; 
for  the  road  was  uninhabited.  We  then  had  the  curios- 
ity to  ask  him  who  he  was,  where  he  was  goings  and  what 
was  his  business?  He  quickly  and  kindly  replied^  "My 
name  is  Lakin ;  I  am  a  Methodist  preacher^  and  am  going 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  lost  sinners  in  the  Miami  and 
Scioto  country.''  Filled  with  strange  imaginings  we 
parted,  and  the  preacher  drove  on. 

What  would  the  young  preacher  of  the  present  day 
think  of  taking  his  wife  in  a  cart  and  starting  out  with- 
out money,  home,  or  friends  and  traveling  through  the 
wilderness  seeking  for  the  lost?  Yet  such  trials  and 
hardships  your  fathers  endured.  God  be  praised  that 
the  times  have  changed,  and  that  you  are  not  subjected 
to  the  same  toils  and  sufferings!  After  filling  up  this 
vear  brother*  Lakin  was  sent  to  Salt  River  circuit,  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  all  probability  returned  with  his  family 
and  all  in  that  little  cart.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to 
Danville,  and  in  1806  to  Salt  River  and  Shelby  united. 
In  1806  and  1807  he  was  sent  back  to  Miami,  and  trav- 
eled successively  the  following  circuits;  namely,  Deer 
Creek,  Hockhocking,  Cincinnati,  Whiteoak,  Union,  Lime- 
stone, Lexington,  and  Hinkston.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  on  this  circuit,  his  health  failing,  he  was  returned 
supernumerary,  and  the  next  year — 1819 — continuing  t6 
decline,  he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  wherd 
he  remained  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  tha 
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labors  of  this  fkitliful  and  devoted  servant  of  Jesus.     He 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  those  days  who  stood  side  by 
side  and  guided  the  Church  through  that  most  remark- 
able revival  of  religion^  which  swept  like  a  tornado  over 
the  western  world.     In  the  greatest  excitement  the  clear 
and  penetrating  voice  of  Lakin  might  be  heard  amid  the 
din  and  roar  of  the  Lord's  battle,  directing  the  wounded 
to  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.     Day  and  night  he  was  upon  the  watchtower,  and 
in  the  class  and  praying  circles   his  place  was   never 
empty — ^leading  the  blind  by  the  right  way,  carrying  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom,  urging  on  the  laggard  professor,  and 
warning  the  sinner  in  tones  of  thunder  to  flee  the  wrath 
to  come.     While  he  was  in  the  relation  of  a  worn-out 
preacher  he  never  had  a  dumb  Sabbath,  always  having 
his  appointments  ahead,  except  when  quarterly  or  camp 
neetings  would  intervene.     He  was  always  on  hand  at 
these,  and  would  preach  and  labor  with  all  his  remaining 
strength.     Great  success  attended  his  labors,  and  he  was 
Qniversally  accepted  and  beloved  as  a  minister  of  Jesus. 
We  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  as  a  father  in  the  Gos- 
pel with  a  pure  heart  fervently.     His  visits  to  our  family, 
once  a  year,  were  looked  for  with  great  solicitude,  and  he 
was  made  a  blessing  to  all  the  children.     Father  Lakin 
did  not  suffer  his  calm,  benignant  features,  in  his  last 
days,  to  be  wrinkled  with  a  sour  godliness.     There  was 
no  howling  or  whining  about  every  thing  going  wrong  in 
the  Church  and  among  the  preachers.     He  had  a  con- 
tempt for  croakers,  and  would  look  up  and  thank  God  for 
a  good  conservative  progress  in  all  the  departments  of 
Methodism.     Quiet,  and  peaceful,  and  glorious,  as  when 
the  descending  sun  throws  his  last  rays  on  a  receding 
World,  tinging  the  trees  and  mountains  with  his  mellow 
light,  did  this  venerable  servant  of  the  cross  pass  down 
to  the  grave.     He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  M'Keudxe^ 
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Cbapel,  Brown  county,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  day  of  Jan 
1848.  On  Tuesday  he  returned  home  to  Point  Pie? 
The  next  two  days  he  complained  some  of  indispos 
but  on  Friday  he  started  on  horseback — ^his  usual 
of  traveling — ^to  quarterly  meeting,  at  Felicity,  O.  . 
riding  six  miles  he  reached  the  house  of  sister  Eio 
in  usual  health,  and  enjoying  a  very  happy  fran 
mind.  He  conversed  freely  and  cheerfully  with  the 
ily  till  about  seven  o'clock,  when  looking  at  his  wat< 
stepped  out  of  the  room  door  and  fell.  The  family 
posing  he  had  fainted,  used  all  the  means  in  their  ] 
to  revive  him;  but  his  work  was  done,  and  his  1 
spirit  had  fled  to  the  mansions  above.  Thus,  iz 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  o 
ministry^  this  devoted,  self-sacrificing  preacher  oi 
Gospel 

*  Ceiled  at  once  to  work  and  Uye." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

JOHN    SALE. 

as  one  has  said,  '<  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
pies/'  we  may  add,  with  equal  propriety,  biography 
shes  the  examples  which  history  records.  No  de- 
lent  of  literature  can  be  more  interesting  than  truth- 
arratives  of  human  life — certainly  none  can  bo  more 
active;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  grasp  with  eagerness 
read  with  avidity  sketches  of  the  life  and  times  of 
I  who  have  gained  notoriety  by  worthy  or  adventur- 
eeds. 

le  subject  of  our  narrative  was  a  western  man.  He 
)orn  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
.  History  furnishes  us  no  account  of  the  precise 
I  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  parentage.  In  early  life  he 
iwakened  and  converted  to  God,  through  the  instru- 
;ality  of  Methodist  preachers  who  visited  the  neigh- 
ood  where  he  resided.     He  soon  joined  the  Church, 

for  a  youth,  became  a  devoted  and  exemplary 
Btian. 

is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  many  of  the  early 
jhers  were  converted  in  their  youth.     It  seems  to 

been  the  order  of  Providence,  since  the  days  of 
lel,  who  was  called  when  a  child  to  the  service  of 
anctuary,  to  take  the  young  and  susceptible  mind 
early  train  it,  by  grace,  for  the  great  work  of  the 
stry.  If  the  reader  will  look  over  the  biographical 
}hes  which  we  have  written,  he  will  find  that  nearly 
ho  were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  were,  in  early 
made  the  Buhjects  of  converting  graoe.  . 
16* 
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When  youDg  Sale  became  religioxis  he  was  surrounded 
by  worldly  and  wicked  associations^  and  it  cost  him  an 
effort;  such  as  those  only  can  make  who  have  firmly  re- 
solved;  by  God's  grace^  to  break  up  all  unhallowed  asso- 
ciations, and  start  out;  at  all  hazards,  in  the  path  of  life, 
who,  putting  their  hand  to  the  plow  and  counting  the 
cost,  have  crossed  the  chasm  that  separated  them  from 
the  world  of  sin^  and  cut  away  the  eommunioatioD.  To 
become  a  Methodist  at  that  time,  which  of  all  the  forms 
of  Christianity  was  most  despised  by  the  wicked,  was  tl^ 
enter  upon  a  profession  which  would  insure  the  eontempi 
and  scorn  of  the  ungodly,  and,  not  unfrequently,  of  man} 
professors  of  another  faith.  The  most  opprobriom  tensi 
were  heaped  upon  Methodists  in  that  day,  and  they  were 
called  "fanatics,  swaddlers,"  etc.  Young  Sale,  however, 
had  Christian  courage  and  nerve  enough  to  breast  the 
storm  of  ridicule  which  he  met,  and  bravely  stood  his 
ground,  fully  identifying  himself  with  the  despised  nuA- 
ber  of  God's  children.  With  zeal  and  courage  he  took 
up  the  cross,  despised  the  shame,  and  boldly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  divine  Master.  He  passed  through  many 
and  severe  ooniicts  of  mind  in  regard  to  his  call  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  but  after  much  prayer  and  profound 
co.nsideration  in  regard  to  what  was  his  duty,  he  finally 
yielded  to  the  movings  of  the  Spirit  and  was  licensed  td 
preach,  and  in  due  time  received  on  trial  in  the  traveling 
connection,  at  the  conference  held  at  Salem  Chapel,  in 
the  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1795. 
The  first  circuit  to  which  he  was  sent  was  Swanino,  in 
the  wilds  of  Virginia,  where  he  had  his  courage  and 
fidelity  tested  in  breasting  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
a  pioneer  preacher.  His  next  circuit  was  the  Mattamus- 
keet,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  above  state.  Added  to  the 
necessary  hardships  oonnected  with  traveling  this  cireuit| 
it  was  a  rery  mkly  ¥«|^qil  uid  mxLoik  dreaded  by  th«  itk^ 
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erant;  but  bb  no  seenetii  oould  disgust  or  dft&gera  detei 
the  preaohers  of  those  dajB|  wherever^  in  the  providenoo 
of  Gtod,  their  lot  was  cast^  Sale  went^  in  the  name  of  his 
Master,  and  entered  upon  the  work  assigned  him  ready 
to  do  or  die. 

After  finishing  his  labors  on  this  field,  he  was  sent  over 
the  monntains  to  the  Holston  circuit.  Here,  in  the  west, 
he  had  the  same  hard  fare;  but  he  had,  as  a  good  and 
fidthfHil  soldier,  enlisted  ''during  the  war,"  and  felt  no 
disposition  to  ky  down  his  arms  till  the  great  Captain  of 
his  salvation  should  grant  him  a  final  release  from  con- 
iict  and  suffering  below.  In  the  year  1799  he  trayeled 
the  Bussell  circuit,  and  the  two  succeeding  years  he 
kbored  on  Salt  River  and  Shelby  circuits.  The  next 
jear  he  traveled  the  Danville  circuit,  where,  as  on  all  thd 
circuits  named,  he  was  made  a  blessing  to  multitudes. 
Many  will  hail  him  on  the  shores  of  immortality  as  the 
honored  instrument  of  their  conversion  to  God. 

In  the  year  1803  he  was  sent  to  the  North- Western 
territory,  and  stationed  on  Scioto  circuity  which  embraced 
a  large  extent  of  country.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  to  Miami  circuit.  These  two  circuits  then 
embraced  all  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  now  state 
of  Ohio.  It  was  while  traveling  this  circuit  that  he 
organized  the  first  society  of  Methodists  in  Cincinnati, 
mention  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  Methodism  in 
Cincinnati.  The  conference  which  had  been  held  at  Mt. 
Gerizim  the  preceding  year,  organized  the  Ohio  district, 
which  was  the  first  in  the  state,  and  the  Kev.  William 
Burke  was  appointed  the  presiding  elder,  as  his  auto- 
biography will  show.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
preachers  of  the  present  day  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  fields  of  labor,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
•applied^  we  mU  gire  a  list  of  appointments :  Muakiis^vaa 
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and  Little  Kanawha^  George  AskiDs;  Hockhocking,  Jamei 
Quinn,  Jolm  Meek;  Scioto,  William  Patterson,  Nathan 
Barnes;  Miami,  John  Sale,  J.  Oglesby;  Gnyandotte,  Asa 
Shinn.  When  we  take  into  the  account  the  sparseness 
of  the  population,  the  distance  between  the  appoint- 
ments without  roads,  rivers  to  be  crossed  without  bridges, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  none  but  such  as  felt  a  neoessitj 
laid  upon  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  would  be  likely  to 
engage  in  such  a  work.  In  the  year  1805  he  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  was  appointed  to  the  Lexington  circoii 
Here  he  labored  with  success  in  cultivating  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  was  sent 
to  the  Ohio  district,  where  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
for  two  years.  At  this  time  the  district  was  divided,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Miami  district.  It  was  during 
his  labors  on  this  district  that  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  from  his  hand  in  1809  we  received  onr 
first  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  had  employed  ni 
to  travel  on  the  circuit  four  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  our  license,  and  with  his  permit  we  endeavored  to 
preach  Christ  and  his  salvation  around  the  circuit.  From 
the  camp  meeting  on  Paint  creek,  where  we  received 
license  to  preach,  without  any  recommendation  from  a 
class  meeting  or  quarterly  conference  we  were  recom- 
mended to  the  annual  conference  for  admission,  and  ac- 
cordingly received.  A  short  time  since  we  visited  this 
consecrated  spot.  But  the  grand  old  woods  were  gone. 
The  trees,  which  spread  their  giant  branches  and  screened 
us  from  the  sun,  affording  the  most  refreshing  shade, 
have  been  leveled  by  the  axman's  stroke,  and  there,  in 
that  cornfield  where  we  stood,  had  been  gathered  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  life.  A  thousand  recollections 
rushed  upon  us  as  we  stood  there  and  wept  to  think  how 
jOBDjof  that  assembled  ihTon^  \i^  ^^^q&^a^  vn^y.    Hem 
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itood  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tiffin^  And  the  eloqudnt  Monett^  and 
ihe  zealous  Collins^  of  the  Baltimore  conference — father 
>f  the  late  Rey.  John  Colling — ^the  presiding  elder^  and 
the  aged  fiither  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  with 
foil  and  fervent  hearts  proclaimed  God's  love  to  perish- 
ing sinners,  many  of  Whom  tremblingly  fled  to  Christ  for 
mercy,  and  found  pardon  and  salvation.  Bat  preachers 
and  people  have  alike  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
ao  traveler  returns,  these  to  answer  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duty  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  those  to  render  an  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  received  that  Gk>spel  from  their  lips.  What 
a  solemn  reflection,  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  old  pio- 
aeera  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  west  will  be  gone, 
iad  nothing  left  to  tell  of  their  toils  and  suflerings  but  a 
km  hasty  sketches  I 

tn  this  field  of  labor  brother  Sale  was  quite  successful, 
and  prosperity  attended  his  labors  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
iriet.  The  next  four  years  he  labored  on  the  Kentucky 
Aistriet,  and  the  two  following  he  was  back  again  on  the 
Miami  district.  In  1817  he  traveled  Union  circuit,  and 
the  following  year  Mad  River ;  and  in  1819  he  is  again 
en  the  Miami  district.  The  year  following,  in  conse- 
quence of  loss  of  health,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  superm- 
an nuated  relation,  in  which  he  remained  for  five  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  his  health  improving,  he 
was  made  effective,  and  appointed  to  the  Wilmington  cir- 
cuit. The  next  year  he  traveled  Union  circuit,  and  the 
following  Piqua,  where  he  closed  his  labors  with  his 
Ufe. 

How  rapidly  have  we  passed  over  the  labors  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  all  summed  up  in  a  few  lines ;  and 
how  meager  the  whole  of  our  sketch  of  this  pioneer 
preacher  I  And  yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  where  noth- 
iAg  to  lef^  not  aren  a  page,  fh>m  which  to  gai\k«t  «^Ya%> 
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tory  of  his  labors  ?  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  printed 
Minutes,  which  contain  his  appointments  from  year  to 
year,  not  even  this  much  could  be  saved  from  oblivion 
If  <^  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight,"  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  appreciate  them  till  they  are  remoyed 
from  us,  how  assiduously  should  we  labor  to  gather  up 
the  reminiscences  of  our  aged  brethren,  and  how  fondlj 
should  we  cherish  those  recollections  of  their  heroie 
achieyements  in  the  cause  of  their  Lord,  which  endear 
them  to  us ! 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1827,  while  on  the  Piqua  cir- 
cuit, at  the  house  of  his  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  French, 
he  was  called  to  yield  up  his  spirit  into  the  luuids  of 
God.     We  yisited  him  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  and 
although  his  sufferings  were  intense,  yet  he  had  great 
peace  in  believing.     His  faith  enabled  him  to  behold  th^ 
land  that  was  afar  off,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  his 
distant  heavenly  home.     He  was  frequently  heard  to  say, 
'^I  am  nearing  my  home.     My  last  battle  is  fought,  and 
the  victory  sure  !     Halleluiah !     My  Savior  reigneth  ovci 
heaven  and  earth  most  glorious !    Praise  the  Lord !"    On 
my  second  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  Colonel  William 
M'Lean,  one  of  his  warm,  personal  friends.     We  found 
him  very  happy,  just  on  the  verge  of  heaven.     When 
on  rising  to   leave,  we  took  his  hand,  and  bade  him 
farewell.     He  said,  "  My  son,  be  faithful,  and  you  shall 
have  a  crown  of  life."     We  left  the  dying  herald  of  the 
cross  strong  in  faith,  giving  gloiy  to  God  for  a  relig- 
ion that 

**  Can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  he  leaned  his  head, 
And  breathed  his  life  out  sweetly  there.'* 

Worn  down  with  the  toils  and  sufferings,  as  the  neces- 
4ttij  And  always  conoomitaiit  attendants  of  an  itineraQi 
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Ufe,  lie  WIS  rmij  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the  rest  of 

lieaven. 

**  Servant  of  God,  well  done, 
Best  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle's  fought,  the  vict'ry  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

Brother  Sale  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high^  of 
great  symmetry  of  form^  dignified  and  courteous  in  his 
manners.  He  had  a  dark  eye^  which;  when  lighted  up 
with  the  Gospel  themeS;  would  flash  its  fires  of  holy  pas- 
bIoD;  and  melt  at  the  recital  of  a  Savior's  love.  But  he 
lias  gone  where  anxiety;  and  toil;  and  tears  come  not. 

Brother  Sale  was  not  a  very  vehement  speaker;  and  yet 
he  was  far  from  being  dry  or  uninteresting.  He  indulged 
very  little  in  declamation;  his  chief  aim  being  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  enforcing  the  practice 
thereof;  so  that  while  his  hearers  were  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated in  regard  to  all  matters  of  belief;  they  were 
urged  to  the  performance  of  all  dutieS;  and  thus  a  life  in 
the  soul  was  produced  which  fitted  them  for  heaven.  No 
one  excelled  him  in  the  judicious  administration  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  government  of  the  Church.  We  never 
knew  a  better  manager.  He  seemed  to  govern  without 
design,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  acquaint  himself  with 
the  disposition  and  temperament  of  men;  that  all  yielded 
to  his  advice  and  direction  without  feeling  themselves 
under  any  constraint.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Bishop 
Asbury;  and  waS;  when  able  to  attend;  elected;  from  time 
to  timO;  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  conference.  After 
marrying  he  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xenia;  at  a 
place  called  Union,  one  of  the  early  strongholds  of  our 
western  Zion.  His  family  of  sons  and  daughters  em- 
braced religion  in  early  life.  One  of  his  sons  is  now  a 
traveling  preacher  in  Indiana,  and  we  trust  is  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  bis  father.     His  pious  and  veTi««WV% 
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censort  still  liveS;  full  of  faith  and  good  woAm,  waiting 
with  patience  for  the  hour  to  arrive  when  her  divine  Lord 
shall  call  her  to  mingle  with  the  departed  in  the  world  of 
bliss. 
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CHAfTEft  XII. 

THX    FIRST    METHODIST    OHUBOHES    IN    OHIO. 

We  have  already  given  a  description  of  the  ''Old 
Itone/'  in  Cincinnati;  but  before  its  day  there  were  here 
Ad  there  scattered  over  the  state,  in  different  places, 
Onnd  and  hewed-log,  and  frame  churches,  which  had 
'6Bn  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
lough  rude  they  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
Ufa  erected,  and  were  suited  to  the  times.  Some  of 
lese  yet  stand  as  mementos  of  the  past;  and  though 
ey  may  be  unoccupied,  or  devoted  to  other  purposes,  or 
ive  fallen  into  decay,  and  no  longer  resound  with  the 
jar,  full  voice  of  the  early  pioneer  itinerant,  or  echo 
e  sound  of  praise  and  prayer,  still  their  memory  is  pre- 
)tts,  and  a  thousand  hallowed  associations  gather  around 
eir  fallen  timbers  and  dilapidated  walls.  Could  histo- 
ss  of  all  these  early  churches  be  written  by  some  master 
,nd,  what  thrilling  memories  would  come  up  from  the 
fgotten  past,  as  the  hallowed  scenes  of  other  days  would 
o^d  upon  the  vision.  Our  fathers  are  gone.  Only 
jre  and  there,  like  the  rude  churches  they  occupied, 
e  they  left.  As  the  trees  of  the  mighty  forest  they 
ive  fallen  around  us,  and  every  year  witnesses  their 
jparture  from  our  midst. 

In  the  Advocate  of  1840  the  reader  will  find  the  fol- 
ding from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  H.  Smith,  a  western 
loneer.  whose  letter  to  the  Historical  Society  is  not  only 
tsctiptive  of  early  times  in  Ohio,  but  shows  th.e  4\!^qwJl^ 
17 
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ties  the  first  preachers  bad  to  encounter  in  getting  c(m- 
gregations  and  places  to  preach.  It  was  written  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  said  Society;  and 
among  the  interesting  items  which  it  contains  the  reader 
will  find  an  allusion  to  a  log  meeting-housO;  on  Scioto 
Brush  creek,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  the  first 
Methodist  church  in  the  North- Western  territory: 

''As  I  have  been  solicited  by  several  of  my  brethren, 
in  the  west,  to  write  something  for  your  societyi  I  ven- 
tured to  make  a  beginning  in  a  letter  to  my  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  Burke,  about  the  first  of  August.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  received,  or  how  disposed  of, 
if  received,  as  I  have  had  no  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate from  the  17th  of  July  to  the  28th  of  August.  Wliat 
I  do  in  this  way  I  must  do  quickly.  I  am  the  more  en- 
couraged to  write  as  your  Society  gives  great  latitude,  and 
seems  to  be  disposed  to  exercise  indulgence. 

"  Lewis  Hunt,  a  young  man,  traveled  Miami  circuit  in 
1799 ;  but  we  had  heard  that  he  was  broken  down,  and  I 
was  sent  to  take  his  place.  On  the  15th  of  September  I 
set  out,  in  company  with  brother  Francis  M'Cormick,  to 
meet  brother  Hunt,  on  Mad  river.  We  met  him  at 
brother  Hamer's,  and  found  him  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  go  on  in  his  work.  My  instructions  were,  that  if 
he  should  be  able  to  continue  in  the  work,  to  go  up  the 
Scioto,  and  form  a  circuit  there.  We  consulted  our 
friends,  and  formed  a  plan,  uniting  Scioto  to  Miami, 
making  a  six  weeks'  circuit.  This  plan  was,  however, 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  between  the 
two  circuits,  and  the  dismal  swamp  we  would  have  to  pass 
through  every  round. 

**0n  the  18th  of  September  I  left  brother  Hunt,  and 

returned  to  brother  M'Cormick's,   and  on  Sunday,  the 

22d,  I,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  Rev.  Philip  Gatch 

preach.     He  was  truly  a  very  ^ue  ^^Asiij^U  of  primitive 
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Methodist  preachers,  simple,  plain^   and  powerful;    his 
xdiaDce  for  success  appeared  to  be  wholly  upon  power 
from  above.     I  found  him  a  meek-spirited,  agreeable  old 
man,  always  willing  to  give  counsel  when  asked,  but  never 
intruding.     But  the  old  veteran  has  gone  to  his  reward, 
and  I  trust  his  praise  is  still  in  the  Churches  in  the  west. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  exhortation  after  the 
good  old  man,  and  the  Lord  was  with  us  indeed,  in  pub- 
lie  and  in  class  meeting.     Some  were  much  refreshed, 
and  my  own  soul  among  the  rest. 

'^Monday,  23d.  I  was  unwell,  but  rode  about  ten 
miles  toward  my  new  field  of  labor,  and  lodged  with  a 
poor  but  pious  Methodist  family. 

"Tuesday,  24th.  I  pursued  my  journey  up  the  Ohio 
riyer,  and  put  up  with  James  Sargent,  an  old  Methodist 
fnend  from  Maryland,  who  received  and  treated  me  with 
all  the  kindness  of  an  old  Maryland  Methodist.  Here  I 
left  two  appointments  for  my  next  round. 

"Wednesday,  26th.  I  still  pursued  my  course  up  the 
Ohio  river,  but  had  a  very  intricate  path,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  none  at  all ',  but  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord 
upon  me,  the  evening  brought  me  to  the  house  of  a  kind 
Presbyterian  family.  We  spent  the  evening  in  conversa- 
tion on  religious  subjects.  The  old  gentleman  asked  me 
to  pray  with  them  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pressingly  invited  me  to  call  again  whenever  I 
came  that  way.  I  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality,  but 
never  had  another  opportunity  of  calling  upon  them. 

"Thursday,  26th.  I  left  this  kind  family  at  the  mouth 
of  Ked  Oak,  and  started  for  Eagle  creek,  and  began  to 
inquire  for  Methodists,  but  could  hear  of  none.  I  took 
up  Eagle  creek,  and  being  directed  to  a  family  where  I 
could  get  some  information,  I  rode  up  to  the  house,  and 
asked  the  good  man  of  the  house  if  he  could  tell  me 
where  any  of  the  people  called  Methodists  \ivftd.     ^^ 
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said  be  coul(}  give  me  no  information.  But  his  wife 
formerly  belonged  to  tbe  society,  and  invited  me  to  aligbl 
and  come  in.  I  did  so ;  and  wbile  my  borse  was  eating, 
I  told  tbem  who  J  was,  and  my  business.  I  entered  into 
conversation  about  spiritual  things,  and  requested  the 
man  to  call  his  family  together,  and  I  prayed  with  and 
for  tbem,  and  was  much  drawn  out.  I  gave  tbem  a  short 
exhortation,  and  left  them  all  in  tears.  I  rode  about 
eight  or  nine  miles,  and  inquired  for  Methodists  agais, 
and  was  directed  to  a  poor  man's  cabin.  I  found  hia 
and  his  wife  Jane  in  tbe  cornfield.  I  called  to  him,  and 
inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  where  I  could  find  any  oi 
the  people  called  Methodists^  He  leaped  over  the  fence, 
ran  to  me,  and  took  me  by  tbe  hand  with  all  the  cordial- 
ity of  a  true  Irishman.  I  told  him  my  name  and  basl 
ness,  and  be  received  me  with  every  expression  of  joy 
called  to  Jane,  and  conducted  me  in  triumph  to  tlu 
cabin.  Jane  came  out  of  the  field  in  cornfield  habili 
ments,  it  is  true ;  but  she  soon  washed  and  changed  hei 
dress,  and  appeared  to  make  me  as  welcome  to  their  cabii 
as  her  husband.  Such  a  reception  was  worth  a  da/i 
ride.  If  I  was  but  poorly  qualified  for  a  missionary  ii 
every  other  respect,  I  was  not  in  one  thing;  for  I  ha< 
long  since  conquered  my  foolish  prejudice  and  delicac; 
about  eating,  drinking,  and  lodging.  I  could  submit  t 
any  kind  of  inconvenience  where  I  had  an  opportunit; 
of  doing  good,  for  I  thought  myself  honored  in  beini 
permitted  tp  Jabor  in  atiy  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyar<3 
My  call  was  among  the  poor,  and  among  them  I  coul 
feel  myself  at  home.  Jane  gave  me  something  to  eai 
and  we  ate  our  morsel  with  gladness,  and  talked  abov 
Jesus.  In  time  of  family  prayer  the  melting  power  o 
God  came  down  and  filled  the  place  with  glory.  Th 
merciful  people  had  taken  their  poor  horse  in  with  thei 
tiie  previofi^  winter,  aAd  of  coui^^  it  could  not  be  vei 
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agreeable;  but  poor  Jane  brought  out  of  her  chest  ba 
clean  white  sheets  as  ever  came  from  Ireland,  and  spread 
them  on  my  bed,  and  I  slept  sweetly,  and  arose  refreshed. 
Here  I  was  informed  there  were  four  or  five  Methodist 
families  still  higher  up  the  creek,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society,  and  met  on  Sundays  for  prayer  and 
class  meeting. 

"  Friday,  27th.  I  rode  to  old  brother  John  Foster's, 
and  the  dear  family  received  me  with  open  arms,  and 
sent  out  word  to  their  neighbors,  and  I  preached  on  Sat- 
urday the  28th,  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  persons  with 
a  degree  of  life,  and  the  word  seemed  to  find  way  to  their 
hearts. 

"  Sunday,  29th.  I  preached  at  Peter  Rankin's,  four 
miles  down  the  creek,  to  a  small  but  very  attentive  con- 
gregation— this  was  the  place  where  the  small  society 
met — and  the  poor  starving  sheep  fed  freely  upon  the 
word  of  life. 

Monday,  30th.  I  rode  to  a  brother  Wormsle/s,  on 
Ohio  Brush  creek.  With  this  family  I  had  been 
acquainted  in  Kentucky,  and  we  had  an  unexpected  but 
joyful  meeting.  In  family  worship  the  Lord  was  present 
in  power,  the  dear  family  were  melted  into  tears,  and  the 
room  appeared  to  be  filled  with  glory  and  with  God.  We 
sang  and  talked  about  Jesus,  and  shouted  aloud  for  joy. 
And  who  would  not  shout  for  such  an  unexpected,  but 
seasonable  visitation  of  mercy  ?  Word  was  sent  out,  and 
preaching  appointed  at  William  BushilFs. 

Tuesday,  31st.  I  attended,  our  congregation  was  small, 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  notice  short.  I 
stood  up  among  them,  and  cried,  'I  Am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.'  Some  poor  sinners  were  deeply  affected,  and 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  Lord  had  sent  me  to  them,  and 
the  Lord's  poor  mourning  children  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
O,  it  was  worth  while  to  5u^er  a  little  to  meet  mt\i  «^t^ 
17* 
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a  scene;  and  such  a  reception  I  Here  a  society  wa«  al- 
ready formed  by  Josepl^  Moorc;  from  @cioto  Brush  creek; 
and  Simon  Frilds  was  their  leader. 

<<  Wednesday.  October  1st.  I  rode  to  Joseph  Moore's, 
Scioto  Brush  creek.  Here  I  found  a  considerable  so- 
ciety already  organised  by  brother  Moore.  Here  I  had 
some  success^  and  the  society  increased,  so  that  on  the 
sixth  of  August;  1800;  we  proposed  building  a  meetiag- 
house ',  for  no  private  house  would  hold  our  week-^ay  oob« 
gregation.  But  we  met  with  some  opposition;  for  s^iM 
wanted  a  free  house.  But  as  no  one  seemed  to  care  ^f^ 
their  souls '  but  the  MethodistS;  it  appeared  to  me  }ike 
foolishness  to  build  a  house  for  other  denominations;  be* 
fore  they  came  and  wanted  a  house.  Wc;  however; 
succeeded  in  building  a  small  log-house^  but  then 
large  enough  for  the  neighborhood;  the  first  Methodist 
meeting-house  on  the  circuit;  and  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
North-Western  territory.  I  did  not  stop  to  preach  hexf 
on  my  first  visit;  but  left  an  appointment  for  xoj  next, 
and  pressed  onward  toward  Pee  Pee,  on  the  Scioto. 

**  Friday  morning,  4th.  I  rode  through  a  heavy  rain 
to  Pee  PeC;  and  called  at  the  house  of  Snowden  Sargeut, 
a  kind-hearted  old  Methodist  from  Maryland.  I  was  wet, 
hungry,  and  brought  plenty  of  company  with  mC;  from  a 
bear-skin,  my  bed  the  night  before.  I  introduced  my- 
self,  and  met  with  a  eordial  reception  by  a  very  kind 
family. 

^^  Saturday,  5th.  I  rested  and  refitted;  and  truly  rest 
was  needful,  as  well  as  desirable.  Here  I  met  with  sev- 
eral friends  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted,  and  among 
them  the  Bev.  William  Talbott,  who  had  preached  at  my 
father's  when  he  first  began  to  itinerate.  But  his  seal 
and  excessive  labors  soon  broke  him  down,  and  he  retired 
from  the  itinerancy,  and  tried  to  provide  for  himself  an4 
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heard  him  preach  afterward  at  our  quarterly  meeting;  a^ 
Pee  Pee,  with  divine  unction. 

<<  Sondaj;  October  6th.  I  preached  for  the  first  time  at 
Pee  Pee.  All  were  very  attentive;  and  some  felt  the 
word.  After  preaching  I  called  together  a  few  who  had 
been  in  society  in  various  places,  and  organized  a  clasS; 
and  the  Lord  was  truly  among  us.  One  shouted  aloud; 
and  the  most  of  the  professors  appeared  to  be  much 
quickened.  In  those  days  I  was  always  at  home  in  a 
class  meeting;  and  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  public  I  was 
almost  sure  to  come  out  in  class.  I  preached  again  al 
night;  the  people  were  all  attention.  I  lodged  with  my 
friend  Talbott.  0;  how  ought  those  to.  be  esteemed  who 
have  sacrificed  their  health,  and  almost  their  lives,  in  th« 
cause  of  Gkni  I  but  this  is  not  always  the  casC;  for  some 
end  their  days  in  obscurity  and  poverty." 

We  have  before  us  also  a  communication  from  one  ef 
the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Ohio — the  Rev.  John 
Meek — ^which  will  furnish  the  reader  an  account  of  some 
of  the  first  meeting-houses  of  his  day.  These  reminis- 
cences of  olden  time  are  not  only  interesting  in  them* 
selves,  but  they  serve  to  show  how  small  and  seemingly 
insignificant  were  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  this 
western  valley,  and  what  astonishing  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  increase  of  membership,  and  the  building 
of  churches  all  over  the  land  : 

"In  the  year  1805,  when  the  Miami  Valley;  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  settlement  two  miles  from  the  spot  of 
ground  where  the  beautiful  town  of  Urbana  is  built,  ex- 
tending and  spreading  from  the  Big  Miami  river  to  White- 
oak  creek,  into  what  is  now  called  Brown  county,  at  brother 
Davis's,  near  where  Georgetown  is  now  growing,  I  was 
appointed  to  that  circuit.  The  above  territory  was  my 
field  of  labor  in  that  year — 1805 — which  was  the  year 
illttded  to  hjr  brother  SimmoQB,  in  which  EopevveU  m^^V 
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ing-hoiue  was  bnilt,  at  the  dedication  of  which  the  sm 
Church  in  that  part  of  the  wilderness  was  blessed  by  t 
labors  of  our  beloved  M'Kendree^  of  precious  memo] 
and  brother  William  Burke,  who  was  then  presidi: 
elder  of  the  Ohio  district,  together  with  brothers  Am 
and  Patterson.  I  believe  brother  Burke  preached  ho 
2  Corinthians  iii,  18  :  ^But  we  all  with  open  face/  etc 
and  brother  M'Kendree  followed  with,  ^  Now  the  Lord : 
that  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  i 
liberty' — ^17th  verse.  The  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spin 
appeared  to  be  upon  them;  Hhe  power  of  God  was  presen 
to  heal ;'  the  slain  of  the  Lord  were  many ;  the  cry  o: 
the  wounded,  and  the  shout  of  them  that  were  mad* 
whole  'was  heard  afar  off;'  and,  blessed  be  God  I  I  expec 
to  meet  some  in  heaven  that  were  converted  to  Grod  s 
that  meeting.  I  will  here  say,  those  were  the  happies 
days  of  my  life — ^log-cabins  to  preach  in,  puncheon  floor 
to  sleep  on,  long  rides,  corn-bread  and  milk  to  eat,  a  con 
stant  succession  of  kind  friends  to  make  welcome,  anc 
the  love  of  God  in  the  soul,  a  home  high  up  in  heavei 
in  prospect,  and  the  blessed  promise  of,  '  Lo  I  am  witl 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  gave  th< 
mind  a  most  pleasing  variety,  and  caused  our  time  ti 
move  on  most  agreeably.  But  where  have  I  wanderei 
from  what  I  intended  when  I  sat  down  to  write  ? 

"  But  to  old  Hopewell  log  meeting-house.  I  will  sa; 
to  brother  Simmons's  inquiry,  a  log  meeting-house  wa 
erected  in  West  Wheeling  circuit,  on  Indian  Short  creel 
called  Holmes's  meeting-house,  some  time  in  the  yea 
1803,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  which  ther 
followed  one  of  the  most  powerful  revivals  of  the  wor 
of  God,  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners  t 
God,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  witnessed ;  and  I  thin 
I  will  be  safe  in  saying,  that  from  the  time  that  Holmes' 
Jog  lOdating-house  was  execVed,  moT^  >i)cA.TSL  qtsl^  \Qkun4x6' 
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were  happily  converted  to  God,  and  on  their  way  to 
»n,  ere  Hopewell  meeting-house,  of  which  my  be- 
Simmons  speaks,  was  ever  thought  of.  And  in  the 
1804  there  was  a  log  meeting-house  commenced, 
1,  and  covered  at  old  brother  Thomas  Odle's,  a  local 
her,  on  Eagle  esceek,  in  Scioto  circuit,  though  it  was 
:  finished.  So  you  see  the  pioneers  of  the  Miami 
not  the  first  in  Ohio  to  build  meeting-houses." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAMUEL    PARKER. 

That  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  in  consequence 
of  his  relation  to  the  west  and  the  labors  and  privations 
he  endured  in  planting  the  Grospel  from  the  Muskingum 
and  Ohio  to  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  western  Methodism. 
To  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  his  laborious  and  usefol 
life  is  the  object  of  this  chapter. 

Samuel  Parker  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  year  1774.  His  parents  were  religious,  and,  of 
course,  respectable.  Indeed,  none  need  wish  to  trace 
their  genealogy  to  a  higher  or  more  honorable  source;  for 
a  Christian  is  emphatically  ^^the  highest  style  of  man/' 
and  the  only  respect  of  persons  with  God  himself  is  that 
which  has  for  its  basis  a  religious  character.  Young 
Parker  was  early  put  to  a  trade,  that  he  might  learn,  by  a 
lawful  and  honorable  employment,  to  gain  a  respectable 
living  in  the  world.  It  is  said  he  possessed  a  remarkable 
natural  genius,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  me- 
chanic art  in  which  he  was  employed. 

The  most  remarkable  event  that  transpired  in  relation 
to  him,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  was  his  conversion  to 
God,  and  the  sudden  abandonment  consequent  thereon 
of  his  wicked  practices  and  ungodly  associates.  Among 
the  young  and  frivolous,  in  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
his  presence  was  always  the  most  agreeable,  and  his  com- 
pany  was  sought  for  on  all  occ«A\o\i«L,  being  a  general 
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favorite  among  all  classes.  He  bad  a  yoice  of  unusual 
sweetness  as  well  as  of  compass  and  power.  Added  to 
this  peculiar  gift,  as  a  child  of  song,  was  an  urbanity  of 
manners  and  a  suavity  of  disposition  that  prepossessed  all 
hearts  in  bis  favor.  When  be  joined  the  Church  and 
broke  up  bis  old  and  wicked  associations,  of  course  his 
former  wicked  friends  forsook  him.  The  line  of  demark- 
ation  was  mucb  more  strongly  marked  between  the 
Churcb  and  the  world  then  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
professors  of  religion  were  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
which  made  them  known  and  read  of  all  men.  One  has 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  similarity  between  the 
most  of  professors  of  religion  at  the  present  day  and  the 
world,  that  it  would  take  the  eye  of  an  angel  to  distin- 
guish them;  but  it  was  not  so  then.  A  profession  of 
religion  created  a  chasm  between  the  professor  and  the 
world,  which,  though  not  as  broad  and  deep  as  that  which 
separated  Abraham  from  Dives,  yet  was  impassable  to  all 
but  those  who  would  willingly  take  up  their  cross  and, 
despising  the  shame,  enroll  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  Prince  of  Life.  Young  Parker  had  deliberately 
crossed  over  to  the  Lord's  side,  and  was  ready,  having 
counted  the  cost,  to  "hail  reproach  and  welcome  shame" 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  and  his  cause.  For  twelve  years  he 
continued  a  private  member  of  the  Church,  faithfully  de- 
voted to  all  her  interests,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any 
work  that  his  Master  might  assign  him.  There  was  one 
work,  however,  concerning  which  he  had  much  solicitude, 
and  that  was  the  fearfully-responsible  work  of  the  minis- 
try. During  all  this  time  be  was  greatly  exercised  in 
mind  in  regard  to  bis  call.  He  would  not  rush  suddenly 
into  a  place  where  angels  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor 
would  be  shrink  from  a  responsibility  clearly  imposed, 
however  great.  He  wanted  full  proof  that  he  was  called 
of  God  to  prochim  salvation  to  his  dying  feWow-maw,  «i.Tv^ 
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baying  that  he  was  ready  to  giye  np  all  for  Christy  and 
enter  whatever  field  of  labor  might  be  assigned  to  him. 

We  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  belieye  that  there 
are  more  who  refuse  to  yield  to  this  diyine  call  to  the 
ministry  than  of  those  who  presumptuoitsly  rtish  uncalled 
into  the  holy  place,  and  that  the  proyidence  of  G^d  has 
much  to  dO;  not  only  in  preparing  the  way  f<Mr  the  one 
but  in  restraining  the  other.  Fully  impressed,  aflber  yeais 
of  conflict,  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  yield  the  Diyine  displeasoi^e  would  rest 
upon  him,  he  at  length  gaye  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
Lord  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  year  ISOO 
was  duly  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  While  he  continued  in  this  relation 
he  exercised  his  gifts  at  eyery  opportunity,  and  engaged 
in  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  the  more  effectually  to 
prepare  himself  for  usefulness,  should  Proyidenee  open 
his  way  into  the  itinerant  field.  During  this  time  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  literary  and  theological  knowl- 
edge, and  was  thus  enabled,  in  the  year  1805,  to  enter 
the  itinerant  ranks  with  advantages  of  literary  and  theo- 
logical training  vastly  superior  to  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries.  His,  however,  was  not  that  knowledge  that  puff- 
eth  up.  He  brought  all  his  literature,  and  science,  and 
theology  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  there  had  his 
attainments  and  himself  baptized  with  the  meek  and 
holy  spirit  of  his  Master.  He  was  received  on  trial,  as  a 
traveling  preacher,  in  the  Western  conference,  held  at 
Mt.  Gerizim,  Kentucky,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  above 
specified,  and  was  appointed  to  Hinkston  circuit,  where 
he  remained  traveling  ^m  appointment  to  appointment, 
doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  and  striving  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry.  In  the  year  1806  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Lexington  circuit,  and  the  year  following 
U>  Limestone  circuit,  both  in  thiQ  atvU  of  Keniaoky.    Ib 
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1808  he  was  appointed  to  the  Miami  oirouit,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  Cincinnati  being  one  of  the  appointments.  On 
this  circnit  he  was  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings  to  many 
a  despairing  sinner.  Multitudes  were  awakened  and  con- 
yerted  to  God  through  his  instrumentality,  and  through- 
out the  Miami  Valley  there  are  many  who  were  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  grace  through  his  instrumentality, 
and  yet  stand  living  witnesses  for  Christ  and  the  power 
of  the  Qt>spel  to  save. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  brother  Parker  pos- 
sessed a  voice  of  unusual  melody,  and  was  excelled  by 
few,  if  any,  in  the  power  of  song.  Many  were  attracted 
to  the  Church  to  listen  to  the  divine  strains  which  he 
would  pour  forth  upon  his  enraptured  and  weeping  au- 
diences. He  was  not  only  gifted  with  a  remarkable  voice, 
but  he  had  brought  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  it  was  said  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  music.  We 
were  told  by  Bishop  M'Kendree  that  when  he  was  on  the 
Hinkston  circuit,  at  one  of  brother  Parker's  quarterly 
meetings,  he  mentioned  to  him  a  tunc  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  that  so  interested 
and  thrilled  him,  that  it  had  been  sounding  in  his  mind 
ever  since.  The  Bishop  was  deprived,  like  many  others, 
of  the  wonder^  gift  of  song,  though  he  had  an  exqui- 
site ear  for  music,  and  was  said  to  be  a  connoisseur. 
Brother  Parker  told  him  he  thought  he  could  produce  it, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  both  retired  to  the  woods.  The 
plan  for  its  production,  or,  rather,  reproduction,  was  this. 
The  preacher  sounded  the  various  notes,  and  the  Bishop 
would  tell  him  when  a  note  accorded  with  the  tune. 
Thus  he  continued  till  he  had  written  every  note  of  the 
entire  piece.  The  time  for  preaching  having  arrived 
they  went  into  the  congregation,  and  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  the  Bishop  the  tune  was  sung  to  appropriate 
words,  but  with  a  melody  and  a  power,  w^VcVv  tvo\i  otv\^ 
18 
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affected    the   Bishop,   but  the  whole  congregatioD,  to 
tears. 

Bat  his  musical  powers  were  not  all,  though  to  heti 
him  would  remind  one  of  the  melody  of  heaven;  he  had 
an  eloquence  and  power  in  the  pulpit  that  were  irresisti- 
ble^  and  wherever  he  went  wondering  and  weeping  audi- 
ences crowded  to  hear  him.  Many  came  a  great  distance 
to  listen  to  him,  so  wide-spread  was  his  fame  as  a  pul]Ht 
orator.  On  one  occasion  an  aged  and  very  pious  German 
brother  came  a  considerable  distance  to  hear  him.  Wben 
he  arrived  the  preacher  had  taken  his  text  and  was  mak- 
ing his  introduction.  The  old  brother  took  his  seat  and 
listened  to  the  slow  and  measured  words  of  the  preacher, 
as  he  proceeded  to  advance  his  propositions.  Not  being 
able  to  discover  any  thing  extraordinary,  either  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  the  preacher,  the  honest  old  (xenaan 
would  drop  his  head,  giving  it  a  significant  shake,  and 
aay  to  himself,  ^^Dis  bees  not  Barker:  dis  be  not  him 
surely."  After  he  had  progressed  some  time  in  his  dis- 
course, and  began  to  warm  up  a  little  with  his  theme,  and 
occasionally  flash  out  a  bright  and  beautiful  thought,  the 
Dutchman,  with  a  meditative  look,  and  head  a  little  in- 
clined, would  say,  "  May  be  dis  is  Barker."  The  preacher 
at  length  got  fairly  under  way;  his  soul  was  on  fire,  and 
impassioned  strains  of  eloquence,  like  full  bursts  of  glory 
from  the  upper  sanctuary,  fell  upon  the  rapt  multitude. 
The  old  German  rose  to  his  feet,  and  was  moving  uncon- 
sciously forward,  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  He  was  lost  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
lost  to  himself;  for  so  intently  was  his  attention  fixed 
that  he  dropped  his  hat.  When  the  preacher  closed,  the 
old  man  was  at  the  altar,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the 
pulpit,  and,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  turned  round,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  loud  voice,  ^^Mine  Qtoi,  vot  an  outcome  dii 
Barker  has  got  T' 
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It  18  related  of  this  old  German  brother,  that  being  in 
•art  one  time  when  a  young  lawyer,  a  member  of  th« 
ethodist  Ghuroh,  was  pleading  most  eloquently  and  feel- 
glj  the  case  of  a  poor,  unfortunate  girl,  so  much  so 
at  the  judges  and  jury  alike  began  to  shed  tears,  he 
se  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  '^Mine  Got,  send  more 
wer;  send  more  power  to  these  sinners'  hearts!"     The 
od  old  man  imagined  that  they  were  awakened  by  the 
hortation  of  the  Methodist  lawyer,  and  that  they  would 
jn  all  be  at  the  mourner's  bench  crying  for  mercy. 
At  the  conference  which  was  held  in  the  year  1809, 
other  Parker  was  elected  and  ordained  to  the  office  of 
i  elder  in  the  Church.     Haying  used  the  office  of  a 
Micon  well,  and  haying  obtained  a  good  degree  and  great 
»ldnes8  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  haying  giyea 
11  proof  of  his  efficiency  as  a  minister,  he  was  deemed 
3rthy  of  promotion  to  the  more  responsible,  but  yet 
ore  arduous  office  of  a  presiding  elder.     His  district 
nbraced  the  whole  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  tha 
ates  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.     For  yastness  of  territory, 
id  for  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  trayel  it,  we 
link  this  must  haye  been  the  banner  district  of  those 
mes.     Notwithstanding  the   extent  of   the  field,   the 
nount  of  labor  necessary  to  be  expended  in  its  cultiya- 
on,  Parker's  zeal  and  enterprise  were  adequate  to  the 
*eat  undertaking.     Buckling  on  the  harness,  if  possible, 
Lth  a  steadier  nerye  and  greater  firmness  of  purpose,  he 
imed  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  was  soon  lost 
»  sight  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  on  the  errand  of 
is  Master.     In  trayersing  this  yast  wilderness  of  woods, 
rairies,  swamps,  and   riyers,  inhabited  principally  by 
lyage  men  and  beasts  of  prey,  exposed  to  the  northern 
lasts  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer,  God 
as  with  him.     In  the  rude  log-cabins  of  the  west  he 
mnd  hard  faro,  hut  harder  still  when  no  ca\>Vu  o^^^ 
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its  friendly  door^  and  He  had  to  lie  down  supperless 
among  the  leaves  of  the  wood;  or  the  grass  of  the  pnd- 
ries;  and  not  unfrequentlj  upon  the  snoW;  with  nothing 
but  heaven's  canopy  for  his  covering.  From  the  White- 
water^  in  Indiana^  to  the  farthest  settler  in  Missouri^  did 
this  faithful  herald  of  the  cross  go  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  For  four 
years  did  the  indefatigable  Parker  cultivate  this  vast 
field,  and  with  such  success  ^'  so  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God  and  prevailed/'  that  it  was  necessary,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period,  to  divide  the  district,  and  call  more 
laborers  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  When  he  en- 
tered upon  the  field  there  were  but  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  members  in  all  its  bounds;  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years,  under  his  superintendence,  there  were 
upward  of  two  thousand. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  conference  which  was  held 
in  Cincinnati,  in  1813,  which,  in  this  connection,  we  will 
relate.  There  being  no  church  on  Sabbath  large  enough 
to  hold  the  congregation,  or  rather  the  vast  crowds  which 
attended  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  occasion,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  Lower  Market  Spaced  on  Lower  Market- 
street,  between  Sycamore  and  Broadway.  The  services 
commenced  at  11  o'clock.  The  Eev.  Learner  Blackman 
preached  from  the  third  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer : 
"  Thy  kingdom  come."  He  was  followed  by  brother  Par- 
ker with  a  sermon  on  the  fourth  petition  of  the  same 
prayer :  "  Thy  will  be  done."  After  he  had  concluded, 
brother  James  Ward  gave  an  exhortation  after  the  man- 
ner of  olden  time.  Then  followed  brother  John  Collins, 
who,  from  the  same  butcher's  block  whereon  the  preach- 
ers had  stood,  commenced,  with  a  soft  and  silvery  voice, 
to  sell  the  shambles — as  only  John  Collins  could — ^in  the 
market.  These  he  made  emblematic  of  a  full  salvation 
without  money  and  without  ^xiQe.    It  was  not  long  till 
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the  rast  assembly  were  in  tears  at  the  melting;  moving 
strains  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  On  invitation  a  largs 
number  came  forward,  and  kneeled  down  for  an  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  We  joined  with  them,  and 
other  ministers  who  were  present,  heartily  in  the  work, 
and  before  that  meeting  closed  in  the  market-house^ 
many  souls  were  happily  converted  to  Ood. 

This  year  brother  Parker  was  appointed  to  labor  on  the 
Deer  Greek  circuit,  which  included  all  the  settlements  on 
that  stream,  as  well  as  those  on  Darby,  Scioto,  and  the 
North  Fork  of  Paint  creek,  extending  to  Chillicothe,  then 
the  metropolis  of  the  state.  In  this  less  extensive  but 
still  laborious  field,  his  efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
his  Lord  were  wonderMly  blessed.  It  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  camp  meetings,  before  such  meetings  had  lost 
their  sheen  and  power,  and  the  region  where  he  labored 
was  blessed  with  these  annual  seasons  of  religious  inter- 
est One  of  the  most  powerful  camp  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  west  was  in  the  bounds  of  this  circuit,  at  White 
Brown's,  on  Deer  creek.  Here  were  collected  the  thou- 
sands of  our  Israel  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  while 
the  ministry  was  represented  by  the  best  talent  in  the 
Western  conference.  Among  the  preachers  present  on 
this  occasion  were  John  Collins,  J.  Quinn,  Alexander 
Cummins,  R.  W.  Finley,  Heliums,  Strange,  Crume,  and 
others.  While  one  after  another  of  these  pioneer  preach- 
ers would  hold  forth  the  word  of  life  to  listening,  atten- 
tive thousands,  the  Spirit  would  apply  the  truth  with 
demonstrative  power  to  the  heart,  and  hundreds  were 
awakened  and  converted  to  Ood.  Many  that  came  out 
of  an  idle  curiosity  had  an  interest  awakened  in  their 
hearts,  to  them  before  unknown,  while  many  who  came 
to  curse  and  oppose  the  cause  of  Grod,  remained  to  pray 
and  unite  with  the  faithful  in  carrying  it  on.  It  was  a 
time  long  to  be  remembered,  and  hnndieds  on  eKS\3[k  vail 
IS* 
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in  heaven  will  call  to  remembrance^  with  grateftd  emo- 
tions, the  hallowed  scenes  and  associations  at  the  Deer 
Greek  camp  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1813  the  conference  was  held 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio.  From  this  conference  brother 
Parker  received  his  appointment  to  the  Miami  district, 
which  at  that  time  embraced  all  the  country,  lying  be- 
tween the  Ohio  river  and  the  Olentangy,  and  the  Scioto 
and  G-reat  Miami.  His  labors  on  this  field  were  arduous, 
but  successful.  A  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Ood,  fed  with 
an  unquenchable  fire  from  off  God's  altar,  urged  him  on, 
and  nothing  could  stop  him  in.  his  btfrning  course  around 
his  district.  Many,  in  the  day  of  eternity,  will  thank 
God  for  sending  the  messages  of  mercy  through  so  elo- 
quent and  faithful  a  herald. 

The  next  year,  which  was  1816,  he  was  removed  from 
the  Miami  district,  and  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Kentucky  district.  He  remained  in  this  field  of  labor 
four  consecutive  years,  during  all  which  time  he  was  in 
labors  more  abundant.  He  was  universally  beloved  on 
the  district,  both  by  the  preachers  and  people,  and  his 
labors  were  'crowned  with  great  success.  He  had  now 
reached  life's  prime,  being  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  deeming  it  prudent  to  change  his  relation  in 
life  by  taking  to  himself  a  companion,  he  accordingly 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Alethia  Tilton, 
the  daughter  of  a  venerable  and  useful  local  preacher  of 
that  name,  who  proved  a  most  worthy  and  suitable  part- 
ner for  a  Methodist  itinerant,  in  those  days  of  privation 
and  hardship.  This  worthy  lady  enjoyed  his  society 
long  enough  to  be  sensible  of  the  melancholy  fact  that 
there  is  no  afOliction  incident  to  suffering  humanity  so 
exquisite  as  the  loss  of  a  companion,  who  united  all  the 
endearing  qualities  that  nature  and  grace  can  combine  in 
Uie  person  of  a  husband. 
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We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting,  because  tlie 
most  trying,  period  in  the  history  of  our  departed  broth- 
er's life;  one  which  not  only  served  to  develop  his 
character  even  more  ^ly  than  it  yet  had  been  developed^ 
but  which  presents  the  Church  and  the  world  an  exam- 
ple of  moral  heroism  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  it  is  of 
praise. 

At  the  conference  which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  the  bishops  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  in 
regard  to  finding  a  man  of  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
fill  a  post  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  Mississippi 
conference.  Before  them  were  ministers  from  all  parts 
of  the  great  western  field;  and  after  scanning  the  whole, 
they  found  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Parker  the  one  that, 
in  their  juidgment,  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  work. 
L  His  experience  in  the  work,  and  above  all  his  command- 
r  ing  talents,  fitted  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  the 
occupancy  of  that  dif&cult  and  distant  field.  The  only 
thing  they  could  conceive  of  as  being  in  the  way  of  his 
appointment  was,  his  delicate  health,  and  that  his  wife 
must  be  torn  away  from  the  embrace  of  her  friends  to 
share  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  her  husband — a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land.  Besides  the  greatness  of  the  dis- 
tance and  his  feeble  health,  the  country  embraced  in  the 
field  was  regarded  as  quite  sickly.  When,  however,  the 
bishops  intimated  the  demands  which  the  Church,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  seemed  to  have  upon  his  labors  and 
sacrifices,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  witness  for  Jesus,  if 
need  be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  was  ready  to  say,  in 
the  language  of  Paul,  *'I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me, 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.''  He  had  laid  all  upon  the 
altar  of  his  Lord.  He  had  endured  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier,  and  it  was  no  time  now  for  him  to  take  \>9JE^ 
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the  offering,  or  to  hesitate  in  the  ftirther  folfillment  of 
the  vo\rs  which  he  had  made  to  please  Him  who  had 
called  him  to  be  a  soldier.  Ready  for  every  position 
which  Gtod,  in  his  providence,  might  assign  him,  he  said 
to  the  over-shepherds  of  the  Church,  *'  Here  am  I,  send 
me." 

The  conference  closed,  and  when  it  was  announced  by 
the  presiding  bishop  that  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Mississippi  district,  a  wave  of  sympathy 
rolled  over  the  entire  conference.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  parting  scene.  When  we  took  our  dear  Parker  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  beloved  brother,  till  we 
meet  again,"  we  felt  that  it  would  be  in  the  commun- 
ings of  that  world, 

"  Where  no  farewell  words  are  spoken, 
And  no  fiturewell  tears  are  shed.*' 

It  seemed  as  though  we  were  all  engaged  in  the  solemni- 
ties of  a  sacrifice  where  the  victim  was  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  talented  of  our  brotherhood. 

The  last  days  of  summer  were  tinting  with  golden 
hues  the  plains  of  the  sunny  south,  as  the  sweet-spirited 
Parker,  with  his  lovely  bride,  was  wending  his  way 
thither  in  the  name  of  his  Master.  He  had  left  his 
friends,  a^d  home,  and  kindred,  and  was  going  to  a  far- 
distant  land,  among  strangers,  to  labor  and  die.  The 
bishops  fondly  hoped  that  the  genial  winter-clime  of  the 
south  might  prove  beneficial  to  his  health;  but,  alas! 
how  often  has  it  proven  true,  that  where  one  invalid 
passes  the  process  of  acclimation,  and  becomes  convales- 
cent, many  die;  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case.  When  he 
arrived  at  his  destination,  enfeebled  and  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  his  disease  assumed,  in  a  short  time,  a  more  ma- 
lignant type,  so  that  in  November  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions were  excited  that  he  would  soon  be  caUed  to 
BJUfboBge  worlds.    He  nevet  ^tiotme^  ^xi'^  UJior  oq  his 
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district^  and  the  only  advantage  resulting  from  his  emi- 
gration to  that  distant  and  difficult  post  was  the  lesson 
which  his  example  afforded,  and  the  spirit  and  peace 
in  which  a  Christian  can  suffer  and  die. 

Thus  he  lingered  on  till  the  session  of  the  Missouri 
conference,  when  he  seemed  to  have  slightly  improved, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  hy  some  that  he  might  re- 
cover; but  others,  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
his  disease,  and  the  climate  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
knew  that  they  were  as  fallacious  and  transient  as  the 
fading  hues  of  evening,  which  serve  only  to  light  the 
passage  of  departing  day.  Soon  after  conference  he 
relapsed  into  a  worse  state  than  before,  and  he  was  rap- 
idly brought  down  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  In  all  these 
sufferings  and  changes  through  which  he  passed,  this 
servant  of  the  Lord  was  enabled  to  say,  in  perfect  resig- 
nation, '^  Father,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  On 
the  sixth  of  December,  when  a  holy  quiet  was  reigning 
around,  disturbed  only  by  the  sobs  of  an  affectionate  wife, 
which  alone  prevented  one  from  thinking  that  the  cham- 
ber where  he  lay  was  quite  in  the  confines  of  heaven,  the 
talented,  faithful,  and  devoted  Parker  passed  away  to  the 
bosom  of  his  Savior  and  God. 

Before  his  departure  God  had  blessed  him  with  an 
infant  son,  but  the  little  one  did  not  long  survive.  It 
was  soon  called  to  join  its  father  in  the  blissful  realms 
of  the  blest.  The  Sabbath  after  his  decease  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached,  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Winans,  to  a  large  and  weeping  con- 
gregation. The  text  was  Revelations  xiv,  13  ;  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  fol- 
low them.'' 

The  personal  appearance  of  brother  Parker  was  strik- 
ingly prepossessing.    He  was  about  five  feet  ten  oi  Ae^etL 
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inches  high;  a  slender  hut  well-made  form.  He  had  a 
fine  intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  expansive  fore- 
head;  and  black;  piercing  eye.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
speakers  we  ever  listened  tO;  his  voice  being  exceedingly 
musical;  and  capable  of  the  softest;  sweetest  intonations. 
But  that  finC;  manly  form  is  mingled  with  the  dust,  and 
that  voicC;  so  entrancing;  has  been  hushed  upon  earth 
forever.  A  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  labors  and 
sufieringS;  and  excellences  of  his  character; -but  as  we 
only  design  brief  sketches;  embracing  important  points 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  our  pioneer  Methodist  preachers, 
to  rescue  them  from  oblivion;  and  hold  up  their  example 
to  the  light  of  the  present  generation;  we  must  bring 
our  remarks;  however  reluctantly;  to  a  close. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

LEARNER    BLAOKMAN. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch  uras  bom  in  the 
itate  of  New  Jersey;  but  in  regard  to  the  exact  date  of 
Ills  birth  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  He  was 
lescended  from  pious  parents^  and  many  members  of  the 
Tamily,  at  different  periods  of  life,  became  religious. 
Our  acquaintance  with  brother  Blackman  commenced  in 
the  year  1808.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Rev. 
John  Collins,  through  whose  instrumentality  he  was 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  made  an  heir 
of  salvation.  The  personal  appearance  of  Blackman  was 
prepossessing,  and  impressed  one,  in  looking  upon  his 
tall,  slender  form,  and  dark,  flashing  eye,  that  he  had 
genius  and  eloquence;  but  when  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, the  brilliance  and  fascination  of  his  manners  would 
demonstrate  that  fact  in  a  remarkable  degree.  To  judge 
of  his  eloquence,  however,  he  must  be  heard;  and  none 
who  were  permitted  to  listen  to  his  silvery  voice,  when 
engaged  in  description,  or  its  impassioned  strains  when 
in  declamation,  would  go  away  without  being  impressed 
with  his  power  over  the  heart.  He  may  have  taken  the 
pathetic  Collins  for  his  model  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Of 
this,  however,  we  can  not  speak  assuredly ;  but  whoever 
was  his  model,  or  whether  he  had  any  that  he  copied 
after,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  was  an  eloquent  divine. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  description  of  western 
preachers  by  one  who  has  lived  to  witness  what  he  calls 
the  mnouB  phases  through  which  the  pulpit  at^Vci  ^^ 
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passed  in  his  day.     Among  the  first  class  of  Methodist 
preachers  there  was  a  marked,  if  not  an  exclnsive  atten- 
tion and  devotion  to  doctrinal  preaching.     In  all  their 
sermons  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Methodism  occupied 
the  chief  place.     Eepentance,  faith,  justification,  sancti- 
fication,  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Calvinian*view,  and  occasional  brushes  at  Church 
polity  and  ordinances  as  held  by  other  denominations, 
formed  the  staples  of  the  sermons  of  these  early  preach- 
ers.    But   not  only  was  Calvinism  attacked;  Arianism, 
TJniversalism,  and  other  forms  of  error  were  made  to  feel 
the  lash  of  these  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  faith  of  Wesley. 
The  next  class  which  immediately  succeeded  these,  in 
a  great  measure  lost  sight  of  polemic  theology,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  graces  of  oratory.     Their  sermons 
were  profusely  interlarded  with  poetry,  and  some  of  the 
preachers  possessed  a  peculiar  penchant  for  blank  verse. 
We  recollect  to  have  heard  it  said  of  one  of  the  preach- 
ers of  this  class,  that  ^^  he  would  break  a  square  any  time 
to  make  a  jingle."     Nicely-rounded  periods,  beauty  of 
expression,  and  fine  rhetorical  flourishes,  were  regarded 
as  of  more  importance  than  orthodoxy  itself.     Still,  how- 
ever, there  were  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  as  also  in 
regard  to  the  first  class. 

This  class  had  its  day,  and  was  followed  by  a  third, 
and  succeeding  one,  whose  characteristic  consisted  in  a 
didactic  style  of  preaching.  Their  sermons,  though  not 
elaborately  ornamented  with  poetry  and  flights  of  fancy, 
were,  nevertheless,  illustrated,  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  anecdotes  and  incidents,  some  of  which  were  so  ap- 
propriate, that  they  are  told  by  preachers  of  this  class 
with  thrilling  effect,  even  to  this  day.  A  well-authenti- 
cated anecdote  or  incident,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
preacher,  will  frequently  accomi^W^V  mot^  va.  wresting 
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the  attention  and  stirring  up  the  soul  to  action,  than  the 
moflt  powerful  declamation  itself.  We  shall  have  oo< 
easion,  in  another  part  of  this  book,  to  relate  some  of 
these. 

This  peculiar  ntjle  of  preaching,  however,  did  not  last 
always.  It  served  its  allotted  time  and  gave  way,  not  to 
a  new  class,  but  to  the  revival  of  an  old  one;  and  it 
0eems  that  it  did  not  stop  in  a  medium  in  regard  to  its 
predecessors,  but  bounded  back  to  the  old  stock,  and  re- 
vived the  good  old  doctrinal  style,  mixing  it  up,  however, 
with  a  little  more  of  the  historical  and  exegetical.  How 
£u  this  applies  to  the  Methodist  pulpit  of  the  present 
day,  your  old  friend  will  leave  some  graphic  delineator  of 
the  times  to  describe.  We  do  not  profess  to  wield  such 
a  pen  as  would  claim  for  us  the  qualification  to  enter  upon 
the  task  of  describing  the  Methodist  pulpit  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  though  were  we  to  assume  it  we  would  not  be 
disposed  to  consider  it  as  being  marked  by  any  one  strik- 
ing characteristic  distinguishing  it  firom  the  pulpits  of 
other  denominations.  We  believe  the  Methodist  pulpit 
h  to  have  vastly  more  learning  at  the  present  time  than  at 
If  any  former  period;  -but  whether  it  possesses  more  zeal, 
and  devotion,  and  wisdom,  such  as  is  adequate  to  win 
flouls  to  Christ,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  at  present  dis- 
cuss, only  so  £ur  as  to  say  that  our  Church  seems,  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  ministry,  to  be  enlarging  her  bor- 
ders beyond  all  precedent,  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

But  we  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  having  digressed 
80  far  from  our  subject,  and  shall  resume  our  sketch  of 
the  young  and  talented  Blaokman.  At  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  he  commenced  his  itinerant  life.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  year  1800,  and  sent  to  Kent  cir- 
cuit. After  this  he  traveled  in  regular  succession  Dover, 
Bossell,  New  Biver,  and  Lexington  circuits.     Goncetuiu^ 

T.Q 
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his  labors  in  these  respective  fields  we  have  no  informt- 
tion.  In  the  year  1805  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
NatcheZ;  thus  passing  rapidly  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country. 

The  new  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  destined  was 
then  the  farthest  west.  To  reach  his  appointment  it  wis 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  through  a  wilderness  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  in  extent,  untenanted^  except  bj 
savages  and  beasts  of  prey.  But  no,  there  were  wone 
men  than  savages  and  beasts  of  prey — ^more  cruel  than 
the  panther.  We  allude  to  those  Indian  traders  who^  to 
rob  the  red  man  of  his  skins  and  furs,  would  give  them 
ardent  spirits  to  drink  and  make  them  drunk,  so  that  thej 
would,  in  turn,  rob  and  murder  the  traveler.  It  is  the 
example  of  the  white  man  that  gave  to  the  Indian  char 
acter  its  desperate  savageness;  and  as  an  old  soldier  and 
statesman,  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  policy  of 
the  nation,  the  other  day  remarked  in  Congress,  '^In 
every  treaty  that  has  been  violated  by  the  Indians  the 
white  man  has  been  the  aggressor." 

Nothing  daunted,  our  young  hero  missionary  started 
on  his  journey.  For  fourteen  days,  and  nights  he  trav- 
eled alone  and  unattended  through  the  wilderness.  At 
night  he  would  hitch  his  horse,  and  taking  his  saddle- . 
bags  for  a  pillow  and  his  blanket  for  a  covering,  he  would 
lie  down  in  the  woods,  commending  himself  to  the  keep- 
ing of  his  God.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 
destination.  Methodism  had  scarcely  gained  an  exist- 
ence in  the  place.  Yet  there  were  a  few  who  had  been 
awakened  and  converted  to  Grod  through  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Tobias  Gibson,  and  they  were  struggling  to  keep 
alive  the  spark  of  grace  in  the  midst  of  the  superabound- 
ing  wickedness.  Notwithstanding  there  were  some  repu- 
table persons  friendly  disposed  to  religion  and  morals,  yet 
it  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  vast  majority  were  totally 
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bankrupt  in  morals,  and  their  proud  hearts  and  yicious 
ives  made  them  decided  opponents  of  the  Gospel  of 
}hrist;  but  their  opposition  was  more  strictly  arrayed 
Lgainst  those  who  preached  it.  At  one  time,  when  a 
ylaiTiy  unlettered  man  was  preaching,  the  wicked  portion 
>f  the  audience  had  great  merriment  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  of  correct  language.  It  seems  that  they  had 
set  themselves  up  to  be  judges,  not  hearers/  of  the  word. 
We  have  such  hearers  at  the  present  day.  They  will 
make  a  man  offend  for  a  word,  and  they  will  tax  their 
shallow  brains  so  much  to  recollect  that,  such  is  their 
anxiety  to  criticise,  that  if  one  should  ask  them  about 
the  division  of  the  subject,  or  even  the  text  itself,  their 
feeble  brains  can  not  recall  it.  They  are  unable  to 
hold  but  one  idea  at  a  time.  At  one  time  the  grammar 
of  this  preacher  was  at  fault,  at  another  time  his  rhetoric, 
and  then  his  logic,  besides  his  gestures  were  awkward, 
etc.  They  did  all  they  could  to  hedgs  up  the  poor  man's 
way,  and  said  he  was  not  competent  to  preach.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  laugh  and  sneer 
of  his  ungodly  hearers.  On  one  of  his  visits  he  took  for 
his  text  the  following:  '^Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell !"  Then 
said  he,  in  tones  of  thunder,  '^  Gentlemen,  is  that  gram- 
mar?" He  was  divinely  assisted  in  his  sermon,  and  hav- 
ing greatly  the  advantage  of  his  censors,  who  sat  as  if 
taken  by  surprise,  he  kept  it  by  pouring  upon  them  pas- 
sage afler  passage  of  divine  denunciation  upon  the  wicked, 
frequently  asking  the  annoying  question,  <^  Gentlemen,  is 
that  grammar?"  So  successful  was  that  effort,  that  ever 
afterward  there  was  a  studied  silence  in  regard  to  the 
preacher's  defects,  and  his  grammar  never  afterward  was 
called  in  question. 

In  the  midst  of  such  society  young  Blaokman  com- 
menced hia  labors  in  that  distant  region.     He  irua  % 
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stranger  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  liom«  and  kindred. 
There  were  then  no  missionary  funds  to  aid  the  itinerant 
in  planting  the  Gospel  in  destitute  places,  and  all  the  dap- 
port  upon  which  he  could  rely  was  the  naked  promise, 
*^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  eren  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
He  shared  largely  in  the  labors,  privations,  and  reproaohet 
incident  to  his  calling,  as  a  minister;  but  he  realised  th« 
falfillment  of  the  promise  in  the  presence  of  his  Master, 
and  the  consolations  of  his  grace.  Occasionally  tke 
bright  and  happy  scenes  of  home  would  flit  across  kis 
memory,  and  the  temptation  to  return  to  the  loved  OMt 
he  had  left  would  be  presented  to  his  mind.  <'  8wnij" 
would  the  tempter  say,  ^'Your  God  is  not  a  hard  mu- 
ter, and  he  does  not  require  you  to  preach  the  Gk)spd  io 
those  who  will  neither  receive  nor  support  it.^'     But 

"The  vows  of  God  were  on  him, 
And  he  dare  not  turn  aside  to 
Pluck  terrestrial  fruit ,  or  play  with 
Earthly  flowers." 

What  if  they  did  not  receive  him;  they  also  rejected  hit 
Master,  and  the  servant  must  not  be  greater  than  his 
Lord;  so  in  faith,  and  patience,  and  hope  he  labored  on 
in  the  service  of  his  King  and  Savior. 

In  the  year  1806  he  was  appointed  presiding  eldet  of 
the  Mississippi  district.  New  laborers  were  brought  into 
the  field,  which,  while  it  proved  a  source  of  mutual  en- 
couragement^ enabled  them  to  present  a  stronger  front  to 
the  enemy.  The  strongholds  of  sin  and  infidelity  were 
attacked;  errors,  incmsted  by  time  and  fortified  by  cus- 
tom, were  destroyed;  prejudices,  the  most  inveterate,  were 
driven  away;  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  began  to  shed 
its  cheering  beams  upon  the  long  night  of  darkness 
which  had  reigned.  Sinners  were  awakened  and  oob- 
verted  to  God,  houses  of  worship  were  erected.  Churches 
orgBmzed,  and  the  institutions  of  religion  established;  in 
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ine^  ''the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  were  made  glad. 
ind  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose/'  tHrough 
^he  instmmentalitj  of  these  faithful,  self-denying  heralds 
[)f  the  cross.  In  all  the  bounds  of  his  present  field  of 
labor,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  work,  there  were 
but  seyenty-four  whites  and  sixty-two  colored  members; 
and  after  three  years'  labor  he  was  permitted  to  see  em- 
braced in  the  same  field  an  entire  district,  with  five  cir- 
cuits and  a  large  increase  in  the  membership. 

But  the  itinerant  system  required  him  to  cultivate 
other  fields,  and  he  left  the  lowlands  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  a  numerous  host 
of  friends,  whom  Ood  had  raised  up  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  and  went  to  Tennessee  to  preside  on  the  Holston 
district.  Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  from  thence 
was  removed  to  the  Cumberland  district,  where  he  also 
remained  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  was  placed,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  on  the 
Nashville  district.  On  all  these  fields  he  was  in  labors 
more  abundant,  and  God  crowned  those  labors  with  suc- 
cess, by  making  them  effectual  in  bringing  into  the 
Church  a  rich  harvest  of  souls.  Perhaps  under  the 
labors  of  no  one,  in  his  day,  were  the  borders  of  Zion 
more  enlarged  in  the  lengthening  of  her  cords  and  the 
strengthening  of  her  stakes.  In  the  year  1816  he  was 
reappointed  to  the  Cumberland  district.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  married;  and  desirous  of  visiting  his  rela- 
tions in  Ohio,  among  whom  was  brother  Collins,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  he  took  a  few  days  of  spare  time  for 
that  purpose. 

He  was  again  at  his  home  and  surrounded  by  the 
scenes  of  his  youth — surrounded  by  the  friends  of  other 
days,  whose  presence  called  up  hallowed  associations. 
After  enjoying  their  society  for  a  short  time — for  he 
could  spare  but  a  little  while  to  turn  aside  and  great  hift 
19* 
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friends — ^he  bade  them  adieu  and  started  for  the  field  of 

his  labors.     Many  tears  were  shed  at  parting,  but  none 

knew  that  they  were  the  tears  of  a  last  farewell.     None 

knew  that  in  a  few  honrs  that  tall,  gracefiil  form  would 

be  cold  in  death,  and  that  dark  but  kindly  eye,  which 

beamed  with  such  happiness,  would  close  its  light  on 

earth  forever.    But  the  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable; 

'*  Impervious  shadows  hide 
The  mystery  of  heaven." 

The  minister  and  his  young,  blooming  bride,  on  their 
return,  reached  Cincinnati.  Here  they  must  cross  the 
Ohio;  but  no  proud  steamer,  as  now,  with  its  spaciona 
guards  spread  out  to  the  beach,  is  waiting  to  receive  the 
passengers  and  ferry  them  over.  A  crazy  craft,  with  sails 
and  paddles,  in  that  olden  time,  was  all  the  means  pos- 
sessed for  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  Alighting  from  the  carriage,  the  horses  were 
driven  into  the  flat,  and  it  was  pushed  from  the  shore. 
Brother  Blackman  stood  in  front  of  his  horses  to  hold 
them.  When  all  was  clear,  and  the  boat  was  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  the  ferryman  commenced  hoisting 
his  sails,  the  sight  or  flapping  of  which  frightened  the 
horses.  Blackman  made  every  effort  to  hold  them,  but 
before  assistance  could  be  had  they  plunged  overboard, 
taking  him  with  them.  He  had  a  strong  arm  and  was  a 
good  swimmer;  but,  alas!  neither  strength  nor  skiU  can 
avail  when  the  work  of  man  is  done.  Till  that  hour  he 
was  immortal,  but  the  time  had  come  for  the  termination 
of  his  labors  and  his  release  from  earth.  He  sank  to 
rise  no  more  a  living  man,  till  Jesus  shall  wake  his  saints 
from  the  sleep  of  death  and  call  them  up  to  heaven. 
Thus  ended  the  laborious  life  of  the  young  and  talented 
Learner  Blackman;  and  though  the  waters  of  the  river, 
which  roll  yonder,  quenched  his  life  and  drowned  his 
djing  wordS;  yet  we  believe  he  sleeps  in  J^sus. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LOST  CHILD;    OB,    "THE    OAMP    OP    LYDIA." 

To  a  denizen  of  a  large  oity  the  words  whicli  stand  at 
le  head  of  this  article  produce  bnt  a  faint  impression 
hen  compared  with  that  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
llager.  To  the  former  it  is  a  familiar  sound;  and  he  is 
scustomed  by  day  and  by  night  to  bear  the  bellman's 
)ice  rising  above  the  din  of  the  oity;  or  ringing  out  on 
le  clear  night  air,  "Lost  child  T'  But  when  these 
ords  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  dweller  in  the  woods,  or 
le  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  a  thousand  frightful 
Qages  at  once  rush  upon  the  mind,  rousing  all  to  the 
lost  intense  excitement.  Once,  while  returning  home 
xmt  eleven  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  in  a  large 
.ty,  we  heard,  at  the  comer  of  a  square,  an  alarm  bell, 
id  we  stopped  to  listen.  Presently  a  despairing  cry 
rose,  "Lost  children,"  accompanied  by  a  description  of 
leir  persons,  and  directions  where  to  take  them  if  found, 
[nowing  it  was  not  the  old  bellman,  whose  voice  had  be« 
)me  familiar  to  us  in  crying,  "Lost  child,"  we  waited 
11  the  crier  came  up.  When  he  reached  the  comer 
here  we  stood,  he  rung  his  bell  and  cried  again.  Just 
3  he  concluded,  a  whiskered  animal,  dressed  in  gentle- 
lan's  clothes,  coming  along,  exclaimed,  "Try  it  again, 
Id  fellow!"  "You  heartless  wretch  I"  said  we,  but  he 
Bssed  without  noticing  us.  We  then  asked  the  crier 
hose  children  were  lost.  "Mine,"  said  he,  "and  the 
hild  of  a  poor  widow  living  close  by  me.  We  are  not 
bU  to  pay  the  bellman,  and  I  started  out  myaelf  to  huAi 
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the  children/'  "0,  God,"  we  thought,  <<what  a  heart- 
less  world  I  Here  is  a  poor  man  seeking  his  lost  child  at 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  a 
vast  city,  and  not  a  soul  to  sympathize  with  or  help  him !" 
But  to  our  story. 

In  the  year  1806,  when  all  the  region  of  country  bor- 
dering upon  the  Ohio  river  was  a  wilderness,  and  only 
here  and  there  were  villages,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  forts — such,  for  instance,  as  Marietta,  at  Fort 
Harmar,  and  Cincinnati,  at  Fort  Washington — and  the 
savages  roamed  unmolested  over  the  broad  prairies  and 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  west,  a  scene  oocorred 
at  a  settlement  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Oincin* 
nati,  which  produced  the  most  astonishing  excitement 
throughout  the  whole  surrounding  country.  There  lived 
at  this  settlement  a  family  by  the  name  of  Osbom,  which 
consisted  of  the  father,  and  mother,  and  two  daughters, 
the  elder  of  whom  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the 
younger  about  seven.  In  those  days  of  backwoods  life 
every  member  of  the  family  was  employed,  from  neces- 
sity, in  farming  pursuits,  and  almost  as  soon  as  a  child 
was  able  to  walk  it  was  taught  to  engage  in  some  employ- 
ment connected  with  rural  life.  While  the  father  was 
engaged  in  attending  his  small  patch  of  corn,  and  the 
mother  was  attending  her  domestic  cQpcerns,  of  cooking, 
knitting,  spinning,  or  weaving,  the  children  would  be 
employed,  if  sons,  in  assisting  the  father  in  the  field  or 
barn ;  and  if  daughters,  in  helping  the  mother  in  domes- 
tic  duties. 

It  was  usually  the  duty  of  the  younger  boys  to  hunt 
the  cows,  which  were  left  to  run  in  the  woods,  and  some- 
times were  difficult  to  find.  As  there  were  no  boys  in  this 
family,  it  devolved  upon  the  girls  to  search  the  ranges  of 
the  cattle,  and  drive  home  the  cows.  One  afternoon  in 
the  iMtter  part  of  summer,  the  little  girls  of  the  Osbom 
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family  started  out  on  their  accustomed  pursuit.  After 
finding  the  oows,  whioh  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the 
tinkling  of  their  bells^  they  started  to  drive  them  home. 
The  elder  girl,  haying  beeome  bewildered,  supposed,  from 
the  direction  the  cows  took,  that  they  were  going  from 
instead  of  toward  home.  Fully  impressed  with  this  be-* 
lief,  she  requested  her  little  sister  to  stay  where  she 
was,  and  she  would  run  and  head  them,  and  turn  them 
in  the  right  direction.  But  the  cows,  intent  on  going 
home,  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  course.  What 
to  do  she  knew  not;  and  fearing  that  her  sister  would  be 
loet,  she  left  the  cattle,  and  started  on  hunt  of  her;  but 
alas  I  bow  did  her  young  heart  ache  when,  after  wander* 
ing  about  for  a  long  while,  and  crying  out  her  name  in 
the  woods,  she  oould  not  find  her  I  Sadly  she  started, 
without  her  sister,  in  the  direction  of  home,  as  she  sup- 
posed; but  instead  of  this,  the  poor,  bewildered  child 
took  an  opposite  direction  from  her  Other's  cabin.  The 
younger  giri  followed  the  sound  of  the  cow-bells,  and 
arrived  safely  at  home;  but  Lydia — ^for  that  was  her 
name — ^wandered  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  wilderness. 

Night  eame  on,  easting  its  darkened  shadows  over  the 
forest,  but  she  came  not  to  greet  the  anxious  eyes  of  her 
parents,  which  were  growing  sorrowful  and  dim  with 
watehing.  No  time  waiE^to  be  lost;  their  child  was  in 
the  woods,  exposed  to  the  savages  and  wild  beasts.  The 
neighborhood  was  roused  with  the  alarm  of  ''Lost  child !" 
The  ory  became  general,  like  the  cry  of  fire  at  night  in 
a  country  village.  Every  heart  was  touched,  and  soon,  in 
every  direction,  torches  were  seen  flashing  their  light 
into  the  darkness  of  the  forest.  Bells  were  rung,  horns 
were  blown,  and  guns  were  fired  through  the  woods,  if, 
perchance,  the  sound  might  reach  the  ear  of  the  lost  one. 
The  whole  night  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  search.  The 
news  flew  in  every  direction,  and  reached  the  aetlLement 
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where  we  resided^  and  as  many  as  conld  leare  home 
turned  out  to  seek  for  the  lost  child.  This  day  was  ako 
spent  in  vain^  though  some  signs  of  her  tracks  in  cross- 
ing branches  and  miry  places  were  discovered^  all,  how- 
ever, indicating  that  she  was  going  farther  into  the  wil- 
derness. On  the  third  day  the  famous  backwoodsman 
and  hunter,  Cornelius  Washburn,  arrived,  with  about  five 
hundred  others.  Washburn  was  accompanied  by  his 
noted  hunting-dog,  of  which  it  was  said  he  would  follow 
any  scent  his  master  would  put  him  upon.  At  length 
the  night  of  the  third  day  arrived,  but  still  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  lost  child.  We  were  now  deep  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  we  all  made  preparations  for  camping  out 
that  night.  After  lighting  our  fires,  and  taking  some 
refreshment,  we  retired  to  rest  by  lying  down  upon  the 
ground  by  our  camp-fires.  At  daybreak  we  were  up 
again,  and  ready  for  our  search ;  but  as  the  collection  of 
people  was  so  numerous,  we  concluded  it  was  best  to  form 
ourselves  into  companies,  and  take  different  directions, 
and  meet  at  night  at  a  place  designated,  and  report  in 
relation  to  our  discoveries.  Money  was  collected  and 
sent  to  the  settlements  to  buy  provisions,  to  be  brought 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Every  day  we  received  ac- 
cessions to  our  numbers,  so  that  on  the  seventh  day  it 
was  supposed  there  were  more  ^han  a  thousand  persons 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  from 
Kentucky.  The  seventh  night  was  spent  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami.  Washburn 
reported  that  he  had  discovered  where  the  little  girl  had 
slept  for  several  nights.  The  place  she  had  selected  was 
where  one  tree  had  fallen  across  another,  which  was  lying 
down,  and  afforded  a  good  protection.  He  also  saw 
where  she  had  plucked  and  eaten  some  fox-grapes  and 
whortleberries.  To  this  place  the  whole  crowd  hurried. 
Nothing  could  have  restrained  them,  so  eager  were  Hmj 
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to  find  the  lost  child^  or  some  clue  that  would  lead  to  her 
discovery. 

In  all  these  jounieyings  the  father  was  present^  and  so 
absorbed  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  dear  Ljdia^  that  ho 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Sorrow  drank  up  his  spirits^ 
and  he  refused  to  be  comforted.  When  hope  was  kin- 
dled in  his  heart  that  his  child  would  be  found,  he 
seemed  like  one  frantic^  and  flew  in  every  direction,  call- 
ing most  piteously  the  name  of  his  child ;  but  she  was 
not  there^  her  little  feet  had  borne  her  to  some  other 
quarter  of  the  wildwood.  It  was  agreed  the  next  morn- 
ing that  all  the  company  should  start  out  abreast,  about 
three  rods  apart,  with  a  man  in  the  middle^  and  one  at 
each  end  of  the  line,  whose  duty  it  was  to  blow  horns  at 
eertain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  line 
in  order.  It  was  an  immense  line,  extending  for  several 
miles.  Each  man  was  instructed  to  examine  carefully 
every  branch  and  wet  place,  and  every  hollow  log  and 
thicket,  to  see  if  any  traces  of  her  were  discoverable. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  search 
went  on,  till  sixteen  days  were  passed  away  in  the  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  find  her.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of 
the  company  having  lost  all  hope  of  finding  her,  returned 
home,  but  others  came  and  filled  their  places,  so  that  on 
no  day  were  there  less  than  one  thousand  persons  on 
the  search.  On  the  fourteenth  day,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  we  took  across  to  the  North  Fork  of  Whiteoak, 
and  carefully  searched  the  banks  of  that  stream  for 
miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  we  found 
where  she  had  crossed,  by  her  footprints  in  the  sand,  at 
the  water's  edge.  These  footprints  appeared  to  be  fresh, 
and  greatly  revived  our  hopes.  We  were  now  distant 
from  the  main  body  of  men  several  miles ;  and  while  one 
of  our  number  was  dispatched  to  communicate  the  intel- 
ligencO;  we  proceeded  to  foUow  up  a  fork  of  ihe  w^eV 
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wliich  puts  in  just  where  her  footprints  we/te  fbmiL 
Here  there  was  an  opening  on  the  bottom  land^  when 
there  was  a  large  blackberry  patch  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  Near  this  patch  we  found  a  neat  little 
house,  built  of  sticks,  nicely  adjusted.  It  was  covered 
with  sticks,  and  over  these  were  placed,  in  regular  layerg, 
pieces  of  moss  taken  from  the  logs  and  sides  of  trees  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  cracks  were  all  neatly  stopped 
with  moss.  In  the  center^  on  one  side,  was  a  little  domr, 
and  in  the  interior  was  a  bed  made  of  leaves,  oovered  with 
moss,  and  decorated  with  wild  flowers.  All  oould  see  «t 
once  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  child ;  and  we  may  have 
been  childish  while  gazing  upon  it ;  for  the  tears  stole 
freely  down  our  cheeks.  Here,  away  in  the  wilderness, 
far  from  human  habitation,  had  this  lost  child  oonstmeted 
this  miniature  house,  and  thus  recalled  the  scenes  of  home, 
and  sister,  and  mother,  and  father. 

The  child  must  have  been  here  several  days ;  lor,  from 
her  little  house  to  the  blackberry  patch,  she  had  beaten 
quite  a  path,  and  some  parts  of  the  patch  were  picked 
quite  bare.  We  imagined  that  we  had  at  last  found  the 
place  where  the  little  wanderer  had  fixed  her  abode;  bat 
now  that  we  had  got  in  reach  of  the  prize,  how  to  ti^e  i\ 
was  the  question.  To  make  a  noise  would  frighten  her 
away  to  some  hiding-place  where  she  could  not  be  found; 
for  children,  when  lost,  become  wild  as  the  Mutelope  in 
his  native  forest,  and  if  caught  will  make  every  possible 
resistance,  even  looking  upon  their  best  fiiends  as  ene- 
mies. Supposing  that  she  was  not  far  off,  and  would 
return  to  her  house,  we  removed  to  a  short  distance,  where 
we  would  be  unobserved,  and  sat  down  to  wait  her  com- 
ing. But  there  were  no  signs  of  her  returning,  and  fear- 
ing lest  we  might  be  discovered  by  the  lost  child,  we 
stole  softly  under  covert,  from  tree  to  tree,  and  cleared 
the  opening.     Ascending  an  eminence,  where  we  bad  1^ 
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fbll  view  of  the  blackberry  patchy  we  careftillj' scanned 
eyery  part  of  it;  and  were  satisfied  that  she  was  not 
there.  Retuming  again^  and  making  a  more  thorough 
examination^  we  could  discoyer  no  fresh  signs  of  her 
presence^  and  we  concluded  to  return  to  the  main  creek, 
and  wait  for  the  company,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
press  of  the  eager  crowd  from  rushing  on  and  destroying 
what  signs  might  yet  remain  undiscovered.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  men  encamped 
along  the  creek  that  night.  The  encampment  extended 
for  half  a  mile. 

Fearing  the  consequences  of  making  a  disclosure  of 
what  we  had  seen  at  the  blackberry  patch,  we  kept  it  a 
secret  till  morning,  and  then  taking  aside  the  best  woods- 
men in  the  company,  we  led  them  to  the  house  of  the 
child.  We  then  returned  and  formed  the  whole  company 
into  military  order,  and  marched  them  out  into  the  open- 
ing, where,  flanking  out  right  and  left,  they  surrounded 
the  entire  space,  and  formed  a  hollow  square.  At  the 
sight  of  the  little  cabin  a  scene  occurred  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe.  Here  were  brave,  stalwart 
men,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness, contending  for  every  inch  with  savages  and  wild 
beasts,  whose  hearts  were  never  known  to  quail  with  fear, 
who,  at  sight  of  that  little  cabin,  were  melted  into  tears. 
Some,  as  if  deeming  it  unmanly  to  weep,  or  to  be  seen 
manifesting  so  much  human  sympathy,  turned  aside, 
while  others  left  the  ranks  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  solitude.  But  when  the  father  came  up  to  the  little 
dwelling  his  own  dear  child  had  built  for  herself,  and 
exclaimed,  "  O,  Lydia,  Lydia,  my  dear  child,  are  you  yet 
alive  V  a  thousand  hearts  broke  forth  in  uncontrollable 
grief 

The  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  hunters 
was,  that  the  signs  were  three  or  four  days  old.     Horaa- 

20 
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tracks  were  also  found  in  the  grass^  s^ppoaecl  to  b$  aVmt 
the  same  age.  The  conjecture  was,  that  she  had  been 
discovered  and  taken  away  by  some  hunters,  or  a  party 
of  Indians.  It  was  agreed^  however,  to  make  another 
effort.  The  company  was  divided,  and  sent  out  in  differ- 
ent directions,  to  see  if  any  further  signs  could  be  found 
of  hunters  or  Indians.  Two  milef  from  ^^  Lydia's 
camp  " — for  so  it  is  called  to  this  day — ^her  bonnet  was 
found  hanging  on  a  bush,  and  eight  or  teu  miles  further 
off,  an  Indian  camp  was  discovered,  supposed  to  have 
been  vacated  for  five  or  six  days.  The  conclu^i^n  vi8 
that  the  child  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  none 
knew  where.  Further  pursuit  being  considered  useless 
the  company  disbanded,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  father.  The  love  of  ^i^  child 
was  to  him  sweeter  than  life.  Be  never  gave  up  the 
search,  but  penetrated  the  wildest  solitudes,  a.i)4  sought 
for  her  among  the  Indians  till  the  day  of  his  doath. 
The  lost  was  never  found. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

JAMES     AXLEY. 

The  following  graphic  and  stirring  sketcli  of  the  Rey. 
James  Axlej,  tli6  eocdnttio  preacher^  has  been  kindly 
f\Qiniished  for  as  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  consists 
mostly  of  personal  reminiscences  of  that  remarkable 
man,  and  ^$i6h,  indeed,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  is  all 
that  we  can  gather  of  the  fathers  of  Methodism  in  the 
west.  So  far  as  a  connected  biography  is  concerned  the 
most  that  we  can  find  is  the  bare  announcement,  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  various  fields  of  labor,  occupied  by  the 
preachers  from  year  to  year,  and  then,  at  the  close  of 
their  earthly  labors,  a  short  obituary,  embracing  but  a 
meager  outline  of  their  life  and  labors,  and  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  their  death.  But  even  this  is 
denied  the  toil-worn  soldier,  should  he  be  found  in  the 
local  ranks,  when  death  calls  to  take  him  home. 

"  In  1804  the  Western  conference  was  reinforced  by  a 
class  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  became  very  distin- 
guished Methodist  preachers — among  them  were  Samuel 
Parker,  Peter  Cartwright,  and  James  Axley.  With  the 
last-named  I  never  enjoyed  but  one  week's  personal  ac- 
quaintance, but  that  left  on  my  memory  an  indelible 
impression  of  his  person  and  character,  of  which  this 
pen-portrait  is  but  an  imperfect  reflection.  He  had  min- 
gled with  scenes  of  excitement,  toil,  and  peril,  well  oal- 
oulated  to  develop  his  physical  and  mental  euei^^JM. 
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Among  his  early  fields  of  labor  were  Red  river,  Hock- 
hocking,  French  Broad,  Opelousas,  and  Powel's  Valley. 
Subsequently  he  labored  on  Wabash,  Holston,  Green 
Eiver,  and  French  Broad  districts  as  presiding  elder. 
These  widely-separated  points  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
all  included  in  the  old  Western  conference,  indicate  that 
he  had  a  pretty  thorough  breaking  into  the  Grospel  har- 
ness after  the  manner  of  our  fathers,  in  the  days  of 
Bishop  Asbury,  when  itinerancy  was  what  its  name 
imports. 

'^  Long  as  I  had  been  crossing  the  path  of  that  notable 
man,  and  much  as  I  had  heard  of  him  among  the  people, 
my  first  sight  of  him  was  not  obtained  till  the  autumn  of 
1837.  That  year  the  Holston  conference  met  at  Madi- 
sonville,  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  some  ten  miles  from 
which  brother  Axley,  then  in  a  local  relation,  resided. 
The  first  day  of  the  session  after  adjournment  I  was 
walking  to  my  lodgings  alone,  when  I  heard  a  brother 
some  forty  steps  behind  me  say  to  another,  *  Yonder 
oomes  brother  Axley.'  Looking  ahead,  I  observed  a 
man  advancing  toward  me  whose  person  was  imposing. 
He  was  perhaps  five  feet  eight  inches  high;  not  corpu- 
lent, but  very  broad  and  compactly  built,  formed  for 
strength;  his  step  was  firm,  his  face  was  square,  com- 
plexion dark,  eyebrows  heavy,  appearance  rugged; 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  our  fathers,  with  straight- 
breasted  coat,  and  broad-brimmed  hat  projecting  over  a 
sedate  countenance.  His  wide-spread  fame  as  a  natural 
genius  without  any  early  education,  and  especially  the 
numerous  incidents  I  had  heard  of  him  as  a  western 
pioneer,  had  excited  in  me  a  greater  desire  for  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  than  that  of  any  other  living  man  I 
had  ever  seen,  except  Jacob  Grruber.  The  sound  of  his 
name  falling  on  my  ear  involuntarily  quickened  my  pace, 
and  we  were  soon  together.     As  I  neared  him  I  held  out 
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my  rigiit  hand  and  received  his^  when  the  following 
ssdntations  were  exchanged: 

*'  *  How  are  you,  brother  Axley?* 

«*Whoareyou?' 

<<  *  My  name  is  Thomas  A.  Morris/ 

''Then  surveying  me  from  head  to  foot,  he  replied, 
'Upon  my  word,  I  think  they  were  hard  pushed  for 
Bishop>-timber  when  they  got  hold  of  you.' 

'<  'Thai  is  just  what  I  thought  myself,  brother  Axley.' 

"  '  Why,  you  look  too  young  for  a  Bishop.' 

"  ^  As  to  that,  I  am  old  enough  to  know  more  and  do 
better.' 

"Turning  back  with  me,  we  walked  to  our  lodging, 
b^ng  both  quartered  at  the  same  place.  Every  hour 
that  I  could  redeem  ftom  conference  and  council  busi*> 
ness  was  enlivened  by  his  quaint  but  thrilling  narratives 
of  his  early  travels^  labors,  and  difficulties.  Unacoufrp 
toBted  to  the  free  use  of  the  pen,  he  kept  all  his  records 
in  his  tenacious  memory,  much  strengthened  by  use,  and 
narrated  with  uncommon  precision  as  to  names,  dates, 
and  the  order  in  which  facts  transpired.  This  he  did 
leisurely  and  with  perfect  self-possession,  but  spiced  the 
whole  with  such  apt  remarks  and  consummate  good-^ 
humor  that  the  attention  of  the  company  never  faltered. 
Never  was  I  better  entertained  or  more  instructed  with 
the  conversation  of  a  fellow-sojoumer  in  one  week  than 
with  hiff.     It  was  decidedly  rich. 

"  Next  morning  I  observed  him  seated  near  the  door» 
remote  from  the  business  platform,  and  invited  him  for- 
ward to  oonduct  the  opening  religious  service  of  the  con- 
ference. Then  it  was  that  some  of  his  peculiarities  were 
practically  developed  to  me  for  the  first  time.  His  read- 
ing and  prayer  were  brief  and  simple,  yet  quite  impress- 
ive 'y  but  his  singing  took  me  entirely  by  surprise.     He 

used  no  hyma-bostlr,  gare  out  no  lines,  but  lad  0%  ou  % 
20* 
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&miliar  hymn  and  tune  in  strains  so  exhilarating  and 
devotional  that  both  appeared  to  be  new  and  superex- 
cellent.  Whether  he  had  ever  paid  any  special  attention 
to  tune-books  is  doubtful^  as  he  was  proverbial  for  his 
opposition  to  choir-singing.  However  that  may  have 
been,  his  voice  embodied  in  itself  more  strength,  more 
volume,  more  melody,  and  certainly  more  devotional 
influence,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  church-choir  of  a 
dozen  select  singers.  He  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the 
platform. 

^'  After  the  journal  was  read,  an  unimportant  resolution 
was  offered,  over  which  there  was  a  little  sharp  shooting 
by  speech-makers.  Our  guest,  though  opposed  to  the 
motion,  did  not  interfere  in  the  discussion.  The  breth- 
ren, having  fired  their  minute  guns,  came  to  a  vote, 
expressed  in  the  usual  way  by  raising  their  hands:  two 
hands  were  plainly  visible,  and  another  was  partly  ele- 
vated and  then  suddenly  drawn  down.  Before  the  Chair 
had  time  to  announce  the  decision,  brother  Axley  vocif- 
erated, in  a  very  quaint  manner,  '  Just  two  votes  and  a 
half  for  that  V  The  effect  upon  the  risibles  of  the  body- 
ecclesiastic  was  electrical;  the  gravest  of  the  fathers 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Only  the  author  of  it 
seemed  to  be  self-possessed. 

"There  were  points  of  singular  contrast  in  his  char- 
acter. His  exterior  was  rough  as  a  block  of  granite  fresh 
from  the  quarry,  and  his  manner  of  reproving  disorderly 
persons  at  popular  meetings  over  which  he  presided  Was 
said  to  indicate  severity;  yet  his  conscience  was  so  ten- 
der and  hi]3  moral  sensibility  so  acute,  that  a  mere  sug 
gestion  from  a  friend  that  he  had  erred  in  any  given  case 
would  draw  from  him  prompt  acknowledgment  with  a 
shower  of  tears.  His  dress  and  address  indicated  the 
rustic,  probably  perpetuated  by  the  force  of  early  habit; 
and  yet  in  social  mtetcoui&i&  \i^  ^^  both,  kind  and 
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attractive.  His  oonyersatioiial  talent  was  of  a  superior 
order.  Witlioat  classical  learning  or  much  pretension  to 
book  knowledge^  he  was  sncli  a  master  in  practical,  every- 
day affairs  that  he  conld  not  only  delight;  bnt  instruct 
sages  and  divines.  He  could  so  present  even  a  common- 
place topic  as  to  throw  interest  around  it,  and  by  his 
musical  powers  he  conquered  some  who  could  be  reached 
by  no  other  means.  I  was  informed  that  individuals  who 
were  at  first  his  enemies  and  persecutors  because  of  his 
profession  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  on  hearing  him  sing, 
became  his  warm  friends;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Indeed, 
he  told  me  of  himself  an  instance  in  which  he  was  relieved 
from  great  embarrassment  by  singing,  without  saying  any 
thing  as  to  the  merit  of  the  performance.  It  occurred 
while  he  was  laboring  on  the  Opelousas  mission,  in  Lou- 
isiana, perhaps  about  the  year  1807  or  1808.  In  order 
to  supply  some  destitute  neighborhoods  with  the  Gospel 
by  enlarging  his  mission,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  explora- 
tion where  he  was  a  stranger  to  all.  Some  of  his  adven- 
tures during  that  expedition  would,  by  the  ministers  of 
this  generation,  bo  regarded  as  specimens  of  moral  hero- 
ism. But  omitting  other  incidents,  I  shall  refer  only  to 
the  point  in  hand.  One  evening,  after  riding  all  day 
without  any  dinner,  he  called  at  a  house  where  the  fam 
ily  consisted  of  a  widow  lady,  a  grown  daughter,  a  num- 
ber of  children,  and  some  servants,  none  of  whom  were 
religious.  The  lady  and  her  family  regretted  his  coming, 
would  not  grant  his  request  to  remain  over  night,  and 
clearly  indicated,  by  looks  and  actions,  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  guest.  The  reader  may  ask  why  he  did  not 
leave  immediately.  The  reason  was,  he  knew,  if  de- 
feated in  obtaining  lodging  there,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  a  berth  in  the  dark  wood,  without  food  or  shel- 
ter, at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year.  As  he  lingered 
a  little  to  warm  himself  and  consider  how  he  should 
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manage  to  pass  that  dreary  night,  the  thonght  of  his  for- 
lorn condition  as  a  homeless  stranger,  without  money  or 
friends,  came  like  a  dark  cloud  over  his  mind.  His  deep, 
sad  cogitations  proceeded  in  silence.  Then,  as  was  natu- 
ral in  his  extremity,  he  turned  his  thoughts  toward  his 
heavenly  Father's  house  above,  where  he  hoped  some  day 
to  find  a  home  free  from  the  ills  of  mortal  life.  Being  a 
little  cheered  with  the  prospect,  without  leave,  introduc- 
tion, or  ceremony,  he  began  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion  in  a  strange  land.  As  he  proceeded  his  depressed 
feelings  became  elevated;  the  vision  of  faith  ranged 
above  and  beyond  the  desolate  wilderness  he  bad  just 
been  contemplating  as  the  place  of  his  night's  sojourn; 
the  fBLmily  were  soon  all  melted  into  tears;  he  took  fresh 
courage,  and  sang  on  with  the  least  possible  pause,  tiU  he 
had  finished,  perhaps,  the  third  song,  when  the  lady 
called  a  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  put  the  gentleman's 
horse  in  the  stable ;  and  the  daughter  added,  '  Be  sure  to 
feed  him  well.'  Thus  a  few  strains  of  sacred  melody, 
such  as  Axley  could  wield,  removed  all  opposition  and 
relieved  the  case. 

"  Brother  Axley  made  every  important  interest  of  life  a 
subject  of  prayer,  as  all  Christian  people  should.  Toward 
the  close  of  our  week's  interview  he  incidentally  alluded 
to  his  courtship  and  marriage,  which  occurred,  I  believe, 
after  he  had  been  a  minister  some  years.  He  opened  his 
mind  to  his  intended  by  letter,  inclosed  in  another  letter 
to  her  brother,  with  whom  she  resided.  To  the  brother 
he  wrote,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  correspondence 
with  his  sister,-  to  burn  it,  and  that  would  end  the  matter. 
The  letter,  however,  was  delivered  into  her  hand,  contain- 
ing a  proposition  of  marriage,  and  a  notice  that  he  would 
be  there  on  a  given  day  to  receive  the  answer.  On  the 
day  appointed  he  came,  obtained  an  interview,  and  opened 
the  causa  by  stating  he  wished  to  talk  over  the  subject 
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alluded  to  in  his  letter;  'but,  £u*st  of  all/  said  he,  'we 
must  pray  for  direction.'  Thej  kneeled  together,  and  he 
led  in  prayer.  Afler  prayer  ho  wished  to  know  whether 
she  consented  to  the  proposed  union.  She  thought  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  her  to  have  longer  time  in  which 
to  decide;  but  he  deemed  that  needless,  as  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  insisted  on  a  present  and  direct 
answer.     The  result  was  marriage. 

^'He  was  proverbial  for  his  opposition  to  slavery  and 
whisky.  After  he  located  he  supported  his  family  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands  as  a  farmer,  and  was  wont  to  tes- 
tify^ on  all  proper  occasions,  that  his  logs  were  rolled,  his 
house  raised,  and  his  grain  cut  without  whisky;  and 
though  he  had  plentiful  crops  of  corn,  not  the  first  track 
of  a  negro's  foot  was  ever  seen  in  one  of  his  fields.  Such 
was  his  version  of  facts,  as  I  learned  firom  some  of  his 
friends. 

"I  never  heard  brother  Axley  preach;  but,  according  to 
popular  fame,  his  pulpit  performances  were  practical, 
forcible,  and  left  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  on  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  together  to  hear  him.  To  this 
day  we  occasionally  hear  allusion  made  to  a  sermon  he 
preached  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  during  the  General 
conference  of  1820,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  mnst 
have  been  a  potent  sermon  to  be  remembered  so  dis- 
tinctly for  the  third  of  a  century.  I  have  heard  also 
Tery  frequent  allusions  to  his  pulpit  performances  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  western  country,  where  he  had  opera- 
ted to  good  purpose  as  a  traveling  preacher,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  But  perhaps  the 
effort  which  occasioned  the  most  talk  and  obtained  the 
greatest  notoriety  was  the  one  said  to  have  been  made  in 
his  own  section  of  country,  and  was  commonly  known  as 
Axley's  temperance  sermon,  though  not  so  designated  by 
Any  preannouncement.     It  should   be  known  that  oasl 
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Tennessee  in  those  days  was  regarded  ai  a  gl^al  oowitry 
for  producing  peach-brandy^  and  for  a  free  use  of  it;  also, 
that  the  New  Lights  abounded  there^  familiarly  called 
Schismatics,  and  that  Church  members  who  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  a  disciplinary  process  would  occasion- 
ally go  over  to  them,  as  a  city  of  refuge,  where  they  felt 
safe  from  its  restraints.  With  this  preliminary,  I  pro- 
ceed to  recite  a  passage  from  the  sermon,  reminding  the 
reader  that  my  authority  is  not  personal  knowledge,  but 
the  verbal  statement  of  a  highly-respectable  Methodist 
minister.  Rev.  Dr.  G.,  of  Tennessee.  I  write  it  substan- 
tially as  I  heard  it : 

'^TsxT :  ^Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil: 
the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works^'  2  Timothy 
iv,  14. 

'^  Paul  was  a  traveling  preacher,  and  a  bishop,  I  presume, 
or  a  presiding  elder  at  least;  for  he  traveled  extensively, 
and  had  much  to  do,  not  only  in  regulating  the  societies, 
but  also  in  sending  the  preachers  here,  there,  and  yonder. 
He  was  zealous,  laborious,  would  not  build  on  another 
man's  foundation,  but  formed  new  circuits,  where  Christ 
was  not  named,  ^so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round 
about  unto  Illyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.'  One  new  place  that  he  visited  was  very 
wicked — Sabbath-breaking,  dancing,  drinking,  quarrel- 
ing, fighting,  swearing,  etc.,  abounded;  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  took  effect;  there  was  a  powerful  stir  among 
the  people,  and  many  precious  souls  were  converted. 
Among  the  subjects  of  that  work  there  was  a  certain 
noted  character,  Alexander  by  name,  and  a  still-maker  by 
trade;  also,  one  Hymeneus,  who  was  his  partner  in  the 
business.  Paul  formed  a  new  society,  and  appointed 
brother  Alexander  class-leader.  There  was  a  great  change 
in  the  place;  the  people  left  off  their  drinking,  swearing, 
fgbting,   horse-racing,   d&ncing)  and    all    their  wicked 
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iractieea.  The  stills  were  worked  up  into  bells  and  stew- 
:ettles^  and  thus  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  settle- 
Qcnt  was  orderly,  the  meetings  were  prosperous,  and 
hings  went  well  among  them  for  some  time.  But  one 
ear  they  had  a  pleasant  spring ;  there  was  no  late  frosty 
md  the  peach  crop  hit  e^^aotly.  I  do  suppose,  my  breth- 
en,  that  such  a  crop  of  peaches  was  n^ver  known  before. 
Dhe  old  folks  ate  all  they  could  eat,  the  children  ate  all 
hey  could  eat,  the  pigs  ate  all  they  could  eat,  and  the  sis- 
ers  preserved  all  tl\ey  could  preserve,  and  still  the  limbs 
»f  the  trees  were  bending  and  breaking.  One  Sunday, 
rhen  the  brethren  met  for  worship,  they  gathered  round 
mtside  of  the  meeting-house,  and  got  to  talking  about 
,heir  worldly  business — ^as  you  know  people  sometimes  do^ 
md  it  19  a  mighty  bad  practice — and  one  said  to  another, 
Brother,  how  is  the  peach  crop  with  you  this  year  V  ^  0,' 
^id  ]ie>  'you  never  saw  the  like;  they  are  rotting  on  the 
^und  under  the  trees;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
theni.'  '  How  would  it  do,'  said  one, '  to  still  them  ?  The 
peaches  will  go  to  waste,  but  the  brandy  will  keep;  and 
it  is  very  good  in  certain  cases,  if  not  used  to  excess.' 
'  J  should  like  to  know,'  said  a  cute  brother,  '  how  you 
could  make  brandy  without  stills?'  'That's  nothing,' 
replied  one,  'for  our  class-leader — brother  Alexander — 
\%  as  good  a  still-maker  as  need  be,  and  brother  Hyme- 
9eus  is  another,  ^nd,  rather  than  see  the  fruit  wasted,  no 
doubt  they  would  make  us  a  few.'  The  next  thing  heard 
on  the  subject  was  a  hammering  in  the  class-leader's 
shop ;  awd  soon  the  stills  in  every  brother's  orchard  were 
smoking,  and  the  liquid  poison  streaming.  When  one 
ealled  on  another  the  bottle  was  brought  out,  with  the 
remark,  'I  want  you  to  taste  my  new  brandy;  I  think 
it  is  pretty  good.'  The  guest,  after  tasting  once,  was 
urged  to  repe£^t,  when,  sniacking  his  lips,  he  would  re- 
p\y,  'WelV  it's  toJamWe;  but  I  wish  you  Ni«u\d  v«a% 
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over  and  taste  mine ;  I  think  mine  is  a  little  better/  So 
thej  tasted  and  tasted  till  many  of  them  got  about  half 
dnink,  and  I  don't  know  but  three-quarters.  Then  the 
very  devil  was  raised  among  them ;  the  society  was  all  in 
an  uproar;  and  Paul  was  sent  for  to  come  and  settle  tlie  L 
difficulty.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  find  sober,  disinter- 
ested ones  enough  to  try  the  guilty ;  but  finally  he  got 
his  committee  formed ;  and  the  first  one  he  brought  to 
account  was  Alexander,  who  pleaded  not  guilty.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  tasted,  bought,  sold,  or  distilled  a 
drop  of  brandy.  '  But,'  said  Paul,  '  you  made  the  stillfl, 
otherwise  there  could  have  been  no  liquor  made }  and  if 
no  liquor,  no  one  could  have  been  intoxicated.'  So  they 
expelled  him  first,  then  Hymeneus  next,  and  went  on  for 
compliment,  till  the  society  was  relieved  of  all  still-mak- 
ers, distillers,  dram-sellers,  and  dram-drinkers,  and  peace 
Was  once  more  restored.  Paul  says,  'Holding  faith  and  a 
good  conscience;  which  some  having  put  away,  concerning 
faith  have  made  shipwreck ;  of  whom  is  Hymeneus  and 
Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they 
may  learn  not  to  blaspheme.' 

'^  Of  course  they  flew  off  the  handle,  and  joined  the 
Schismatics. 

"Now,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  brother 
Axle/s  mind,  and  his  characteristic  habits  of  thought 
and  expression,  they  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him 
will  be  most  likely  to  admit  that  the  above  outline  may 
be  substantially  correct.  I  was  anxious  to  have  learned 
more  items  of  the  history  of  that  good  man ;  but  at  my 
next  visit  to  Holston  conference,  in  1840, 1  had  left  me 
only  the  mournful  pleasure  of  visiting  his  grave,  in  a 
rural  cemetery,  which,  at  that  time,  was  without  inscrip- 
tion or  inclosure.  If  some  one  of  our  senior  brethren, 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice 
tban  the  writer,  would  {&tot  t\i«  y°^\A\<^  ^th  a  reliable 
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biognpliy,  and  thereby  rescue  the  name  of  James  Azlej 
from  oblivion;  lie  wonid  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
Church  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Whatever  is  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  concerning  the 
early  pioneers  of  Methodism  must  be  soon  done/' 

To  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Bishop  might  be 
added  others  by  those  who  knew  Axley,  and  were  privi- 
l^ed  to  wait  on  his  ministry.  In  the  autobiography 
of  Samuel  Williams^  Esq.,  we  find  the  following : 

''The  name  of  James  Axley  was  rendered  ^miliar  to 
us  by  being  carved  by  himself;  during  the  sitting  of  the 
oonference  of  1807,  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
the  one  in  which  we  usually  sat,  in  the  little,  old  brick 
chapel.  Our  recollection  of  his  person  is  rather  indis- 
tinct; but  we  think  he  was  tall  and  raw-boned,  and  a  lit- 
de  awkward  in  his  manners  and  movements.  In  the 
matter  and  delivery  of  his  discourses  there  was  a  marked 
originality,  a  vein  of  humor,  and  even  drollery,  which, 
while  it  interested  and  frequently  amused  his  hearers, 
often  gave  severe  point  and  directness  to  his  rebukes. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  a  preacher  of  very  respectable  tal- 
ents and  undoubted  piety.  And  if  he  was  not  a  'polished 
shaft '  in  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty,  yet  the  arrow  was 
none  the  less  sharp  and  keen.  We  have  heard  many  an- 
ecdotes of  his  sayings  and  doings.  The  following,  re- 
lated to  us  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  John 
Collins,  we  give  the  reader  as  a  specimen : 

"In  one  of  his  discourses  Mr.  Azley  was  descanting 
upon  conformity  to  the  world  among  Christians,  particu- 
larly in  fashionable  dress  and  manners.  To  meet  the 
pleas  and  excuses  usually  set  up  in  behalf  of  these  depart- 
ures from  the  good  old  way,  he  held  a  sort  of  colloquy 
with  an  imaginary  apologist,  seated  at  the  further  end  of 
the  congregation,  whose  supposed  pleas  and  excuses  he 
waald  state  oa  behalf  of  bis  man  of  straw,  lu  atk  t\\i«t%)L 
21 
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ione;  then  roBumiog  hU  oaAural  voice,  be  wojold  x£plj 
luad  demoli&h  the  argumeois  of  bU  opponeat.  After 
thua  diacussing  the  subject  for  ;M)me  timely  the  oppoueiit 
wftB  made  to  say. 

"<But,  sir,  some  of  your  Methodist  preachers  them- 
selves dress  in  fashionable  stjlo^  and  in  air  apd  maaner 
^naot  the  dandy/ 

^'^0  no,  my  friend,  that  can  not  be.  Methodist 
preachers  know  their  caliing  better.  Xhej  arte  xueA  ef 
l^ore  sense  than  that^  and  would  not  atoop  ao  low  m  to 
Aisgraoe  themselves  and  the  saored  office  tbej  bold  bj 
snob  gro^  inconsistency  of  obaracter/ 

««Well,  sir,  if  you  wonH  take  my  word  for  it,  just 
look  at  those  young  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  behind  jojl* 

'<  Mr.  Azley,  turniog  immediately  around,  with  seem- 
ing surprise,  and  facing  two  or  three  rather  fasbiouablj- 
dressed  junior  preachers  seaied  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit, 
be  surveyed  each  of  them  from  head  to  foot  for  two  or 
jbbree  minutes,  while  they  quailed  under  the  withering 
glance  of  his  keen  and  penetrating  eye;  then  turning 
again  to  the  congregation,  and  leaning  a  little  forward 
pver  the  front  of  the  desk,  with  his  arm  extended,  and 
his  eyes  as  if  fixed  on  the  apologist  at  the  further  end  of 
the  church,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  yet  distinctly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present, 

"  *  ij^  you  plediCf  sir,  we*U  drop  the  sulfjeet!' 

''  Although  the  following  additional  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Axley  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  hope 
they  will  pardon  us  for  inserting  it,  as  it  is  worthy  of  a 
more  durable  record  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
from  which  we  clip  it  The  late  Judge  Hugh  L.  White, 
who  relates  it^  was  a  learned  and  able  jurist  and  distin* 
guished  statesman,  and  for  many  years  a  conspicuous 
iliember  of  the  United  States  senate  from  the  state  of 
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^  On  ft  ceitBiii  day  a  number  of  lawyers  and  literary 
men  were  togetb^r  in  tlie  town  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
and  the  conTersaiion  famed  on  preacbers  and  preaching. 
One  and  another  had  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  per- 
formances  of  this  and'  that  polpit  orator,  when  at  length 
Judge  White  spoke  up : 

" '  Well^  gentlemen,  on  this  subject  each  man  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  own  opinion ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  father  Axley  brought  me  to  H  sense  of  my  evil 
deedS;  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  more  effectually  than 
any  preach^  I  ever  heard/ 

"At  this,  every  eye  and  ear  was  turned,  for  Judge 
White  was  never  known  to  speak  lightly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and,  moreover,  was  habitually  cautious  and  respect- 
ftil  in  his  remarks  about  religious  men.  The  company 
HOW  expressed  the  most  urgent  desire  that  the  Judge 
should  give  the  partitnilars,  and  expectation  stood  ov 
tiptoe. 

"*I  tfrBnt  up,'  said  the  Judge,  'one  evening  to  the 
Sfethodist  church.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  a  clergy^' 
man  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  father  Axley 
was  in  the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  arose 
and  said  to  the  congregation,  <<Iam  not  going  to  detain 
you  by  delivering  an  exhortation ;  I  have  risen  merely  to 
administer  a  rebuke  for  improper  conduct,  which  I  have 
observed  here  to-night."  This,  of  course,  waked  up  the 
entire  assembly,  and  the  stillness  was  profound,  while 
AxTey  stood  and  looked  for  several  seconds  over  the  con- 
gregation. Then  stretching  out  his  large,  long  arm,  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  steadily  in  one  direction,  he  said, 
"Now,  I  calculate  that  those  two  young  men,  who  were 
talking  in  that  corner  of  the  house  while  the  brother  was 
preaching,  think  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  them. 
Well,  it  is  true,  it  looks  very  bad,  when  well-dressed 
young  jben,  who  yon  would  Suppdse,  frcJm  tlievt  «i'5li«l«- 
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ance^  belonged  to  some  respectable  family^  oome  to  the 
bouse  of  Gtodf  and  instead  of  reverencing  tbe  migesty  of 
Him  that  dwelletb  tbeiein,  or  attending  to  tbe  message 
of  bis  everlasting  love^  get  togetber  in  one  comer  of  tbe 
bouse " — ^bis  finger  all  tbe  time  pointing  as  steady  and 
stralgbt  as  tbe  aim  of  a  rifleman — ''and  tbere^  during 
tbe  wbole  solemn  service^  keep  talking^  tittering,  laugb- 
ing;  and  giggling^  tbus  annoying  tbe  minister,  disturbing 
tbe  congregation;  and  sinning  against  God.  Tm  sorry 
for  tbe  young  men,  Tm  sorry  for  tbeir  parents.  Vm 
sorry  tbey  bave  done  so  to-nigbt.  I  bope  tbey  will  never 
do  so  again.  But,  bowever,  tbat's  not  tbe  tbing  I  was 
going  to  talk  about.  It  is  anotbqr  matter,  so  important 
tbat  I  tbougbt  it  would  be  wrong  to  suffer  tbe  congrega- 
tion to  depart  witbout  administering  a  suitable  rebuke. 
Now/'  said  be^  stretcbing  out  bis  buge  arm,  and  pointing 
in  anotber  direction,  ''  perbaps  tbat  man  wbo  was  asleep 
on  tbe  bencb  out  tbere,  wbile  tbe  brotber  was  preacbing, 
tbinks  I  am  going  to  talk  about  bim.  Well>  I  must  con- 
fess it  looks  very  bad  for  a  man  to  come  into  a  worsbip- 
ing  assembly,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  seat  like  otbers, 
and  listening  to  tbe  blessed  Grospel,  carelessly  stretcbing 
bimself  out  on  a  bencb,  and  going  to  sleep.  It  is  not 
only  a  proof  of  great  insensibility  witb  regard  to  tbe  ob- 
ligations wbicb  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  Kedeemer,  but 
it  sbows  a  want  of  genteel  breeding.  It  sbows  tbat  tbe 
poor  man  bas  been  so  unfortunate  in  bis  bringing  up  as 
not  to  bave  been  taugbt  good  manners.  He  don't  know 
wbat  is  polite  and  respectful  in  a  wprsbiping  assembly 
among  wbom  be  comes  to  mingle.  Tm  sorry  for  tbe  poor 
man.  Tm  sorry  for  tbe  family  to. wbicb  be  belongs.  I'm 
sorry  be  did  not  know  better.  I  bope  be  will  never  do 
so  again.  But,  bowever,  tbis  was  not  wbat  I  was  going 
to  talk  about."  Tbus  &tber  Axley  went  on,  for  soma 
timBf  ^^  boxing  tbe  compaaSiVVkiuVu^t^^Wber  of  persons 
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fkg  Mtir^  titf  ihif  tCCMitiiMk  kJid  tfuviofliif  of  tlio  audkouM 
i«M  Mid«d:  «(^  iUh^  hi|^i6«t  piteky  ndien  finally  Jie  w^ 

'f««#%li«i  tiikig  of  ^lAtrcH  i  wsbbt  goin^  to  tetib  was  okeminsf^ 
tbacco.  Now^  I  do  hope,  when  any  gentleman  oomms  i9 
burch  who  can't  keep  from  using  tobacco  daring  the 
ours  of  worship,  that  he  will  just  take  his  hat  and  use 
',  for  a  spit-box.  You  all  know  we  are  Methodists.  You 
U  know  that  our  custom  is  to  kneel  when  we  pray.  Now, 
Dj  gentleman  may  see,  in  a  moment,  how  exceedingly 
iconyenient  it  must  be  for  a  well-dressed  Methodist  lady 
)  be  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  a  puddle  of  tobacco 
pit'' 

"*Now,'  said  Judge  White,  'at  this  time  I  had  in  my 
louth  an  uncommonly  large  quid  of  tobacco.  Axley^s 
Ingular  manner  and  train  of  remark  strongly  -arrested 
ly  attention.  While  he  was  stirring  to  the  right  and 
»ft,  hitting  those  '< things''  that  he  was  not  going  to 
dk  about,  my  curiosity  was  busy  to  find  out  what  he 
Duld  be  aiming  at.  I  was  chewing  and  spitting  my  large 
aid  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  looking  up  at  the 
reacher  to  catch  every  word  and  every  gesture — when  at 
ist  he  pounced  upon  the  tobacco,  behold,  there  I  had  a 
recU  puddle  of  tobacco  spit !  I  quietly  slipped  the  quid 
at  of  my  mouth,  and  dashed  it  as  far  as  I  could  under 
he  seats,  resolved  never  again  to  be  found  chewing  to- 
lacco  in  the  Methodist  church.' " 

Axley  must  have  been  a  thorough  student  of  human 
latarc,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  the  Methodist 
)reachers  of  that  day.  Men  whose  profession  calls  them 
0  travel  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  mingle  with 
ill  classes  of  society,  as  Methodist  preachers  have  to  do, 
oust  be  dull  students  and  stupid  observers  of  men  and 
^hiagpi,  if  they  don't  become  thoroughly  aoqusautei  mtii 
21* 
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men's  hearts  and  liyes.  Wliat  the  .eooentric  Azlej 
learned  in  the  wide  field  of  labor  before  him  he  put  to 
good  aeSbunt,  and  thus  gaye  eyidence  that  he  was  not  like 
the  sage  of  olden  time,  who  mingled  with  the  world  onlj 
to  learn  its  follies  and  then  retired  to  his  cell  alone  to 
weep  over  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

JOSEPH    OQLSSBT. 

In  sketclung  the  life  of  this  pioneer  preacher,  who,  for 
fifty  yean,  toiled  in  the  wilds  of  the  west;  the  first  her- 
ald of  the  cross  that  eyer  penetrated  the  wilderness  of 
Illinois  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  its  scattered  inhabit- 
ants, we  are  at  a  loss  for  materials  respecting  his  early 
life  and  conversion.  We  find  his  name  on  the  general 
Minutes  as  a  probationer  in  the  year  1804,  when,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  traveled  the  Miami  oircnit  with  the 
Rev.  John  Sale.  The  Minutes  show  the  work  on  the 
Ohio  district  as  follows:  W.  Burke,  presiding  elder; 
Muskingum,  Gkorge  Askin;  Hookhocking,  James  Quinn, 
John  Meek;  Scioto,  William  Pattison,  Nathan  Barnes; 
Miami,  John  Sale,  Joseph  Oglesby;  Guyandotte,  Asa 
Shinn. 

In  the  year  following  he  was  sent  into  the  wilderness 
in  the  then  distant  Illinois,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  white  population.  Having  preceded  Jesse  Walker,  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  whose  labors,  in  that  distant 
region,  is  given  by  Bishop  Morris  in  his  ''Miscellany/' 
the  reader  has  only  to  refer  to  that  work  to  see  what 
must  have  been  the  toils  and  hardships  of  Oglesby  in 
planting  Methodism  among  the  semi-civilized  inhabit- 
ants. The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Barren  circuit,  in 
the  Cumberland  district;  in  the  year  following  to  Shelby, 
in  the  Kentucky  district.  In  1808  he  was  sent  to  Nash- 
tille  circuit,  with  David  Young  for  his  colleague,  and  the 
noceeding  year  to  Maramaok;  in  Indiana.    M  Hoa  tl<iM. 


of  this  year  he  located.  How  long  he  remained  in  a 
local  relation  to  the  Church  we  are  not  ahle  to  say  ex- 
actly.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  engaged  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine,  in  which  profession,  we  are  informed,  he 
was  quite  successful.  His  zeal  and  industry  were  great, 
hoth  as  it  regarded  his*  froiemotM  engagements  in  the 
healing  art,  and  his  duties  as  a  preacher,  being  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 

In  the  year  184i&  we  find  hds  itame  o*  the:  «iF«im  Est 
in  the  Indaana  conferemee.  That  year  h%.  wt&  atelioicii 
on  Ae  Martiii9nlle  circuit  The  neait  yvir  Mi  aatt* 
Btattdji  on  the  Minutes  among  the  supetaaatiiaMk  preadt* 
ers)  nni  the  presaimption  i^  that  hiar  age  «nd.lb#liie«Mi 
were^  such  as  to  disqualify  him  fiom  doio^  fbttji  tb«  woKb 
of  9M  itivei^nt^  and  rath^f  l&au  1m  in  die  wmy  •#  aa 
efiectiT^  man  he  wouid  not  insigt  ea  hm9g  r«g«fded  at 
fUly  adequate  for  th»  work  wheA  ]»#  was-  ttol.  She  yeai 
1851  alsofibds  ham  aiiiong  the  gaperantfuateid;  Skill  her 
traveled  extei&sively,  and  labored  wl»eii«Ter  ojppai<wiBity 
preM^tted;  and  frequently  }m  pulpit  ministMUMla  w«r» 
ohffraoterus^  with  the  pathos  and  powev  of  a^  Ic^mev  day. 
In  the  Minutes  of  1852,  in  answer  to  the  question  e#  Ihtf- 
Soutb^fiatitern  Indians  eonl(»reB€e^  '<Who  h^iasr  ^Mi  this 
yearf''  the  namm  of  Jiosepk  OgksUby  standn  mtmog  the 
DumJEttv.  The  following  i»  lihe  confereBee  memcnBr>  a»d 
thon^  siMort,  like  the  memoirs^  of  t^e  deeeaMfd  preach- 
ers a»  iSoand  in  the  earfy  Minutei^  still  it  it  expreaai^a  of 
his  cfharvcter  and  labors  as  ip  minister  of  the  Lotd  Jesus,, 
and  aerves  to  show  the  estimate  put  upon  hiaa  as  a> 
member  of  the  con&rence  i 

''Hey.  Jo&sbu  OaLiSBT.--^This  Tenerable  acrvant  of 
God  departed  this  Ufa  Aprit  9, 1852,  in  the  oity^of  Lo»^ 
is>?iUe 

<*W»  regret  that  the  msidiemce  of  his  fkmily^  beyond 
a»hamBi$  of  Ais  oom{«teao%  \am  ^M^wifp^  «»  fto0 
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ig  materials  for  as  full  a  report  as  his  meritorious 
aands.  But  what  needs  it?  His  'witness  is  in 
—his  record  is  on  high/  There  dwell  many  seals 
linistrj;  and  there  rests  his  happy  spirit. 

was  a  pioneer  Methodist  minister.  Nearly  fifty 
^  he  began  his  arduous  toils.  Ohio;  Kentucky; 
y  niinoiS;  and  Missouri^  he  traversed;  preaching 
here  the  <<}ospel  of  the  kingdom' — Hhe  word  of 
[yation.'  No  history  of  Methodism  in  the  vast 
ippi  Yalley  can  be  complete  which  does  not  speak 

of  the  labors  of  Joseph  Oglesby.     Much  of  it 

1/ 

^e  days  of  his  strength  he  stood  among  the  strong 

'  Methodism.     'He  was  an  able  minister  of  the 

stament.'     As  old  age  pressed  upon  him  his  zeal 

abate.     He  continued  in  his  superannuated  days 

)h  JesuS;  almost  every  Sabbath;  and  often  through 

k. 

3  last  Sabbath  before  his  short  and  fatal  illnesS; 

iched  with  great  power  from  '0  that  thou  hadst 

ted  to  my  commandments;  then  had  thy  peace 

a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 

died  with  his  armor  on,  and  fell  in  sight  of  glory, 
hall  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.'^ 
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CHAPTIB  lYILL 

WiLtlAM    BfiAtJCHAMP. 

AKflovo  the  Bfigl^t  Stars  whioh  shome  in  the  gahoj  of 
MethodiBDH  in  tlia  close  o-f  the  tigliicenth  oentoty,  mw$ 
the  Rer.  William  Batuchsmp.  After  fO^SJAg  mrml  u*- 
j^rtuiti  stations^  such  an-  Piitsbiffg;  New  ¥ork;  BosMy 
etc.,  he  removed  to  the  west,  and  settled  on  the  lAtde 
Kanawha^  in  Western  Yirginia.  BaviDg,  ia  enriy  life, 
zeceiTcd  a  good  Ewglisk  and  classical  ecKteatioii,  led^ 
Toied  himself^  ia.  his  local  sphere,  to  literary  pcustiits. 
With  hvA:  &w  es^septions^  there  were  not  msMf  literary 
men  in  the  itinerant  ranks  in  those  days^  Those  went 
called,  as  a  general  thing,  into  the  ministry,  who^  be-^ 
looBged^  like  the  early  foQn4eiB  of  Christianity,  ta  the 
toiling  classes  of  eommnmrty.  Th^were  take»  from  the 
l^ow^  the  loom,  the  bench,,  and  the  anvil,  aod,^  witk  the 
Ymo'dd  seal  of  heavea'a  commission  written  on^  their  hearts^ 
they  went  forth  to  draw  from  their  own  experienee,  and 
the  no  commented  word  of  God,  those  seul-saviag  truths 
vfrhich  brought  the  stnaev  to  the  dnst^  aod  HumMkI  the 
fallen  to  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  salvation. 

Still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  the  Ref- 
ormation, there  were  some  who  were  distingoishcd  for 
profound  literary  attainments,  and  of  this  number  was 
William  Beauchamp.  In  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  removed 
from  the  toil  of  itinerant  life,  in  which  he  had  worn 
himself  down,  he  passed  his  time  in  the  congenial  pur- 
suits of  a  literary  life,  while  his  Sabbaths  were  occupied 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  in 
all  the  region  round  about.     Kb  i\i^  irait  of  his  litenuy 
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toils,  he  pnblisked  '<  Essays/'  in  Marietta^  m  the  year 
1811,  <<on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  or  Evi* 
dences  of  Christianity."     This  work  was  written  in  a 
graceful,  flowing  style,  Mid  vould  do  honor  to  the  head 
aad  heart  of  aday  man.     It  gave  eyidenoe  of  genios  and 
jtiety  of  a  high  degifec^  and  was  eztensively  read  and 
deservedly  popular.     His  production  :gained  him  a  name 
as  a  writer  in  the  west^  :aiid  Lb  vm  Aot  leng  till  his  serv< 
ices  were  required  as  mi  editor  of  a  religions  periodical. 
A  eorreepondenoe  was  opened  J»etween  him  and  thiS  Rev. 
Ihiwas.  S.  Hindfi,  of  CiuUieeithe^  on  Uiis  su^eet^  sa 
a^eoan^  of  whiph^  together  with  other  ^ircuBkstaDceSi 
fiiminhed  by  tite  latter,  we  will  give  in  his  own  words : 
^'  Xbe  writer  of  this  memoir,  with  a  number  of  his  are- 
ligious  £riends  And  aeqaaintanees,  had  long  lamented  the 
prevale««j  «f  Arian  and  Pekgian  doetrinesy  with  which 
the  Meihedist  societies  at  this  time,  m  places,  were  much 
infested.     The  Bev.  Samuel  Parker,  in  1811,  1812,  and 
1813^  had  traveled  through  the  interior  of  Ohio.     The 
distin^;aished  talents  of  this  minister  of  grace,  connected 
with  the  sweet  temper  and  disposition  of  the  man,  had 
enabled  him  to  wield  the  scepter  of  the  Gospel  with  such 
signal  snoeess  that  those  doctrines,  wherever  he  went, 
received  a  futal  blow  -,  to  make  the  victory  full  and  com* 
plete,  a  periodical  publication  was  thought  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary;  through  which  medium  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  might  be  disseminated.     Our  Methodist 
Magazine  had  long  since  been  discontinued^  and  no  dis- 
position appeared  to  be  manifested  to  revive  it.     These 
circumstances  had  induced  the  writer,  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  issue  a  prospectus  for  a  periodical  relig- 
ious publication,  to  be  published  in  Chillicothe,  which  was 
designed  to  batter  down  those  absurd  notions,  so  preva- 
lent at  this  period.     Brother  Beauchamp  was  solicited  to 
aodertake  it,  and  this^  connected    perhaps  with  ether 
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ciroumstanoes,  induced  him  to  remove  to  C^illiootlie, 
Ohio,  some  time  in  the  year  1816.  The  year  following— 
1816 — ^that  excellent  periodical  work,  *The  ;Westeni 
Christian  Monitor/  was  published  monthly.  Publica- 
tions of  this  kind  had  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  name  of  this  forestalled ;  so  thai 
< Western'  was  added  by  way  of  distinction.  In  this 
publication  brother  Beauchamp  was  aided  by  the  writer 
of  this  memoir,  but  more  by  compilations  and  seleotioas 
than  in  original  matter;  and  at  his  request  brother  Beai- 
champ  wrote  a  short  commentary  on  the  articles  of  relig- 
ion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  pab* 
lished  in  numbers.  The  Monitor  was  extensively 
circulated,  has  done  much  good,  and  the  bound  volames 
are  now,  and  always  will  be,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
library.  The  infant  state  of  the  western  country,  the 
difficulties  attending  the  distribution  of  the  work,  and; 
worse  than  all,  the  very  ill  state  o£  brother  Beauchamp's 
health  at  this  time,  all  tended  greatly  to  discourage  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  from  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  is  now  needless  to  mention,  at  the 
end  of  t&e  first  year  it  was  wholly  discontinued. 

"  While  brother  Beauchamp  resided  in  Chillicothe,  he 
became  extensively  known,  and  to  the  Church  in  that 
place  very  useful;  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his  solid 
piety  gained  him  many  friends  both  among  professors 
and  non-professors,  who  were  so  generally  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  real  worth,  that  his  name  is  now,  and  will 
long  be  had  in'  remembrance ;  and  but  little  doubt  is 
entertained  that  his  labors  in  this  plaee  paved  the  way 
for  that  great  and  glorious  revival  of  religion,  which 
commenced  soon  after  he  left  it  to  remove  to  Mount  Car- 
mel,  in  Illinois. 

"Those  lucid  intervals  during  the  ministry  of  the 
writer's  friends,  Mr.  Samuel  Parker  and  Mr.  William 
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Beanoluunp— the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other 
in  Chillicothe — ^in  his  associations  with  them  around  the 
country  in  different  places,  at  yarious  meetings,  he  now 
retrospects  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life  I  The 
tremulous  motions  of  the  late  calamitous  war  had  sub- 
sided, peace  reigned,  the  Gospel  spread  most  astonish- 
ingly ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  hear,  at  one  time,  Parker 
u  the  Cicero,  and  at  another  Beauchamp  as  the  Demos- 
thenes, of  the  Church  in  the  west.  Pleasing,  yet 
nekmcholy  thought!  their  race  is  run,  and  these  two 
ministers  of  the  Church  have  left  us  to  mourn  Jar  our* 
lafeet/  One  slumbers  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  other  sweetly — ^for  the  present — ^reposes  on  the  highu 
of  Peoli,  in  Indiana ! 

*  Thus  the  men 
Whom  nature's  works  instmct,  with  Qod  himself 
Hold  conTerse;  grow  familiar;  act  upon  his  plan; 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls  I' " 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  subject  of  our  narrative 
had  closed  his  editorial  labors  and  removed  to  Mount 
Carmel,  Illinois.  Having  undertaken  the  agency  of  the 
new  settlement,  where  a  society  was  to  be  formed  on  the 
principle  of  elective  affinity,  he  commenced  the  work  ot 
surveying  the  land,  laying  off  the  squares  and  streets, 
and  public  places  of  the  town.  The  lands  belonging  to 
the  company  were  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  induce- 
ments offered  were  such  that  in  a  short  time  large  num- 
bers sought  this  £1  Dorado  of  the  west.  All  was  a  wil- 
derness, but  active  preparations  were  made  for  clearing 
and  building.  On  the  holy  Sabbath  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet would  bring  the  people  together,  and  the  eloquent 
Beauchamp  would  charm  his  listening  auditors  with  the 
Qospel  of  Jesus.  And  they  were  a  highly-favored  con- 
gregation ;  for  no  preacher  in  the  splendid  churches  of 
the  large  cities  could  discourse  more  eloquently.  On 
22 
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winter  eyeniirgs  he  wonld  collect  togetbo^  i!k&  joMi  of 
the  neighborliood  and  instruct  theii  in  the  Tarioui 
branches  of  a  solid  education.  Hiili  inforiBiktion  wan  ex- 
tensive and  general;  embracing  all  the  nsefnl  department 
of  knowledge,  and  his  services  were  sought  o»  ahaost 
every  subject  involving  the  different  prolessioiuiy.  as  well 
as  the  mechanic  arts.  He  labored  to  malie  hisBielf  Use- 
ful in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  hi*  okief  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  advance  the  happineaH  of  all.  Added  to 
all,  his  serviofis  were  gratuitoufl,  and  lono  oonld  eomptuft 
of  exorbitant  professioni^  fees  when  bis  c^ttnion  or  Mr- 
ices  were  required.  He  literally  preacfhoi  and  toiled  ht 
nothing,  fiuding  himself. 

We  once  knew  a  preacher  who  waB  seni  to  •  p6wt  ei& 
cuit  in  Ohio,  where,  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting,  there 
was  not  money  enough  raised  from  f^  tber  ofauMes  to  paj 
the  traveling  expenses  of .  one  of  the  pt^chets.  The 
prospect  was  so  gloomy,  in  regard  to  support,  that  the 
presiding  ^der  gave  him  a  dispensation  tkat  he  might 
teach  a  school.  He  accordingly  gathered  together  about 
sixty  scholars>  ranging  firom  A  B  €  up  to  adnemlogy  and 
Latin.  From  each  scholar  he  received  a  smaU  sum^  to 
be  paid  in  store  goods  at  an  exorbitant  prieej  bui  as  he 
had  no  rent  to  pay>  being  permitted  to  ooet^J  an  M  log- 
cabin  that  was  tenantless,  he  managed  to  get  along.  On 
Sabbath  he  would  preach  to  the  people  9£  Ae  neighbor- 
hood in  the  schooV-house.  It  happened  that  there  came 
along  a  Universalist  preacher,  who  Wa»  anzioua  to  en- 
lighten the  people  o»  the  subjeot  of  religion,  and  he 
requested  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  school-housey 
which  was  granted.  The  burden  of  his  discourse  was  to 
expose  the  priestcraft  of  the  orthodox  olergy,  and  to  con- 
vince the  dear  people  that  they  were  terribly  priest-rid- 
den; that  these  &A,  sleek  Methodist  preachers  cared 
jnore  for  the  fleece  than  they  did  for  the  flook.     On  the 
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ftext  S«M>alliy  «Aer  tlie  soliool-teaolier  liad  pteaohed,  a& 
M  local  preadMr,  irlio  liyed  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
bad  been  a  oofleague  of  Bishop  fiedding  on  a  New  Eng- 
land circuit)  was  inyited  to  close  the  exerciaes.  He  had 
heard  the  Universaliflt  the  Sabbath  before,  and  wai  mak- 
ing a  reply,  at  the  ilniversaiist'a  invitation,  which  would 
have  ooB^letdy  dmnolished  him,  had  not  the  meeting 
been  broken  ap  by  a  dmnken  man,  who  came  in  and 
cordesed  him  out  of  the  pulpit  On  rising  to  giye  out  a 
hymn^  lie  aaid  he  waited  to  make  a  remark.  ^^Last  Sab- 
bath,^ said  he,  ^W£  heard  much  about  pxiesteraflt,  and 
ibovt  oar  being  priest-ridden,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Weil,  1 4ov^t  diink  we  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
Mag  priest^idden,  for  our  preacher  teaches  our  children, 
AimisbeB  wood  and  candles,  builds  the  fire,  sweeps  the 
boose,  litteads  our  sick,  buries  our  dead,  and  preaches  for 
nothing  •!!  for  nothing — ^lires  in  a  log-cabin  And  finds 
himaelf.'^ 

.  fiiuB  it  WSB  midk  Beaachamp.  fie  wss  surveyor,  iaw- 
yar,  ^ysician,  school-teacher,  mechanic,  and  preacher; 
and  his  servipes,  like  the  blessings  of  the  ^Uispel,  wese 
withoiit  aaoaey  and  without  price,  fiis  arduous  labors 
pceyed  hesmly  upon  hb  delicate  constitution,  and  he  was 
obliged^  in  1621, 4x>  vetire  to  his  farm,  abont  throe  miles 
ftiom  <Cannel.  fihoetly  after  this  he  was  called  to  part 
with  his  «on— 4iis  only  son — in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
age.  Ha  was  «  bright  and  beantifiil  boy,  tender  iind 
sieetioBati  m  iiis  disposition,  and  ibeloved  by  all;  but 
Death,  who  loves  a  shining  mark,  daimed  him  as  his 
own,  and  he  fell  a  blighted  fiower,  and  was  gathered  to 
the  toiDft>.  After  this  deep  aii^tion,  brother  Beauchamp 
le^antered  4he  itinerant  ranks  in  the^isscmri  conference, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  sta- 
tion he  labored  with  great  success  £Dr  one  year,  at  the 
sapisatiiHi  of  sdnah  tuna  ha  was  appQintad  fceai£si% 
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elder  of  the  Indiana  district.  His  distriet  was  large, 
embracing  eleven  circuits,  and  covering  a  wide  extent 
of  territory^  where  he  labored  with  zeal  untiring  in 
cultivating  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  While 
on  this  district  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General 
conference.  Such  was  the  estimate  put  upon  his  talents 
by  the  members  of  the  General  conference,  that  he  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  to  the  Episcopacy. 
His  journey  to  Baltimore  and  the  severe  labor  connected 
with  the  district,  which  embraced  almost  the  entire  state 
of  Indiana,  were  too  great  for  his  constitution  to  bear, 
and  the  old  complaint,  under  which  he  had  suffered,  re- 
turned. In  a  very  feeble  state  of  health  he  was  taken 
to  his  fourth  quarterly  meeting,  which  was  on  the  camp- 
ground near  Peoli.  Here  he  became  worse,  but  gave  ad- 
vice and  attended  to  some  business.  From  this  place  he 
was  removed  to  Mr.  Craven's,  and  from  thenee  to  Mr. 
Peek's,  at  Peoli,  where  he  would  be  more  convenient  to 
medical  aid.  All  efforts  that  medical  skill  could  make 
were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  continued  to  sink 
under  the  power  of  disease  till,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  attack,  he  yielded  up  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  Ood.  His  death  was  tranquil, 
and,  with  the  bright  hopes  of  a  faithful  Christian,  he 
passed  over  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  His  funeral  6e^ 
mon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Boberts  from  the  text, 
'<  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  4, 

The  following  description  of  his  person  and  address, 
from  the  pen  of  his  intimate  friend,  T.  S.  Hinde,  will 
give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  tho  learned  and  talented 
subject  of  our  sketch : 

''  He  was  a  man  of  common  stature,  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  hight,  light  form,  dark,  ot  auburn  hair,  rather 
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of  M  fallow  oomfimiuia  and  thin  wage.  Hia  faaiuDo^ 
wane  ffamackablj  segolajr  and  rounds  IxU  Kaad,  iorabeadp 
and  .Aea  wevp  «aU  {noportionad ;  ihere  waa  notfung  atrikr 
ing  ia  ihe  Appaamnoa  aither  of  faia  noaa  orMQuth,  botb 
axiubitiiLg  A  quite  aommon  appearanoe,  nw,  ai  first  view, 
naa  there  aaj  tloag  remarkiMe  in  ibe  oaat  of  hia  eye; 
JUka  thait  of  moat  ganiuaea  it  aeenied  to  aluv^Mr  in 
thonghi,  till  xooBeiMi  action.  Bat  a  strict  obaervari  {mt- 
tianladjAdiaoaming  atranger,  yrould  discover  «n  lAdioa- 
tioo  AeftSram  of  deep  thought  and  a  jefleeting  mind; 
and  jet  a  jataarve  hordaring  on  auateritj.  Wliile  liia  ^j^ 
iM  — .tchfial  jind  vigilanti  a.  strict  and  rigid  ohaervar  of 
paaaiog  eimnts,  it  waa  apparently  hid  and  noticed  whara 
aaiiiia»  Mi  ^pmdonaa  wexe  deemed  neceaaary.  Thia  wan 
tteiMtito  a  atcanger^  but  to  an  acqnaintanoa  or  a  fsiand 
ha  waa  fieaa  and  4^>an.  His  gait  waa  generaUy  slow,  h^t 
ahae  dn  bahh  liia  motions  were  more  rapid.  JBe  ;»aa 
WHTf  DJii&rBi  in  hia  conduct,  and  aystematie  in  .h]#  it^ 
ptttMMKt;  yat  no  >inaji  waa  ever  a  more  ideaaant  And 
sggaaafalf>  anamher  of  aociety,  adapting  his  language  and 
aowvaaaaHion  to  Hxe  state  and  capacities  of  each,  hei^g 
lAi&otly  ait  home^among  the  liigh  or  the  iow,  ,the  rich  or 
the  poor.  STho^igb  apparently  ponaive  and  i:aservad^  yat 
thana  wta  jbo  man  nu)«e  pleasaq^t,  oommuiQii»fttive,  and 
ehi^xfiil.  1»  a  qompany  of  aelect  frianda  he  rwas  in  hia 
alamanty  4ttd  hia  ao^  then  appealed  expanded  aa  at  a 
auMatalfcMat.  Hia  dadc  hazel  eye  would  rise  &om  its  ap- 
paaeni  languar,  auid  apaijkle  with  imma  of  light.  Hia 
flonntwianoa^  iifce  the  ^ann  breaking  forth  from  a  parting 
aloud,  wonld  JMaume  a  lovely  aprightlinesa,  as  if  to  cheer 
4ba  .apk&ta  af  thoaa  with  whom  he  delighted  to  be  asso- 
laiatad;  Aw  :he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  aociety  of  hia 
sfirianda. 
^^Mr.  jBaaaehamp  in  bis  friendship  was  ateady  and 
»4»n  B^opomwa  yielding  b^i  jraDpx^  i[ox  «Di$^ 
22* 
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he  was  well  satisfied  that  his  confidenee  was  misplaoecL 
He  had  a  little  stoop  of  the  shoulders^  and  when  speaking 
in  pnhlio  his  gestures  were  natural  and  easy.  His  voice 
was  very  uniform,  remarkably  soft  in  social  conversatioDy 
but  in  argument  energetic.  In  his  preachings  whea 
holding  out  the  promises  and  the  invitations  of  the  Gos- 
pel, there  was  a  soft  tenderness,  a  sweetness  in  his  voice; 
produced  frequently  by  gentle  breaks,  as  if  the  rising 
sympathies  of  his  soul  obstructed,  in  some  degree,  his 
utterance;  when  a  gentle,  thrilling  sensation  appeared  to 
move  a  listening  multitude,  all  bending  forward  to  catch 
every  sentence  or  word  as  it  fell  firom  his  lips.  This  cup> 
cumstance  has  frequently  been  admired.  !But  when  he 
became  argumentative,  and  discussed  doctrinal  points,  or 
when  false  doctrines  were  attacked,  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  elevated,  his  whole  system  became  nerved,  and  his 
voice  assumed  a  deep  hollow  tone,  and  then  soon  became 
elevated  to  its  highest  key,  and  fell  like  peals  of  thunder 
on  the  ears  of  a  listening  assembly.  On  one  occasion  the 
force  of  his  powerful  eloquence  was  fillly  demonstrated; 
it  was  on  a  subject  of  controversy.  His  antagonist^  who 
had  sat  and  listened  for  some  length  of  time  to  argn* 
ments  too  powerful  for  him  to  answer,  began  to  look  as  if 
the  voice  which  he  now  heard  came  from  another  world, 
through  the  shadow  of  a  man ;  he  rose,  apparently  with 
a  view  to  leave  the  house,  but  being  so  overcome  he  stag- 
gered, caught  by  the  railing,  reeled,  and  fell  to  his  seat, 
and  there  sat,  overwhelmed  aiad  confounded,  till  the  dis- 
course was  concluded,  when  he  quietly  stepped  from  the 
house.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  plain,  seldom  di- 
viding his  subject  into  different  heads,  but  took  the  nata- 
ral  division  of  the  text.  He  would  indeed  branch  out  on 
his  subject,  but  it  was  so  natural  and  easy,  and  done  in 
such  a  way  as  appeared  to  unfold  new  beauties  in  the 
&ospel    His  sermona  were  ^%%^,  %a4  ma^  a  lasting  in- 
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pression  npon  the  mind^  because  thej  were  both  practical 
and  doctrinal.  Holiness  was  his  theme;  there  was  sel- 
dom a  shont  raised  in  the  assembly  under  his  preaching, 
but  always  strict  attention  paid  to  his  discourses,  and 
every  eye  fixed  upon  the  speaker;  and,  frequently,  the 
people  all  bathed  in  tears/' 
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CHAPTER  III, 

OOVERNOB    TIPPIN. 

Th£  following  interesting  Bketcb  of  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward Tiffin,  the  first  Governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio^ 
has  been  kindly  furnished  ns  by  Samuel  Williams,  Eaq.| 
to  whose  correct  and  graphic  pen  Methodism  is  largdj 
indebted  for  historical  recollections. 

^<  Edward  Tiffin  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  Oun^ 
berland  county,  England,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  border 
of  Scotland,  June  19,  1766.  His  education  was  limited 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  English  course,  as 
his  parents  were  in  moderate  circumstances  and  unable 
to  educate  him  better.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine;  and  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  about 
eighteen  years,  before  he  had  completed  his  medieil 
course,  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Charlestown,  Berkley — ^now  Jefferson — county,  Virginia, 
whither  his  parents  and  all  the  family  soon  afterward 
removed.  Having  finished  the  study  of  medicine,  undtf 
a  distinguished  physician,  whose  name  I  have  forgotteOi 
Mr.  Tiffin,  while  yet  very  young,  commenced  the  practice; 
and  by  his  skill  and  success  in  his  profession,  he  soon 
acquired  a  high  character  and  standing  as  a  physician. 

<<  His  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  great  vivacity,  his 
sprightliness  of  temperament  and  pleasing  manners,  to- 
gether with  his  engaging  conversational  powers,  and  his 
active  and  agile  movements,  made  him  the  favorite  in  the 
fashionable  and  gay  circles  around  him,  and  the  life  and 
mnd  of  the  company  wUexevex  Vt  ^%a  ^ttsttuC    In  1788^ 
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when  aboat  twentj-tliree  years  old,  lie  united  in  marriage 
with  Mis8  Mary  Worthington,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Worthington,  near  Charlestown,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Govemor  Thomas  Worthington,  of  Ohio.  The  year  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Tiffin  and  his  wife,  were  attracted  by  curiosity^ 
perhaps^  to  hear  the  Bev.  Lewis  Ohastain  and  Rey. 
Thomas  Soott^  the  two  Methodist  preachers  stationed  that 
year  on  Berkley  circuity  and  whose  fame  brought  out  large 
eongregations  to  hear  them.  Mr.  Scott,  by  his  preach- 
ingy  and  especially  by  his  youthftdness — ^being  then  only 
eighteen  years  old — attracted  particular  notice.  The 
truth  reached  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Doctor, 
and  be  was  received  into  the  Cburcb  as  a  probationer  by 
Mr.  Soott^  who  thus  notices  the  circumstance  in  bis  ^His- 
torical BaeolleetionSy'  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
of  June  8,1858: 

***  After  preaching  at  Hite's  Chapel,  the  first  round  I 
took  on  the  [Berkley]  circuit,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  grand&ther  of  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
the  Ohio  conference,  deceased,  to  preach  in  Charlestown, 
situated  about  four  miles  distant,  the  next  time  I  came 
round.  I  consented  and  appointed  to  preach  there  on 
the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  wife  belonged  to 
the  olass  at  Hite's  Chapel,  but  resided  in  Charlestown. 
In  the  interval  between  that  and  the  time  appointed  for 
preachings  several  prayer  meetings  were  held  at  Mr.  An- 
derson's, during  which  they  were  greatly  disturbed  by 
moba. 

<<  <The  day  named  for  the  purpose  was  beautiftd,  and  I 
preached  to  a  large,  attentive  congregation,  in  a  grove 
near  the  town.  When  I  had  concluded,  I  notified  the 
congregation  that  it  was  my  wish  to  form,  on  that  day,  a 
Methodist  society  or  class  in  that  town,  and  invited  all 
who  were  determined  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  bo 
saved  from  their  mios,  to  meet  me  at  the  hoxiaaoi  '^t; 
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Aniienon  at  an  boar  named.  Before  Ulie  boor  ted  «imri 
Br.  Edward  Tiffin  came  into  tJie  room  fviiere  I  vaa  ■#• 
iing  and  oosunenced  a  Qon*7^nation  miiih  ma.  Beiagft 
stranger  to  me^  and  not  knowing  but  tkttt  he  luid  be« 
one  of  tbose  wbo  bad  fayored  ^e  mohe,  I  sonYcnefl  inA 
bim  oantionBly.  fie^  boweTsr,  nunaitted,  and  mwmi 
othBTB  aoon  eoUeeted.  After  linging,  pcayer,  and  aa  ei> 
iuwtatioa;  I  gave  an  invitation  io  tboae  iribo  viAed  if 
beoom^  members  to  come  formurd  and  auEMMUioa  iMr 
names.  Tba  ]>oetcHr  was  standing  >oa  <tbe  jopfou^  aSd^jl 
Ibe  room  fronting  aae.  I  bad  not  peseaived  tiisrt  ta«li 
Sdbcted;  but  ibe  mciment  I  gave  tbe  invitatioii  he^nisk^ 
ftep|»ed  forward,  evidentiy  under  deep  and  pmigent  ooSp 
▼ictioa,  rosjing  almost  witb  angniab,  and  aaked  &r  slf 
aussion  into  our  Gburcb.  fie  wss  admiitad;  aad  iefal 
I  bad  completed  tbat  round  on  tbe  |di«6«i|;^  kn  Md 
pneadied  aevend  seroume.^  lia  aaodier  fimp  iba  Jadgs 
writes:  ^launediatelj  aflber  I  bad  received  Dr.  XiSa sals 
ibe  Cbnceb  be  became  convinced  of  bis  call  io  iha  ana*  '^ 
iatary.  Conferring  not  witb  flesb  and  blood,  and  wilboat  i 
smiting  &r  a  license,  be  immediately  eomntmaed  pmash  i 
lag.  One  of  ihe  fdaees  aelacted  bj  bim  £nr  that  pwpoM  i 
was  BoUsfcin.  Tbnre  bis  miniaterial  labors,  aa  also  te  i 
lahoiB  cf  ibe  Revs.  Lewis  Cbasteia  and  Yalentisw  <!!osl^  \ 
were  greatlj  blessed.  A  very  large  chas  of  Ivtueif,  ^mb  \ 
lent  members  was  Ibrmad,  wbo  mtet  #t  the  ho^aaaf  «ld  t 
Mir.  Attitb,  fatbar  of  tbo  Sev.  BOenry  Smiti^^af  Filgnai^s  i 
Rest,  near  Baltimore.  Mr.  Smitb,  in  bis  'ReooUectioisv^  i 
speaks  of  Dr.  Tiffin's  preaching  as  ^  paibatie  and  povarM.'  i 
Bat  alUioagb  tbe  Doctor  comnneaced  preaching  haftis 
seceiviog  license  for  tiiat  purpose,  it  was  evident  tbat  ht 
had  not  run  before  he  was  sent.  Not  only  did  tba  ioia 
of  Gbriat  Qonstnun  bim  to  proclaim  the  unataaehsblt 
siebas  of  his  Oospd,  but  the  divine  aall  io  the  maiaHf 
ma  m>  powiMifMly  impstaaaA«y»\^ 
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ft,  St  his  peril,  disobey  it.  Yet  the  cross  was  almost 
Bopportably  heaTry^  and  he  had;  at  firsts  well  nigh  sunk 
idm  it.  The  Doetor  tdd  me  himself,  more  than  thirty- 
^  yesrs  igo^  that,  attending  at  one  of  his  appointments — 
flrbiqp»  tee  of  the  first  that  had  been  made  for  him — 
mikg  tke  pwjile  floek  ia  in  mnltitudes,  and  knowing 
laA  Hiere  oiuiosity  to  hear  him  preaeh  had  bronght  most 
r  IbtiA  outy  hi»  heart  failed  within  him.  He  slipped 
A  Bome  half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  eom- 
NbiMDg  the  meeting,  and  hastily  retired  to  a  deep  forest 
Mff  ai  hand^  with  the  intention  of  hiding  himself  till 
km  oodgr^galionr  should  beoeme  tired  of  waiting  and  dis- 
lerse.  But  it  would  not  do.  He  oould  not  flee  from  the 
Md  eonyietioft  which  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ear  like 
hunder,  and  thrill  like  lightning  through  all  his  soul. 
▲  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me,  and 
MS  ig  unio  fns  if  I  preaoh  not  the  Oospel.'  In  his  agony 
lie  perspiration  fell  in  large  drops  from  his  faee,  and  his 
pameata  were  wet  with  its  profuse  flow.  He  felt  almost 
avoluntarily  impelled  to  return  to  the  house,  which  was 
low  full  to  overflowing,  and  great  numbers  outside, 
lessoely  able  to  stand,  the  Doctor — ^like  one  of  his  dis- 
jogoished  predecessors  in  the  ministry,  the  first  time  he 
pnttohed  at  Corinth — commenced  the  service  'in  weak* 
MMi  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.'  But  he  soon 
alt  divinely  aided,  and  threw  off  the  incubus  which 
isaiied  to  press  him  to  the  earth,  and  he  preached  with 
p«at  liberty  I  and  if  his  'speech  and  his  preaching  was 
Mit  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,'  yet  it  was  'in 
lemonsiEation  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  power/  for  sinners 
W9te  eot  to  the  heart,  and  God  honored  his  servant  in 
the  sight  ef  all  the  people. 

''About  two  years  after  Dr.  TifBin  began  to  preach,  he 
vaa  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist 
C^ipeopal  Ohurah^  bj  Bishop  Asbury,  by  ^hom  ha  "v^ 
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ordained  on  the  19th  of  November^  1792,  M  appean  \j 
the  Bishop's  parchment  of  ordination,  of  that  date,  bov 
before  me.  At  that  period  the  Discipline  authorised  tki 
Bishop  to  ordain  local  preachers  to  the  order  of  deacmu^ 
on  a  testimonial  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  signed  bj 
three  elders,  three  deacons,  and  three  trareling  preaeli* 
ere.  But  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Tiffin — as  I  learned,  either 
from  the  Doctor  himself,  or  one  of  his  sisters — this  fw- 
malitj  was  dispensed  with ;  and  the  good  Bishop,  wlie 
greatly  loved  the  Doctor,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lisit  at  ka 
house,  Toluntarilj  and  without  the  solicitation  or  raggM- 
tion  of  any  one,  conferred  upon  him,  impromptOi  by  r^ 
ular  ordination,  the  office  of  deacon. 

<<In  1796  Dr.  Tiffin  remored  to  and  settled  in  the  Til- 
lage of  Chillicothe,  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Obio 
rirer.  That  village  had  been  laid  out  but  a  short  time 
before  by  General  Nathaniel  Massie,  and  most  of  it  was 
yet  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  The  Doctor  selected  a 
four  acre  out-lot  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  for  his  res- 
idence, and  built  thereon  the  first  house  erected  in  towa 
which  was  graced  with  a  shingle  roof  He  continued  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Chillicothe  and  the  surrounding 
country,  attending  promptly,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  all 
calls  for  professional  services,  encountering  often  severe 
sufferings  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  long 
and  fatiguing  rides  on  horseback,  on  dark  nights  over 
wretched  roads,  or,  rather,  no  roads  at  all,  crossing  swdlen 
streams  with  dangerous  fords,  and  with  the  full  knoid- 
edge,  fVequently,  that  the  patient  was  too  poor  to  make 
him  any  remuneration  for  his  services  and  medicines.  It 
was  his  custom,  whenever  practicable,  to  pray  with  his 
patients,  and  administer  to  them  suitable  religions  ooun- 
sel  and  instruction;  and  these  exercises  were  usually  ac- 
companied with  good  effect.  In  obstetric  cases  this  was 
egpecUdly  his  practice-,  and  \n  y^^^^^jqM  eases  of  this 
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mbore,  ha  has  been  known  to  engage  in  fervent  prayer 
iUi  and  to  the  patient  twice  or  ihrice,  or  oftener. 
[in  example  of  praying  with  hifl  patients  would  be  well 
rorihy  of  imitatien  by  all  pious  phyiioiane.  This,  we 
^elievey  a  portion  of  them  do. 

<'  NotwithstMiding  his  eztensiye  and  laborioos  practice 
M  a  physioian^  Doctor  Tiffin  found  time  to  labor  much 
Ad  sealously,  itnd  with  great  usefulness^  in  his  Lord's 
rineyard.  He  had  his  regular  Sabbath  appointments  for 
>reaehing  in  the  oountry — for  there  wss  then  no  opening 
for  it  in  town — and  his  ministary  was  signally  blest  to  his 
lOBgregations.  One  of  his  regular  preaching-plaoes  was 
It  Anthony  Davenporf  s,  on  Deer  creek,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Chillicothe.  Here  he  had  a  large  congiegation, 
md  organized  a  flourishing  society  long  befiore  any  of  the 
bxayeling  preaehers  had  visited  that  part  of  the  country. 
Ibe  Her.  Henry  Smithy  in  his  '  Recollections  of  an  old 
itinerant^ — ^p.  326 — ^who  visited  that  society  in  October, 
1799,  speaks  warmly  of  its  prosperous  condition.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  same  connection,  adds  :  '  Monday,  October 
1th.  I  rode  down  the  river  to  Chillicothe,  and  put  up  with 
Doctor  Xiffin,  with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted, 
[in  Virginia.]  The  Doctor  had  often  preached  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  sometimes  at  my  father's.  He  and 
bii  excellent  wife  received  me  as  a  messenger  of  Christ, 
uid  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Sister  Tiffin  was 
»ne  of  the  most  conscientious  and  heavenly-minded  women 
[  ever  saw.  She  was  a  mother  in  our  Israel  indeed. 
Abont  that  time  a  report  was  put  in  circulation  that  the 
Doctor  had  given  up  his  religion.  He  laughed  at  it,  and 
laid,  '<It  would  not  do  for  me  to  backslide;  for  my  wife 
would  let  me  have  no  peace.^'  The  Doctor,  however, 
revised  to  take  any  part  in  religious  exercises  in  Chilli- 
cothe out  of  his  own  £Gunily.  He  had  his  reasons  for  it.' 
Xhoie  <  reasons^'  it  would  seem,  were  oonBidered  bp^  Mx. 
23 
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Smith  talid.  They  probahly  grow  out  of  the  '  repor 
mentioned  by  him,  which,  I  suppose,  'was  put  in  ciroi 
lation'  by  some  narrow-minded  and  malicious  person 
through  envy  or  jealousy,  because  of  the  Doctor's  deser 
edly  great  popularity. 

^<  About  the  time  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of — autumn  o 
1799 — Ih.  Tiffin  was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorii 
Legislature.  The  North- Western  territory  then  embrace 
all  the  country  lying  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river  an 
east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  delegates  were  in  attend 
ancc  from  the  isolated  settlements  of  Kaskaskia,  on  th 
Mississippi,  at  Yincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  De 
troit,  in  Michigan.  Solomon  Sibley  represented  th> 
latter  in  the  territorial  Legislature.  Mr.  Sibley  and  th< 
Doctor  took  prominent  parts  in  the  debates;  and  wer« 
frequently  on  opposite  sides  in  the  discussions.  Tb< 
former  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  logical  in  debate;  whil* 
the  latter,  though  not  less  logical  and  conclusive  in  hi 
argument,  was  exceedingly  animated  and  ardent  in  hi 
feelings,  and  would  sometimes,  unguardedly,  expose  his 
self  to  the  keen  retorts  of  his  philosophic  opponeni 
Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  after  this  period,  I  ws 
present  when  Mr.  Sibley,  on  his  return  from  a  session  o 
Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  paid  a  visit  to  D: 
Tiffin,  in  Chillicothe.  Their  service  together  in  the  te 
ritorial  Legislature  was  alluded  to,  when  the  Doctor  vei 
pleasantly  remarked,  'In  our  debates,  Mr.  Sibley,  I  wishe 
a  thousand  times  that  I  could  have  the  same  calm,  phiL 
Sophie,  and  imperturbable  spirit  which  you  possessed, 
saw  and  /dt  the  advantage  which  it  gave  you  over  n 
when  we  happened  to  come  into  collision.'  'I  hope,  Do 
tor,'  replied  Mr.  Sibley,  'that  I  never  said  any  thiuj 
wheto  replying  to  you,  that  was  in  any  way  personal) 
offensive?'  'Not  at  all,'  rejoined  the  Doctor;  'tii 
marked  respect  whieh  you  always  showed  toward  thoi 
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Opposed  to  yoa  in  debate,  could  not  bnt  eommuid  mj  ad- 
miration,  and  often  filled  me  with  keen  regret  at  the 
angoarded  expressions  which  escaped  me  in  the  heat  of 
debate.'  Mr.  Sibley  langhingly  replied;  'I  well  remem-. 
ber,  Dootori  how  often  I  have  wished  that  I  could  infnae 
into  my  remarks  on  the  floor  the  same  ardor  of  feeling 
which  was  displayed  in  your  speeches/  The  interview 
was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  both  these  gentlemen. 

*^  Mr.  Sibley  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Michigan, 
whither  he  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  his  native 
state.  He  was  a  prominent,  useful,  and  influential  citi- 
zen, and  held  successively  several  important  offices,  both 
under  the  territorial  and  state  governments.  He  died  at 
Detroit  some  years  since. 

^<  In  the  autumn  of  1802  an  election  was  held  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  convention  which  adopted  the  first  Con- 
stitution, and  formed  a  state  government  for  Ohio.  Dr. 
Tiffin  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  from  Boss  county; 
and  on  the  meeting  of  the  convention  he  was  chosen  its 
President,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with 
much  ability  and  great  satisfaction.  The  members  were 
chosen  for  their  honesty  and  capacity.  They  came  to- 
gether as  business  men,  and  without  wasting  their  time 
in  speeches  '  for  Buncombe,'  they  went  earnestly  to 
work,  and  in  thirty  days  framed  an  excellent  Constitution, 
which  served  the  state  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a  mon- 
nment  of  the  wisdom  of  its  founders. 

<<  The  next  year,  when  the  chief  Executive  of  the  state 
was  to  be  chosen  under  the  new  Constitution,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  were  turned  to  Dr.  Tiffin,  and  he  was  elected 
their  first  Grovornor  without  opposition,  I  believe.  Two 
years  afterward,  when  his  term  of  service  expired,  ho 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  office. 

<^It  was  during  Governor  Tiffin's  second  term  of  office, 
the  close  of  1806,  that  the  conspixaoy  oi  kutwok 
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B«nr  wm  immkfp^d.^  His  object  wm  eitkdr  t  ttff^hiifl*^ 
of  the  western  states  ftom  the  Union;  or  to  seize  lipoid 
that  portion  embraced  itt  Louisiana^  latelj  eeded  bf 
France  to  the  United  States.  Burr  had  procured,  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  upper  Ohio,  a  great  number  of  fiat- 
boats,  and  secretly  freighted  them  with  a  large  quantity 
of  prorisions  and  munitions  of  war.  These  boats  were 
to  rendezvous,  at  a  given  time,  at  Blennerhassett's  Island. 
Ch)vemor  Tiffin,  on  obtaining  information  of  Burr's  move- 
ments, promptly  dispatched  an  egress  to  the  militarf 
commandant  at  Marietta,  with  orders  to  call  out  a  strong 
militia  force,  armed  and  equipped  for  service,  and  post 
them,  with  all  expedition,  at  a  given  point  bdow  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island,  where  the  channel  would  oblige  the 
boats  to  pass  very  iiear  to  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  The 
order  was  promptly  executed ;  and  before  tKirr  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  movement^  the  armed  force  to  intercept 
his  fieet  was  at  the  narrows,  with  a  small  battery  of  light 
field  artillery.  To  pass  this  battery  was  found  impossible; 
and  Burr  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and 
make  his  escape  to  parts  unknown.  As  an  interesting 
fragment  of  histoff  pertaining  to  this  affair,  I  insert  the 
following,  clipped  from  the  New  York  Standard,  an  old 
newspaper : 

'^'It  is  well  known  that  Burr,  defeated  in  his  efforts  to 
divide  and  crush  the  republican  party,  planned  a  con- 
spiracy, having  for  its  object  the  severance  of  the  Union, 
and  that  in  December,  1806,  various  parties  of  men  col- 
lected by  him,  and  brought  over  to  his  views,  embarked 
upon  the  Ohio  river,  and  were  to  rendezvous  at  Blenne^ 
hassett's  Island,  which  was  the  great  point  of  cencentra^* 
tien  and  depot,  whence  the  expedition  was  to  go  Ibrth  to 
accomplish  its  nefarious  project.  But  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had  not  been  an  inactive 
okMtter  of  tfaes^  proceedings,    B.^  dl^i^tched  a  m6806i^ 
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ger,  Mr.  John  Oraham,  into  the  western  country,  to  pat 
himself  in  communication  with  the  executives  and  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states,  and  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  might  he  necessary  to  arrest  the  con- 
spiracy. The  authorities  of  Ohio  immediately  put  them- 
selves in  action.  A  law  was  passed  unanimously,  for 
calling  out  the  militia,  and  vesting  all  necessary  powers 
in  the  Oovemor,  and  an  address  was  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  assuring  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  in  his  administration,  and  of  their  determina- 
tion to  put  down  all  efforts  to  sever  the  Union.  The 
then  Oovemor,  Mr.  Tiffin,  acted  with  promptitude.  The 
people  responded  hy  one  simultaneous  expression  against 
the  adventurer  thus  aiming  a  fatal  hlow  at  the  liherties 
of  our  country.  The  militia  were  called  out,  many  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  arrested^  and 
the  whole  project  was  defeated. 

" '  We  have  lately  turned  to  the  files  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  and  found  the  following  proceedings  which 
it  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  read.  The  admirahle  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Jefferson  can  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
country,  as  well  for  its  heautiful  tone  as  for  its  truly- 
republican  sentiments. 

"'"Chillicothe,  December  26,  1806. 

u  ( a  On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  passed  both 
houses  without  one  dissenting  voice : 

"  *  ^'Resolved,  unanimously,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing address : 
" '  "To  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United 

States: 

*'*"SiR, — At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  throughout 
Aa  Union  is  agitated  with  alarming  reporta  t^«^\I\A% 
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the  exkrtenca  and  designt  of  a  party  kostile  to  iht  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  our  ooantry^  we  deem  it  a  datj 
incumbent  on  lui  to  express  to  the  Execntiyo  of  the 
Union  our  attachment  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
StateS;  and  our  confidence  in  its  administration.  What- 
ever may  be  the  intentions  of  desperate  and  abandoned 
men  respecting  the  destruction  of  that  Constitotion 
which  has  raised  us  to  our  present  elevated  rank  among 
the  nittions  of  the  world,  and  which  is  our  only  seevitgf 
for  the  fttturc;  we  trust  they  will  find  very  few  advocates 
In  the  state  of  Ohio.  We  express  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ions of  our  constituents,  when  we  say  that  bo  arts  of 
intriguing  men — no  real  or  visionary  prospeets  of  advanW 
\kgo,  UriW  ever  induce  us  to  sever  that  bond  of  uaioai 
which  is  our  only  security  against  domestic  violence  and 
foreign  invasion. 

^^  *  '<  Believing  that  the  fundamental  maxima  of  raticmal 
liberty  have  guided  you  in  the  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  hesitate  not  to  express  our  full  and  entire 
confidence  in  your  councils  and  conduct  Eigoying  evexy 
blessing  which,  as  men  and  citiaens,  we  could  desire,  and 
in  a  country  fertile  in  nature's  choicest  gifts,  we  could 
deem  it  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  hazard,  by  intestine 
dissensions,  these  incalculable  advantages.  We  trust 
that  public  rumor  has  magnified  the  danger;  but  should 
ihe  design  in  agitation  be  bm  destructive  as  represented, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  all  fears  will  shortly  be  dissipated 
before  the  ^indignation  of  out  citizens.  That  you  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
American  people,  is  the  ainoere  and  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio." 
^  ^ Reply  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio: 

"'"Washington,  February  2,  1807. 
"'"Sib, — ^The  pressing  business,  during  a  session  of 
MbB  LtgialsAuTtf  has  rendeire^  m%  tsma^  Xmc^h  \\i  addxtasiiq; 
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jtm,  tiUm  it  mm  my  wish  to  bay^  been.  Thftt  our  fbllov- 
citizem  ef  the  west  would  need  only  to  be  informed  of 
erimini^  maebinationa  against  the  pnblio  safety,  to  emah 
tkem  at  onee,  I  noTMr  entertained  a  doubt. 

utuj  lift,re  seen,  with  the  greatest  satis&otion,  that 
itmong  those  who  have  distingnished  themselves  by  their 
idelity  to  their  oonntry,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Borr,  yonnelf  and  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  have  been 
the  most  eminent 5  the  promptitude  and  energy  displayed 
by  your  state  has  been  as  honorable  to  itself,  as  salutary  to 
Its  sister  states;  and  in  deolariog  that  you  have  deserved 
most  of  your  country,  I  do  but  express  the  grateful  senti- 
ments of  every  fellow-citisen  in  it.  The  hand  of  the 
{weple  has  given  a  mortal  blow  to  a  oonspiracy  which,  in 
other  countries,  would  have  called  for  an  appeal  to  arms^ 
and  has  proved  that  government  to  be  the  strongest  of 
which  every  man  feels  himself  a  part.  It  is  a  happy 
iUustration,  too,  of  the  importance  of  preserving  to  the 
state  authorities  all  that  vigor  which  the  Constitution 
foresaw  would  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own  safety, 
but  for  that  of  the  whole. 

«<<<Iii  making  these  acknowledgments  of  the  merit  of 
having  set  this  illustrious  example  of  exertion  for  the 
common  safety,  I  pray  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  yourself  and  the  Legislature  particularly, 
and  generally  to  every  citisen  who  has  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  given,  of  proving  his  devotion  to  his 
country. 

« f  <<  Aocept  my  salutations  and  assurances  of  great  con- 
sideration and  esteem. 

[Signed,]  <'^  "Thomas  Jefferson. 

"^"His  Excellency,  Gk^VBawoB  Tiffin."' 

"  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1806-7,  Gov- 
ernor Tiffin  was  chosen  senator  in  Congress,  in  place  of 
ThaoMtf  Washington,  whose  term  expired  tiie  4&.  ^ 
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M ftroh  following.  Dr.  Tiffin  took  his  teat  in  the  0en«ftt 
in  December;  1807.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  suf* 
fered  a  great  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  ezeelleal 
and  pious  wife.  Mrs.  Tiffin  embraced  religion^  and  united 
herself  to  the  Church  at  or  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Doctor.  She  was  a  most  devoted  and  deeply-experienced 
Christian,  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  venerated  Bishop  Asbuiy,  who 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  in  his  journal.  Thii 
event  probably  determined  the  Doctor  to  retire  from  pab> 
lie  life.  Accordingly,  after  the  close  of  the  session  ot 
the  Congress,  which  terminated  on  the  third  of  March| 
1809,  he  resigned  his  seat  ii^  the  senate,  and  retorned 
to  the  peaceful  retirement  of  private  life.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  after  his  retirement  from  the  senate, 
he  removed  to  his  beautiful  farm  on  Deer  creek,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Chillicothe,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  rural  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  alluvial 
land  on  that  stream.  Soon  after  this  he  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mary  Porter,  of  Twin  township,  in  the 
same — ^Ross — county;  an  amiable,  pious,  and  highly- 
respectable  young  lady,  who,  by  her  estimable  qualities, 
and  sweetness  of  spirit,  filled  the  measure  of  his  domes- 
tic happiness. 

^'  The  Doctor,  however,  was  not  permitted  a  long  respite 
from  public  life.  At  the  general  election  in  October  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  the  United  States  senate,  hii 
fellow-citizens  of  Boss  county  called  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
session  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  fol- 
lowing. Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Adams  county,  who 
had  been  Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  two 
or  three  sessions  previous,  was  re-elected  to  that  post.  As 
J)t.  Tiffin's  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  was  yet  va- 
cuit,  the  two  hooses  ot  tlie  lifii^^\».V(ix«)  v)^^  «&eK  the 
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Mflsion  oonmiAiiaed,  met  in  joint  Bession^  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  of  representatiyea^  to  elect  a  successor.     Chilli- 
eothe  was  yet  the  seat  of  goyernment,  and  the  old  stone 
€OiiTt-ho«8e  the  eapitol,  in  which  the  sessions  were  held. 
The  building  was  yery  illj  adapted  for  the  purpose.     The 
house  occupied  the  conrt-room  on  the  ground  floor,  a  yery 
uncomfortabley  badly-lighted,  and  roughly-finished  room, 
with  a  large  fireplace  at  each  end,  and  a  wide,  open  stair- 
way out  of  one  corner,  leading  up  to  the  second  floor. 
All  the  wood  which  could  be  piled  on  the  fires  failed  to 
heat  the  large  room  in  winter.     The  senate  occupied  the 
grand-jury  room  on  the  second  floor.     This  was  a  low 
room,  with  a  platform  for  the  Speaker's  seat  at  one  side, 
and  long,  roughly-made  tables  on  the  floor,  with  plain, 
Windsor  chairs  ranged  behind  them  for  the  reyerend 
senators. 

*^  The  two  houses,  as  aboye  stated,  met  in  joint  session. 
The  senate,  headed  by  their  Speaker,  Thomas  Kirker, 
Esq.,  and  their  Secretary,  Bey.  Thomas  Scott,  descended 
the  wide  stairway  before  mentioned,  and,  on  entering  the 
'  bar,'  were  receiyed  by  the  members  of  the  house,  stand- 
ing, and  conducted  to  seats,  the  Speaker  taking  his  seat 
at  the  right  of  the  Speaker  of  the  house.  When  all 
were  seated  and  in  readiness,  the  Speaker  of  the  senate 
arose  and  said  :  ^  Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  you  will 
please  prepare  your  ballots  for  senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  fill  the  yacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Edward  Tiffin.'  The  Speaker  of  the  house 
then  called  upon  the  ^  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatiyes'  to  prepare  their  ballots  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  teller  from  each  house,  named  by  their  respectiye 
Speakers,  collected  the  ballots  in  hats,  and  read  them  at 
the  Clerk's  table;  each  of  the  Clerks  took  down  the  yotes 
giyen,  and  handed  the  result  to  their  Speakers,  by  which 
il  was  shovai  that  Doctor  Alexander  CampbeW,  &^(«ik«t 
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of  the  honse,  was  duly  elected.     This  was,  in  due  ferm, 
announced  by  Mr.  Speaker  Kirker  to  the  '  gentlemen  of 
the  senate/  and  was   followed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
housC;  whO;  under  evident  embarrassment,  but  which  he 
succeeded  very  well  in  overcoming,  announced  in  the 
same  form:  'Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representativefli 
it  appears  that  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Adams  county, 
has  been  duly  elected  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna^ 
tion  of  Edward  Tiffin.'     On  the  retirement  of  the  senate 
to  their  chamber.  Dr.  Campbell  arose,  and,  after  a  few 
Tery  touching  farewell  remarks,  handed  to  the  Clerk,  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Hinde,  a  written  resignation  of  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  house,  and  retired  from  the   chair.     The 
Clerk  immediately  arose,  and  read  the  resignation  to  the 
house,  and,  on  motion,  the  house  proceeded  at  once  to 
elect  a  Speaker  to  fill  the  vacancy.     Dr.  Tiffin  was  put  in 
nomination,  and,  I  think,  unanimously  chosen  Speaker; 
and,  on  taking  the  chair,  presented  his  thanks  to  the 
house  in  a  neat  little  speech. 

"  I  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
which  I  have  here  given  in  detail,  and  record  them  now 
to  show  the  reader  of  the  present  day  how  such  things 
were  done  in  that  early  period  of  our  state's  history,  while 
yet  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  Let  the  reader 
contrast  these  simple,  honest,  and  dignified  proceedings 
with  the  disgraceful  legislative  caucusing,  party  drilling, 
corrupting  influences,  and  bacchanalian  orgies  of  some 
modern  *  progressive '  legislatures  we  wot  of.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  indulge  in  some  further  reflections 
here ;  but,  lest  it  might  give  offense,  we  refrain. 

^'  Doctor  Tiffin  was  returned  to  the  house  of  represent- 
atives the  following  year  also — 1810 — ^and  again  chosen 
Speaker  by  that  body.  The  seat  of  government  having 
been,  in  the  mean  time,  b^  OTdei  of  the  previoiw  senioBi 
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Mmored  to  Zanesville,  the  Legislature  met  and  held  iti 
fession  in  that  town.  For  this  removal  of  the  seat  of 
govemmenti  the  town  of  Zanesville  was  indebted  to  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  its  member^  George  Jackson.  It 
remained  there,  however,  but  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
removed  back  to  Chillioothe,  and  soon  afterward  to  Colum- 
bus, the  permanent  seat.  Dr.  Tiffin's  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  the  chair,  and  his  habitual  promptness 
and  business  tact,  admirably  fitted  him  to  preside  over  a 
deliberative  assembly;  and  as  presiding  officer  he  was 
deservedly  popular,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

"  The  Doctor's  income  from  the  rent  of  his  house  in 
town,  and  the  products  of  his  mill  and  farm  in  the  coun- 
try, being  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family,  he 
removed  into  town  again,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  and 
resumed  his  practice  as  a  physician,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention ;  and  his  well-known  skill  and  popu- 
larity in  his  profession  brought  him  at  once  into  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  In  surgical  operations 
he  was  equally  successful.  Some  instances  of  important 
cases  might  be  mentioned ;  but  we  will  name  but  one  or 
two.  On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  the  sick,  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  from  Chillicothe,  on  Deer  creek,  he 
was  sent  for  to  see  a  man  who  had  cut  his  foot  very  badly 
with  a  scythe,  when  mowing.  The  Doctor  found  the 
patient's  foot  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  with  mor- 
tification commenced  and  rapidly  advancing,  requiring 
immediate  amputation.  To  have  delayed  till  he  could 
get  his  surgical  instruments  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
patient,  as  the  weather  was  extremely  sultry.  In  place 
of  a  tourniquet  he  used  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
drew  tightly  around  the  leg.  Then  using  his  penknife 
for  a  scalpel,  and  a  common  handsaw  for  sawing  off  the 
bones,  he  soon  had  the  diseased  part  of  the  limb  severed, 
the  wound  dressed^  and  thereby  saved  the  man*  a  \\^«.     K\ 
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another  time  be  waa  sent  for  tp  mit  a  vpiDaHy  i^  £|f 
iniles  eaat  of  Chillicothe,  who  bad  an  inflammatory  ^ 
ease  in  one  of  ber  breaats.  Mortification  having  j»et  ioi 
the  Doctor  found  it  neoeMarji  to  eave  the  woman's  lits^ 
to  amputate  the  entire  breast  This  eritioal  operation  b«  I 
performed  euocessfuUy,  and  the  patient'a  U£b  was  aaved. 

^'  An  aot  of  Congreas  creating  the  General  liand-0£e«  I 
was  passed;  April  2b,  1812.  This  aet  provided  for  ik^  ; 
appointment;  by  the  President  and  aeaate,  of  a  'Conk? 
missioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land-Offiee/  with  a  Sttlary  of 
three  thousand  dollars^  under  whose  diaeetioa  and  laaa* 
agement  the  business  of  the  ofiEiee  was  to  be  conducted. 
In  selecting  a  suitable  man  to  take  chai^  of  thie  imp«rt» 
ant  office.  President  Madison^  wholly  uneKpeeted  and 
unsolicited  by  either  Dr.  Tiffin  or  any  of  his  friends,  eon* 
ferred  it  upon  him.  His  nomination,  when  isent  into  tbt 
senate,  gave  great  aatisfaction  to  that  body,  and  elicited 
an  expression  of  warm  approval  firom  several  membeif. 
The  nomination  was  immediately  taken  up  and  unani* 
mously  confirmed.  The  first  intimation  which  tibe  Doctor 
had  of  his  appointment,  was  the  receipt,  by  the  aext 
mail,  of  his  commission,  with  a  friendly  private  letter 
from  President  Madison,  and  complimentary  letters  froB 
Mr.  Worthington,  then  in  the  senate,  and  several  other 
members.  The  gratifying  manner  in  which  the  office 
was  conferred  determined  the  Doctor  at  tonce  to  accept 
it.  A  few  days  thereafter,  leaving  hk  family  m  ChilUo 
cothe,  he  mounted  his  horse — ^the  only  practicable  mode 
of  traveling  at  that  time — ^aind,  accompanied  by  the  Be?. 
Joseph  S.  Collins,*  of  Chillicothe,  whom  ha  took  along 
as  a  clerk  in  the  office,  he  set  out  for  Washbigion,  which 


•  The  father  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Collins,  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference. He  still  survives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  serenty-^fi 
ymuTB,  and  vesideK  in  Qeorgctoim,  BiMbrict  of  Oohmibia. 


la  roaelied  in  aboat  two  weekt  of  diligent  and  weaiy 
nravel.  Here  lie  immediately  set  about  organizing  the 
3«neral  Land-Office,  and  putting  it  in  train  for  business. 
riiis  was  a  laborioue  work,  as  the  books,  documents, 
pftpeni,  maps,  etc.,  bad  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  several 
departments  and  bureaus  of  state,  treasury,  and  war,  and 
aj^ropriately  arranged  for  business  in  the  new  office. 
Xhe  Surveyor-General  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  Reg- 
isters and  Beceiyers  of  the  numerous  land-offices  in  the 
west,  were  placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
new  Commissioner;  and  these  were  to  be  put  in  commu- 
ftioatioD  with  him,  and  receive  his  instructions  for  their 
ggyemment  in  performing  their  duties.  ^ 

'<  Barly  in  the  following  autumn  the  Doctor  returned 
te  Chillicothe,  for  the  purpose  of  setUing  up  his  affairs, 
lad  to  remove  his  family  to  Washington  Oity,  which  he 
did.  He  took  a  beautiAil  mansion  on  the  summit  of 
Meridian  Hill — as  it  is  called,  I  believe-— on  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Washington,  to  which  were  attached 
several  acres  of  ground,  including  garden  and  an  orchard 
ef  choice  fruit  of  various  kinds.  The  Doctor  devoted 
VBiemitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  where  he 
was  always  to  be  found  during  the  hours  of  business. 

<'When  the  British  army,  in  August,  1814,  was  on 
the  maroh  upon  Washington  Oity,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  remove  the  books,  documents,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  public  offices,  to  places  of  safety,  in 
the  country,  he  was  the  first  officer  to  commence  the 
work.  By  his  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
safety  of  his  offioe,  he  succeeded  in  removing  its  entire 
ceatents  to  a  safe  place  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
ifaout  ten  miles  from  Wafihington ;  while  several  of  the 
ether  offices  in  the  departments  lost  much  of  their  valu- 
able documents,  all  the  public  buildings,  with  tbeir  cen- 
teata,  having  been  hwmed  by  the  enemy. 
24 
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Tbe  Doctor,  who  never  relished  nmch  a  residcDce  in 
Washington  City,  where  the  technical  formalities  and 
customs  in  fashionable  life  were  unsuited  to  his  taste, 
had  now  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  the  west.  The 
oflSce  of  Surveyor-General  of  public  lands  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  was  then  held  by  Josiah  Meigs,  Esq., 
who  kept  the  office  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  paid  a  salary 
by  Government  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The 
Doctor  conceived  the  project  of  effecting  an  exchange  of 
offices  with  Mr.  Meigs,  provided  the  consent  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  senate  could  be  obtained.  Early  in  the  autumn 
of  1814  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Meigs,  confidentially,  making 
the  proposition  here  named  to  him,  who  willingly  con- 
sented thereto.  The  Doctor  next  brought  the  subject 
before  the  President  privately,  and  satisfied  him  that  the 
proposed  exchange  was  mutually  desired  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Meigs,  and  that  the  public  interest  would  in  no  way 
suffer  thereby.  Mr.  Madison  obligingly  assented  to 
their  wishes,  and  sent  to  the  senate  their  nominations 
for  that  purpose,  which  were  confirmed  by  that  body. 

The  way  being  now  open  for  the  Doctor's  return  to  his 
favored  west,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  preparations 
for  that  purpose.  Sending  on  his  household  goods  in 
advance,  he,  with  Mrs.  Tiffin  and  their  children  and 
nurse,  performed  the  tedious  journey  in  the  family  car- 
riage. He  immediately  removed  the  Surveyor-Gen eraFs 
office  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe,  its  location  not  being 
fixed  by  law  at  any  one  place.  Hero  he  fitted  up  the 
office  in  an  old,  one-story  log  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town,  and  stood  on 
Water-street,  in  front  of  his  dwelling-house,  and,  I  be* 
lieve,  remains  there  yet,  a  relic  of  the  olden  time.  The 
Doctor  now  went  to  work,  with  his  characteristic  ardor 
and  assiduity,  to  acquaint  himself  minutely  with  the 
routine  of  the  duties  devohin^  uj^n  him,  and  to  (N 
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'  the  ran ' — the  history  and  present  state  of  its  business. 
This  was  a  laborious  task,  one  in  which  ho  derived  little 
or  no  assistance  from  the  only  clerk  whom  he  found  in 
the  office^  who  had  been  himself  but  a  short  time  in  it; 
Mr.  Meigs  haying  set  out  for  Washington  City  about  the 
time  that  the  Doctor  left  it  for  Ohio.  At  that  time  no 
pablic  surreys  were  being  made,  having  been  suspended  by 
the  presence  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  territory  to  be  sur- 
teyed;  and  but  little  current  business  demanded  attention. 

<<In  the  spring  of  1814,  before  he  had  any  thought  of 
retiuming  to  Ohio,  Dr.  Tiffin,  without  any  solicitation 
from  me  or  my  friends,  had  appointed  me  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  General  Land-Office.  Wishing  to  have  mo  in  his 
office  at  Chillioothe,  the  Doctor,  in  January  following, 
made  the  proposition  to  me,  and  offered  me  the  post  of 
ehief  clerk  therein.  This  offer  I  very  willingly  accepted, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1815  moved  back  to  Chillicotho,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  uiy  new  employ- 
ment. The  business  of  this  office  being  exactly  suited 
to  my  taste  and  inclinations,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered oat  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  I  devoted,  unre- 
mittingly, what  little  energy  and  ardor  I  possessed  to 
make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  rou- 
tine of  duties  devolving  upon  me^  as  well  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  head  of  the  office ;  for  these,  likewise,  as 
the  Doctor's  health  declined,  he  committed  almost  entirely 
to  my  management  It  was,  I  will  add,  gratifying  to  mo 
to  know  that  the  onerous  duties,  thus  devolved  by  him 
upon  his  chief  clerk,  were  performed  to  the  Doctor's 
entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  department  at 
Washington^  the  head  of  which,  in  after  years,  spoke  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  office  had  been 
oonduoted  in  very  flattering  terms. 

''Dnring  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the  Doctor's 
ntom  tram  Washuigtoa,  be  oocaaionaliy  pteao\)Ltd^  Sxl 
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town ;  andy  at  one  time,  for  several  months,  condnctad 
the  religions  services  of  the  little  sooiety  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Chillicothe^  who  had,  as  jet^ 
no  pastor.  Besides  the  morning  service  of  that  Chnrcb, 
he  usually  read  a  sermon  from  some  book^  using  for  tkii 
purpose^  mostly^  ^Burder's  Village  Sermons.'  He  was  ^ 
line  reader^  and  read  from  the  pages  of  the  book,  whieb 
lay  on  the  desk  before  him^  with  all  the  appropriate  ein* 
phasis^  cadence^  intonation^  and  pathos  of  an  extempora- 
neous discourse.  On  one  Sunday  he  did  venture  to 
deliver  one  of  his  own  extemporaneous  sermons^  $ii4 
with  such  warmth  and  power  that  his  congregation  wai 
thrown  into  great  amaiement.  A  committer  app<ttiH#4 
by  them  waited  upon  the  Doctor  the  next  day,  and  » 
pressed  their  disapprobation  of  extempore  sermou!,  diiw 
ing  him^  in  future,  to  read  only.  Whether  he  etfl 
officiated  for  them  afterward  I  do  not  now  recolleot^  b«l 
think  he  did  not. 

^^The  Doctor  had  long  been  subject  to  occasional  pti* 
oxysms  of  severe  nervous  headache,  which  did  not  usuallj 
continue  beyond  a  few  hours.  As  he  advanced  in  jeim 
these  paroxysms  became  more  frequent  and  ^evere^  witk 
painful  disturbance  of  the  whole  nervous  system^  ai4 
great  suffering.  These  afflictions  gradually  advaneed 
upon  him  to  the  end  of  l^ia  life;  and  during  the  last  ISmi 
or  five  years  of  it  nu)Bt  of  his  time  was  spent  in  bis  bed.  i 
usually  went  to  his  room  every  morning,  to  fee  him  h^ 
fore  opening  the  office;  and  often  has  he  said  to  me»  'I 
had  a  very  bad  night  of  it,  and  was  in  hopes  that  I  woiiM 
have  died  before  morning  T  And  on  more  than  oim 
occasion  he  has  added,  ^  0,  how  glad  I  would  be  if  the 
Lord  would  only  send  the  messenger,  and  release  m9 
from  my  sufferings  I  I  fancy  that  when  my  exulting 
spirit  would  reach  the  ceiling  it  would  tum  a  moment 
Mnd  pa%  apon  ike  Me\Q«a  ^e>^1>  ^i^^  tyiumphmHp 
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exclaim,  '^Ha,  you  old  diseased  carcass,  I  am  liberated 
from  your  loathsome  prison  at  last!  Farewell,  till  wo 
meet  again,  when  the  trumpet  shall  awaken  you  from 
the  tomb,  and  your  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality !"  * 
When  well  enough  to  leave  his  room,  he  would  attend  to 
some  business  in  the  office,  or  overlook  the  work  in  his 
garden,  or  other  matters  about  the  house ;  and,  as  often  as 
practicable,  he  attended  public  worship  and  his  class  meet- 
ings. He  read  much  even  when  unable  to  sit  up.  Hun- 
dreds of  times  have  I  found  him  on  his  bed  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  the  pages  of  which  he  was  poring  over  with 
earnestness,  although  suffering  much  at  the  time.  His 
reading  was  generally  confined  to  religious  works. 

**  Tho  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  but  little  diver- 
sified with  incident.  Disease  and  suffering  were  gradu* 
ally  wearing  him  down  to  the  grave.  He  was  mostly 
eonfined  to  his  room  and  to  his  bed.  And  when  his 
health  permitted  him  to  be  out,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
return  again  to  his  room. 

"Doctor  Tiffin  held  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of 
Presidents  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  the  departments  at  Washington,  in  his  capacity, 
integrity,  and  faithfulness  in  office.  On  the  accession 
of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  the  new  doctrine 
that  Ho  the  victors  belonged  the  spoils'  was  adopted, 
and  carried  out,  through  all  the  numerous  offices  of  the 
Government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  where  the 
incumbents  were  not  known  to  be  political  adherents 
and  active  partisans  of  tho  General  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  Doctor  had,  for  twenty  years  or  more  previous 
to  this  time,  laid  politics  aside.  He  concerned  not  him- 
self with,  nor  took  any  part  whatever  in,  the  political 
party  movements  of  the  day.  He  contented  himself, 
when  Ah  to  attend,  by  going  to  the  poUs  aud  d«i^4xL% 

24* 
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hiB  ballot:  His  name^  of  course,  was  enrolled  high  Bjj^ei 
the  list  of  the  prosoribed,  and  he  was  early  remeivd 
from  ofice  by  the  new  President,  {[is  suoceesor  wae 
General  William  Lytle,  of  Cincinnati;  a  gentleman  eYei]r 
way  worthy  of  the  appointment.  On  the  1st  ef  Jvlj, 
1829,  General  Lytle  appeared,  and  laid  before  Dr.  Tifia, 
then  on  his  death-bed,  his  commission,  and  an  <»det  from 
the  department  at  Washington  for  the  delivery  ol  the 
office  to  him,  as  his  siK^cessor.  This  was  done  very  ya- 
litely  and  promptly,  and  the  office  was  at  once  remofed 
by  General  Lytle  to  Cincinnati. 

''The  Doctor's  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  gpi* 
ually  sunk  till  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  August^  ISSA, 
a  little  over  six  weeks  after  his  removal  from  office.  He 
had  been  long  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  and  oon* 
templated  the  sol^aa  event  not  only  mth  oalmr  eemph^ 
cency,  but  with  joyful  anticipationa  of  a>  triusapkaat 
admission  into  his  heavenly  Father's  kingdom  and  to  the 
society  of  'just  men  made  perfect.'  This  joyful  oonft' 
dence  he  gave  frequent  expression  to  when  visited  by  hia 
friends  and  brethren.  He  retained  the  fuU  exercise  if 
his  reason  to  the  last,  and  gently  and  calmly  sunk  into 
the  embraces  of  death  about  sundown  of  the  day  above 
mentioned,  aged  sixty-three  years  and  twe  months  I 
close  this  brief  account  of  his  death  with,  the  following 
appropriate  obituary  notice^  which  I  elip  ir(»a  the  Chil' 
licothe  'Scioto  Gaaette>'  of  August  1^,  182&: 

" '  Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  i^oe,  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  the  9th  inst.,  Dr.  Edward  Tiitin^  iw  the 
sixty-fourth  year  o£  his  age. 

"  '  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  England,  but  immi- 
grated to  America  at  an  early  period  in  lifb,  and  settled 
in  Berkly  county,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  a  pme- 
ticing  physician.     Shortly  after  this  state — then  a  part 
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•etUemtDt^  lie  lemoyed  to  this  town^  then  in  iU  iftfiuMji 
ind  ereoted  the  first  house  that  was  covered  with  a  tkim^ 
gU  roof.  In  179d  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  terri- 
torial Legislature^  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to 
serre  till  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  conyention 
ihat  formed  the  Constitution  of  Ohio^  of  which  body  he 
was  President.  When,  in  1803,  the  Constitution  of  the 
state  went  into  operation,  he  was  called  to  the  first  ezeou- 
live  office  under  it,  by  a  very  flattering  vote  of  the 
people.  Thia  mack  of  the  public  confidence  was  again 
extended  to  him  at  the  succeeding  election  of  Governor. 
"SfOiL  before  he  had  completed  his  second  gubernatorial 
texpttfE  he  waa  elected  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  th» 
United  States.  In  this  distinguished  station,  he  served 
the  state  tiU  a  heavy  domestic  mis&rtuDe  compelled 
hia^  temporarily,  to  retire  fh)m  puUic  life.  In  the 
esxlj  part  of  the  administration  of  President  Madison^ 
the  General  Land-Office  waa  formed  into  a  distinct 
bureau  of  .the  Treasury  Department  In  looking  to  the 
west  &r  a  suitable  person  to  be  placed  at  ii;s  head,  the 
penetrating  judgment  of  that  great  man  selected  the 
subject  of  this  notice  as  its  first  Commissioner.  He 
promptly  repaired  to  the  post,  aiul  faithfully  devoted 
himself  to  the  organization  and  discharge  of  the  various^ 
complicated,^  and  arduous  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  was 
appointed  Sorveyor^General  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  till  the  first  of  July 
last,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Jackson  for  his 
unbending  honesty  and  independence  as  a  politician; 
thus  filling  a  life  of  almost  continued  publie  usefulness 
for  upward  of  thirty  years. 

<'<In  the  various  relations  of  a  parent,  husband. 
Christian,  neighbor,  and  private  citizen^  the  deceased 
has  been  but  rarely  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  excelled. 

<<  <  As  a  public  m&n,  he  was  infiexibly  ^uat^  \x^tV^^ 
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independent,  and  finn.  As  a  private  citisen,  he  was  en- 
phatioallj  an  honest  and  oonscientious  man ;  and  u  a 
Christian;  he  was  catholic  in  his  religions  opinions^  and 
exemplary  and  practically  pious. 

*'  ^  He  has  left,  to  deplore  his  loss,  a  widow,  five  chil- 
dren, a  number  of  other  near  relations,  and  an  eztensiTO 
circle  of  public  and  private  acquaintances.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding afternoon  his  mortal  remains  were  committed  to 
the  tomb,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the  oitiiens 
of  the  town  and  of  the  adjoining  neighborhood/ 

<^In  stature  Dr.  Tiffin  was  about  five  feet  six  inehes, 
with  pretty  full  and  heavy  body,  and  light  limbs.  His 
head  was  lai^e,  and  his  face  full  and  round,  with  florid 
complexion.  Baldness  had  taken  place  long  before  ha 
had  reached  the  meridian  of  life ;  and,  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  wear  a  wig.  His 
countenance  was  one  of  the  most  expressive  I  have  ever 
seen,  especially  when  lighted  up  with  animation.  Ha 
was  remarkable  for  the  activity  and  quickness  of  his 
movements,  and  whatsoever  he  did,  he  did  with  prompt- 
ness and  with  his  might.  Dr.  Monett — ^a  physician  of 
Chillicothe — ^used  to  say  of  him,  that  ^what  he  could 
not  do  quickly,  he  could  not  do  at  all.'  It  was  his  rule 
of  action,  'never  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  that  which 
could  be  done  to-day.'  In  company,  his  conversation 
was  generally  animated,  always  engaging,  and  his  manner 
^1  of  life  and  vivacity,  which  often  made  him,  on  such 
occasions,  the  '  observed  of  all  observers.' 

**  In  his  financial  affairs — especially  those  in  relation  to 
the  office,  where  large  expenditures  were  annually  made 
on  account  of  the  public  surveys — ^he  was  particulariy 
exact,  making  it  a  point  to  keep  his  accounts  posted  up 
every  day,  ready  for  settlement  in  case  of  his  death. 
And  when  removed  from  office,  having  no  instructions 
t  paying  over  the  \>ilk%aoe  oi  y^^^  tqaxl«^  va.  his 
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iaad»-^Bome  four  or  fire  thcfusand  dollars--4Le  gare  the 
iepartment  at  Washington  no  rest  till  he  •]»tained  an 
>rder  to  pay  it  oyer  to  liis  soocessor^  which  he  instantly 
lid. 

^^  His  bea€VoIenee  to  the  poor  and  needy  was  bonnded 
^nly  hy  his  inability  fitrther  to  relieve  them.  I  have 
known  him  to  feel  intensely  when  he  had  not  the  means 
at  hand^  or  to  spare^  to  snpply  the  wants  of  the  needy 
and  destitute ;  and  his  known  charity  to  the  poor  brought 
nnmeroos  calls  from  them  for  relief.  In  sereral  in- 
staticeS;  where  he  did  not  wish  the  recipients  to  know 
ft«m  whom  the  relief  oame,  he  has  made  me  the  almoner 
ef  hw  charity,  and  very  probably  often  availed  himself 
of  similar  services  from  others.  The  sufferings  of  the 
rfisk  and  poor  always  awakened  his  sympathies^  and 
"  'His  pity  gtcfe  ere  elutrity  began.' 

*' After  his  appointment  as  Surveyor-General,  being  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic,  he  kept  ahrayi 
on  hand  a  supply  of  medicines  in  common  use  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  and  those  not  well  able  to  pay,  and  to 
all  such  who  called  on  him,  he  distributed  suitable 
medicines,  with  professional  advice  and  instructions,  free 
of  charge.  Calls  of  this  description  were  numerous, 
chiefly  from  the  country ;  and  I  have  known  him  to  be 
employed  fbr  hours  together  in  attending  to  the  cases 
of  the  sick,  in  inquiring  into  the  symptoms,  in  giving 
advice,  writing  prescriptions  and  making  up  packages  of 
medicines,  even  when  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be  out  of 
his  bed,  or  actually  confined  to  it. 

''It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  its  proper  place, 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  Doctor's  life,  his  filial  care 
of  his  aged  parents,  for  whom  he  provided  a  home  in  his 
own  house,  after  their  children  were  all  settled  in  the 
iforld.  He  contributed  in  every  way  to  their  comfort 
and  tBppinesfi,  nursed  them  himself,  with  all  tendemevi 
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and  affection,  wlien  tHey  were  sick,  and,  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  smoothed  their  passage  to  the  tomb.  Thej 
both  died,  I  think,  about  the  year  1807. 

"Asa  preacher,  the  Doctor's  talents  were  much  above 
mediocrity.  He  was  methodical  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  discourses,  and  always  '  stuck  to  his  text,'  and  pre- 
sented his  subject  with  clearness  and  force.  His  lan- 
guage was  somewhat  florid,  but  yet  plain,  and  adapted  to 
the  easy  comprehension  of  all.  His  action  in  the  pulpit 
was  highly  impulsive,  yet  natural  and  graceful,  and  hii 
countenance  lighted  up  with  expression.  His  discooFBes 
were  delivered  with  great  animation  and  with  eloquenoe 
and  power,  and  his  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  conscienoei 
of  his  hearers  were  pointed,  forcible,  and  effective.  In 
the  country  around  Chillicothe,  where  the  Doctor  had  lO 
oflten  preached,  he  was  deservedly  very  popular,  and  his 
labors  in  the  pulpit  much  sought  after,  and  at  quarterly 
and  camp  meetings  he  was  always  assigned  one,  at  least, 
of  the  chief  appointments  on  the  Sabbath.  Three  of 
Dr.  Tifl&n*s  sermons,  preached  in  1817,  have  been  given 
in  the  *Ohio  Conference  Offering,'  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons published  in  1861,  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Gaddis.  (See  pp. 
340-360.) 

"  To  the  active  labors  and  influence  of  Dr.  Tiflin,  the 
Church  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man  for  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  Methodism  in  Chilli- 
cothe and  the  surrounding  country. 

^^  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Doctor's  excel- 
lent lady,  whom  he  left  a  widow,  survived  him  but  a  few 
years.  His  four  daughters  are  still  living.  The  eldest 
is  married  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Reynolds,  and  resides  near 
Urbana;  another  married  M.  Scott  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Chil- 
licothe; and  the  youngest  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Come- 
gys,  a  talented  and  skillful  physician  of  Cincinnati.  Iho 
remaining  daughter  ia  xuDimtttiied.    Hia  only  son,  Edwtf^ 
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krker  Tiffin^  chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  and, 
ter  completing  his  studies  and  graduating,  he  spent 
'o  years  in  Paris,  France,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
e  healing  art,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  last 
itumn,  and  took  the  cars  at  New  York  on  his  route 
)me.  At  one  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  way,  where 
e  passengers  breakfasted,  the  train  started  before  he 
id  got  on  again,  and  in  attempting  to  get  on  one  of  the 
n  when  in  motion,  his  foot  slipped  off  the  step,  and  he 
U  on  the  tarack,  and  was  instantly  run  over  by  the 
lieals,  nearly  cutting  off  one  leg  and  one  arm,  both 
Mur  the  body.  He  was  taken  back  to  New  York,  but 
iryived  only  a  few  hours. 

''Dr.  Tiffin,^  it  is  to  be  regretted,  left  no  papers  nor  any 
ritten  memorial  of  his  life.  Most  of  the  foregoing 
emoir  is  drawn  from  memory,  and  relates  to  matters 
leorring  from  tweoty-five  to  almost  fifty  years  ago.  It 
also  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  likeness  left  of  the 
octor  is  a  small  miniature,  which  bears  but  little  resem- 
ance  to  the  original,  and  altogether  Mis  to  give  the 
riking  features  and  fine  expression  of  countenance  of 
le  Doctor.  I  have  been  shown  a  portrait  on  some  bank 
>ted,  which  is  said  to  be  copied  from  the  miniature 
ove  mentioned;  but  it  fails  to  convey  even  what  little 
106  of  likeness  is  found  in  the  miniature.'' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JOHN    A.    GRENADE. 

A  SHOIUD  sketcli  of  thii  woaderftd  wmm,  written  hj  ms 
friADCl  and  brother^  Dr.  Baker,  af  th«  OincinBaii  ^cnU^ 
%ne%j  containing  some  deeply-thrilling  ani  iotersitiag 
ineidentS;  will  be  found  below.  The  Doctor^i  edcetcbk 
prefaced  by  the  following : 

^'I^Aft  AiOTHER; — ^I  am  Brack  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  are  engaged  in  rescoing  from  the  ikadee  of  forget* 
ftdnoM  the  names,  the  labors,  and  privations  of  tkoM 
pious  dead,  who,  in  the  eairly  stages  of  tke  sottkaieBt 
of  the  vast  region  of  this  now  enltivated  and  tmly  ^  greats 
west/  went  forth,  bearing  the  preeions  seed  of  Gospd 
truth,  and  scattering  it  broiidcast  oyer  tke  exteftsiTe 
field.  They  kad,  morally  speaking,  to  fell  the  forest,  to 
clear,  break  up,  and  reclaim  a  soil,  wild  and  luxuriant,  of 
a  vitiated  growth,  and  transform  it  into  a  fruil^nl  firid. 
How  did  those  men  toil  and  suffer  privation!  Surely 
their  names,  their  labors,  their  sufferings,  and  «keir  eino* 
cess  should  be  stereotyped  in  the  records  of  Methodism; 
and  of  the  nation,  in  all  coming  generations.  But,  alas ! 
even  the  names  of  some  of  them  are  almost  forgotten. 
We  hope  you  will  gather  up  many  of  the  fragments  that 
yet  remain.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  your  pen;  and  the 
book  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  hundreds  of  the  pioneers 
of  Methodism  who  yet  linger  on  earth,  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  and  by  thousands  of  their  descendants. 

"I  send  you  herewith  a  few  reminiscences  of  Rev. 
John  A.  Grenade,  known,  in  th.^  d«^a  of  his  itineranoy; 
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ui  the  'wild  man/  Some  points  in  liis  clisraoier  and 
ustoTy  I  Have  learned  from  others,  but  the  pastoral  visit 
[  give  from  memoij. 

*^  Gtodf  in  his  wisdbm,  for  the  aooomplishment  of  his 
[mrposeS;  has,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  chosen  such 
Lnatrumenlalities  as  were  adapted  to  the  times,  oironm* 
stances,  and  state  of  society.  This  is  illustrated  and 
oonfirmed,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  in  the  char- 
aotejr  of  the  eariy  Methodist  preachers  of  this  country. 
Moreover,  times  and  circumstances  tend  to  develop  the 
chancier,  mold  the  habits,  and  shape  the  courses  of 
Men.  Henoe,  'men  for  the  times'  are  the  instruments 
Ood  has  provided  to  meet  emergencies ;  and  where  they 
an  obedient  to  their  call,  and  with  fidelity  attend  to  the 
work  to  which  they  were  destined,  success  ever  has,  and 
ever  will  honor  and  crown  their  efforts;  and  if  some  dis« 
obey,  others  will  be  called.  Thus  are  the  designs  of  Gk>d 
aeeomplished.  Such  men  always  leave  their  impress 
upon  their  age. 

''  Of  several  of  the  Methodist  preachers  who  labored 
in  the  south-west  in  the  days  of  my  childhood,  I  have 
recollections  more  or  less  distinct  Samuel  Douthet  was 
hortatory  and  pathetic;  Balph  Lotspeich,  a  weeping 
prophet ;  Thomas  Wilkerson,  a  son  of  consolation,  whose 
speech  dropped  like  the  gentle  dew;  John  Orane,  a 
warm,  earnest,  eloquent  man.  He,  too,  often  wept  in 
preaching.  Orane  was  a  slender  man,  apparently  feeble, 
very  sealous,  and  abundant  in  labors.  He  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  work  in  1812,  on  Puck  river,  Tennessee,  where  he 
labored  night  and  day,  while  God  himself  was  warning 
the  terrified  inhabitants  by  '  terribly  shaking  the  earth.' 
James  Axley,  droll,  witty,  argumentative,  and  often  pow- 
erful. I  heard  him  last  at  a  camp  meeting  in  Tennessee, 
in  1819.  There  are  others  of  whom  I  could  speak. 
Amoag  them  bU,  however,  Grenade  waa  the '  &m  oi  ^\i0Qa^ 
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der/  The  Tiflit'to  my  Other's  family^,  when  lie  tnmled 
the  Holston  circuity  impressed  him  upon  my  memory  so 
as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"Of  the  parentage,  nativity,  or  early  life  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ade I  know  nothing.  When  I  saw  him  at  my  father's, 
in  1803;  he  was,  as  I  suppose,  near  thirty  yiinrs  of  age. 
He  was  about  medium  hight,  but  slender;  of  a  quick  and 
elastic  step ;  formed  for  action.  His  voice  was  full  and 
musical;  his  eye  keen, piierc^;  and,  when  speaking,  hii 
jesticulations  were  violent  He  was  a  man  of  respecta- 
ble education,  a  physician,  and  a  poet.  His  temperament 
was  ardent,  or,  as  Martin  Luther  said  of  himself,  he  wai 
'choleric  by  nature.' 

''  After  his  conversion,  if  my  impressions  are  correct; 
he  lost  his  evidence  of  justification  and  all  his  religioni 
enjoyment,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  preach.  But 
the  Spirit  of  God  pursued  him,  and,  though  he  tried  to 
shake  off  his  convictions  of  duty,  he  was  brought  to  see 
and  feel  his  perilous  condition  so  sensibly  as  to  excite  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions  and  alarm.  The  enemy,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  condition,  suggested  that  his  dea* 
tiny  was  now  sealed ;  that  he  had  '  grieved  the  Spirit  of 
God  whereby  he  had  been  sealed ;'  that  he  had  *  sinned 
against  the  Holy  Ghost;'  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and 
his  doom  unalterably  sealed.  He  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  his  spirit  sank  within  him.  Now  it  was  he 
'  found  trouble  and  sorrow ;'  yea,  '  the  pains  of  hell  got 
hold  upon  him,'  and  now  for  a  season  the  billows  of  the 
Divine  wrath  seemed  to  overwhelm  him.  He  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  despair,  and  here  he  struggled  long  and 
hard.  While  thus  drinking  the  'cup  of  trembling,'  the 
wormwood  and  gall,  he  wandered  in  forests  and  mount- 
ains, by  day  and  by  night,  scarcely  taking  sufficient  rest 
or  nourishment  to  sustain  nature,  bewailing  his  lost — as 
be  believed — ^his  ho^leBS  Qondltiou  and  fearftU  destiny. 
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fe  waa  in  this  state  of  mind  lie  composed  some  of  his 
loumful  and  penitential  poems^  as  he  doubtless  thought 
nd  feared^  the  funeral  dirges  of  all  his  hopes.  But 
hough  bordering  on  despair,  he  continued  to  pour  out 
ds  soul  in  prayer,  still  cherishing  a  faint  hope  that  mercy 
night  poaribly  yet  be  extended  to  him^  and  the  vials  of 
Divine  wrath  be  turned  aside.  Often  did  he  wrestle  as 
n  an  agony,  pleading  with  Gtod  for  mercy.  It  was  in 
sonsequence  of  his  thus  wandering  alone,  bewailing  hia 
Bondition,  and  reusing  to  be  comforted,  that  he  first 
sbtained  the  appellation  of  the  'wild  man,^  which  cog- 
nomen consorted  equally  well  with  his  subsequent  zeal 
and  the  character  of  his  efforts  as  a  minister. 

<<  When  he  obtained  deliverance  it  was  sudden — instan- 
taneous as  the  lightning's  flash.  As  he  lay  alone  upon 
the  ground,  looking  up  toward  heaven  with  mingled  hope 
and  despair,  a  light  from  heaven  shone  round  about  him, 
dispelling  his  gloomy  forebodings,  and  filling  his  soul  with 
unutterable  peace  and  joy.  It  was  a  complete  triumph. 
The  transition  was  so  sudden,  so  great,  that  the  morning 
of  rapturous  joy  was  now  as  overwhelming  as  had  been 
the  long,  dark  night  of  his  sorrow.  In  the  poem  com- 
memorative of  this  event,  and  which  I  heard  him  sing 
with  the  deepest  emotions,  are  the  following  stanzas : 

*  One  evening,  pensive  as  I  lay 

Alone  upon  the  ground. 
As  I  to  Ood  began  to  pray, 
A  light  shone  all  around. 

Glory  to  God!  I  loudly  cried, 

My  sins  are  all  forgiven ; 
For  me,  for  me  the  Savior  died ; 

My  peace  is  made  Tvith  heav*n.' 

'^  Having  been  thus  severely  schooled  by  experience  in 
the  evils  of  sin,  and  having  tasted  the  joys  of  salvation^ 
he  became  exeeedinglj  xealovis  ibr  the  honor  of  \2biX  QtcA. 
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whose  meroj  had  so  maryelously  saved  him,  and,  deeply 
eoncerned  for  the  salvation  of  his  perishing  fellow-men, 
he  immediately  engaged  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance. 

''Mr.  Grenade  entered  the  traveling  connection  in 
1802,  in  the  Western  conference,  and  was  appointed  that 
year  to  Oreen  circuit,  with  Moses  Floyd  in  charge.  In 
1808  he  was  appdnted  to  Holston  circuit,  with  Thomas 
Milligan  in  ohai^ ;  but  Milligan  was  afterward  sent  to 
Clinch,  and  Grenade  was  left  in  charge.  The  Holston 
circuit  then  embraced  a  large  extent  of  country  in  East 
Tennessee,  in  the  bounds  of  which  my  father  then  lived. 
Whether  Qrenade  was  left  with  or  without  a  colleague,  1 
know  not  j  one  thing  is  certain,  however,  he  was  abund- 
ant in  labors,  insomuch  that  his  career  as  an  itinerant 
was  brief.  His  circuits  were  large,  his  rides  long,  and 
much  of  the  time  he  labored  both  day  and  night,*  for 
where  he  had  not  regular  appointments,  his  zeal  and  ex- 
traordinary labors  rendered  him  so  notorious  that  the 
people  would  throng  him.  Though  often  coy,  shy,  and 
fearful  of  approaching  too  near,  yet  they  flocked  to  see 
and  hear  him }  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  speak  for  his 
Master ;  ever  ready  to  warn,  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  to 
pray,  or  to  sing,  as  opportunity  offered  or  occasion  re- 
quired. He  obeyed  the  injunction,  *Work  while  it  is 
called  to-day.'  Such  was  his  zeal  for  God,  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  souls  of  men,  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten himself,  or  to  disregard  the  effects  of  his  excessive 
labors  upon  his  own  frail  constitution ;  and  his  success 
may  be  learned  from  the  official  reports  from  the  fields  of 
his  toil. 

"At  this  time  my  father  resided  on  Roseberry  creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Holston  river,  in  Knox  county, 
Tennessee.     About  two  miles  distant  was  a  preaching- 
place;  where  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
jMreaohing;  and  where  my  iwo  «\^tia^  lAa^t^^  iAAn.t  ihli 
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dme^  joined  the  little  society.  It  was  dnrlDg  this  year,  I 
^bink,  in  the  month  of  June^  and  about  two  months  before 
my  father's  death,  that  Mr.  Grenade  made  one  of  his 
primitive  pastoral  visits  to  our  family.  Though  I  was 
then  but  a  ohild,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  this  visit. 
Some  of  the  family  had  been  to  hear  him  preach,  and  ho 
same  home  with  them.  Soon  after  they  returned  from 
meeting  word  was  sent  to  my  uncle's  family,  who  lived 
on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  I  think  to  some  other  near 
neighbors,  that  Mr.  Grenade  was  there,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  and  converse  with  as  many  as  could  conven- 
iently collect.  Soon  after  dinner  the  family  were  col- 
lected. My  uncle's  family,  with  others,  came  in.  All 
being  seated  in  the  largest  room  of  the  farm-house — ^we 
had  no  parlors  in  the  country  in  those  days — the  table 
was  set  out  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  and  the  books 
placed  upon  it.  The  preacHer  then  came  from  his  room, 
was  introduced  to  the  company,  and  then  took  his  sta- 
tion by  the  table,  my  father  sitting  by  his  side.  He  first 
read  a  portion  of  Scriptu|^,  sung  a  hymn,  and  prayed. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  earnestness,  fervor,  and  unction 
of  his  prayer.  He  then  gave  an  exhortation,  in  which 
he  waxed  quite  warm,  frequently  moving  the  table  for- 
ward before  him,  till  at  the  close  of  his  exhortation  it 
stood  near  the  center  of  the  room.  His  hearers,  except 
my  father  and  elder  sisters,  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
stentorian  addresses,  kept  as  respectful  and  non-committal 
a  distance  as  the  dimensions  of  the  domestic  chapel 
would  permit.  And  as  to  my  little  self,  being  among 
the  youngest  of  his  auditors,  and  extremely  timid  by 
nature,  I  was  partly  hid  in  the  bushes  in  the  fireplace. 
It  was  customary  in  those  days,  in  the  warm  season  of 
the  year,  to  clean  out  this  recess,  paint  the  hearth,  and 
adorn  it  with  green  bushes  from  the  woods  and  flowers 
finom  the  gurden.  The  exhortation  over  Yie  aixi%  MQK^ 
26* 
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and  then  proceeded  to  speak  penonalljtoeacli  indiTidttti 
present  Well  de  I  remember  irliat  a  ekill  ran  over  Ate 
when,  in  passing  round  the  room  in  his  earnest  manner; 
nibbing  his  handS;  he  came  opposite  to  where  I  sat; 
reaching  forth  his  hand^  and  laying  it  npon  my  head; 
implored  the  blessing  of  ^Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bnsh' 
to  rest  upon  the  child.  At  that  moment  my  heart  seemed 
to  sink  within  me;  but  < coupled  with  fear'  was  a  rerer- 
ence  for  the  man.  I  wept^  I  loved  him;  for  I  really 
believed  he  wished  us  i^l  to  be  saved.  Afber  eoiiverdifrg 
with,  and  earnestly  exhorting  all  in  the  room,  he  cami 
again  to  the  place  of  beginning;  and  never  shdl  I  forget 
the  attitude  in  which  he  stood  before  my  father.  Bub- 
bing  his  hands  briskly,  lifting  his  feet  alternately,  and 
letting  them  down  with  no  veiy  slow  or  light  tread, 
breathing  deep  inspirations  drawn  through  his  teeth,  hd 
almost  literally  danced,  like  David  before  the  ark.  After 
indulging  for  some  moments  in  this  ebullition  of  feeling, 
in  which  not  a  word  was  spoken,  his  fall  soul  found 
vent  in  an  outburst  of  blessing  and  thanksgiving  to  God 
that,  though  the  harvest  was  large,  and  the  laborers  so 
few  in  that  region,  he  had  found  one  who  was  laboring 
fkithfully  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  He  then  walked  the  room  for  some  time,  singing 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  mostly  of  his  own  composing. 
Uis  earnest  manner,  the  shrill  and  musical  tones  of  his 
voice,  his  speaking  eye,  now  beaming  with  joy,  and  now 
suffused  with  tears,  alternating  with  the  varied  emotions 
of  his  ardent  soul,  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  mighty^ 
thoughts  that  were  struggling  within  and  seeking  an 
utterance,  made  such  an  impression  upon  my  heart  at 
the  time,  that  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  with  all  its 
vicissitudes,  has  not  erased.  I  even  yet  recollect  some 
of  the  stanzas  he  there  sung,  especially  those  relating 
to  ki»  own  experience)  \n  ivVaoii  \l^  «k^  ^^^Ij  ^^ortrays 
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^tai^d  fi>ith  his  irild  and  bitter  wail  of  despair : 

*  0,  that  I  were  some  bird  or  beast ; 

8oBM  wol^  or  stork,  or  ami  I  f 

Some  loftj  tree  should  bear  my  nett, 
Or  through  the  desert  prowl.' 

And  then  his  jejfol  deliverance,  as  given  above.  This 
itanza  is,  I  think,  nearij  verhaHm  from  his  experiencei 
as  originallj  versified  bj  himself. 

^^  At  the  close  of  these  setvices,  which,  to  the  best  of 
mj  recollection,  lasted  not  less  thlin  two  hours,  the  com- 
pany retired  with  his  blessing.  This  interview,  I  pre- 
some,  was  never  forgotten  by  any  who  were  then  present. 
Such  pastoral  visits  were  seldom  in  those  days,  and  such 
a  one  I  have  not  witnessed  since.  The  evening  was 
i^ent  by  Mr.  Grenade  and  my  father  in  conversation  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  their  work — the  work  of  sav- 
ing souls.  These  were  times  that  demanded  and  called 
into  requisition  all  the  wisdom,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
patient  perseverance  of  the  few  and  widely-scattered 
laborers  then  in  the  field. 

'^  The  next  morning,  after  family  worship  and  an  early 
breakfast,  these  servants  of  God,  with  renewed  vows  of 
fidelity  in  their  work,  parted  for  the  last  time.  In  a  few 
weeks  from  this  time  my  father  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy. Though  he  fell  unexpectedly,  in  high  health, 
and  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  he  fell  with  the  trumpet 
at  his  mouth.  It  was  on  the  Sabbath.  He  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  preach  at  eleven  o'clock  that  day,  but  his 
work  was  done.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  heard  breathing  in  an  unusual  and  laborious  manner. 
In  a  few  moments  a  light  was  procured,  and  his  family 
gathered  around  his  bed.  But  he  spoke  not;  death  was 
doing  its  work  in  a  summary  manner;  and  he 

'CeaMed  Mt  onoe  to  work  and  live.* 
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'^I  kave  said  Grenade  was  a  poet.  His  poetiy  mi 
characteristic  of  the  man^  and  hia  style  as  a  preacher 
bold,  towering,  often  tinctured  with  the  ^awfully  sub- 
lime/ yet  flowing  with  ease  and  naturalness,  and  some- 
times extremely  tender  and  pathetic.  In  my  childhood 
I  memorized  many  of  his  'spiritual  songs;'  but  have  for- 
gotten most  of  them.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  ia 
their  original  dress  for  many  years,  and  fear  they  are  'out 
of  print.'  Some  vestiges  of  them,  occasionally  found  in 
compilations,  are  so  mangled  and  distorted  that  the 
author,  if  living,  would  hardly  recognize  them. 

''  Mr.  Grenade  labored  but  three  years  as  an  itinerant 
His  zeal  carried  him  beyond  his  strength,  and  under  hii 
indefatigable  labors  and  exposures  in  the  new  settlement 
his  health  failed,  and  he  located.  My  last  information 
of  him  was,  that  he  was  practicing  medicine  somewhere 
in  south-western  Tennessee.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THX    WXS9S&N    MEtHODIST   BOOK    OONOXEN. 

A  BKBTOH  of  the  hifltoxy  of  this  institution^  so  inti-* 
matelj  connected  with  the  interests  of  Methodism  in  the 
west^  should  perhaps  have  been  embraced  in  our  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Methodism  in  Cincinnati ; 
bat  as  the  Western  Book  Concern  never  has  been^  and 
never  was  designed  to  be  locai  in  its  operations;  but  to 
embrace  the  entire  west  and  south  in  the  sphere  of  its 
labors,  we  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  assign  to 
it  a  separate  chapter. 

The  General  conference  of  1787,  having  founded  a 
Book  Concern  in  Philadelphia,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  appropriated  mostly  to  the  establishment  of  Cokes- 
bury  College  and  district  schools,  and  which  underwent 
changes  and  modifications,  from  time  to  ^me,  in  its  pol- 
icy, till  it  was  removed  to  New  York  in  1804,  finally  de- 
termined to  devote  the  most  of  the  profits  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Concern  and  the  increasing  of  the  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  books.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1820,  it  was  resolved  that  a  branch  should  be  located  in 
Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  conferences 
West  of  the  mountains  with  Methodist  books.  The  books 
irom  New  York  were  at  that  time  wagoned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  thence  to  Pittsburg,  where  they  were 
shipped  on  the  Ohk)  river  for  Cincinnati. 

If  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  an  individ- 
ual had  been  passing  along  Elm-street,  between  Fourths 
wid  Fifth  sMetg^  be  irosid  have  aeen,  on  i\i«  oo^nv^^ 
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of  Elm  and  Fifth  streets^  a  small  office^  over  the  door 
of  which  be  could  have  read,  on  a  small,  rude  sign, 
*' Methodist  Book  Room."  And  it  was  a  "room/*  sure 
enough ',  for  in  its  fifteen  by  twenty  capacity  great  opera- 
tions were  performed.  Like  the  log-cabins  of  our  fath- 
ers, in  which  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room, 
chamber,  and  parlor  were  all  in  one,  this  ''Book  Eoom" 
comprised  the  depository,  packing-room,  counting-room, 
and  Agent's  office.  It  was  also,  to  some  extent,  like  the 
present  Book  Boom,  a  kind  of  preacher's  exchange. 
But,  as  we  were  going  to  say,  had  the  individual  we  hvn 
supposed  passing  along  been  disposed  to  have  looked 
within,  he  would  have  found  a  plain  but  intelligent- 
looking  man  behind  the  counter,  or  at  the  desk,  or 
bending  oyer  a  box  of  books  which  he  might  have  been 
packing  or  unpacking,  ready  to  receive  and  wait  upon 
him  with  words  of  kindness,  proceeding  from  an  open, 
generous  heart.  That  man  was  Martin  Enter,  afterward 
President  of  Alleghany  College  and  the  master  spirit 
of  the  Texas  pioneers,  where  he  labored,  suffered,  and 
died,  giving  up  his  martyr  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  Savior,  who  called  him  away  from  the  halls  of 
learning  to  traverse  the  wilds  of  Texas,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church  in  that  infant  republic.  But  to 
return  from  our  digression.  In  that  small  store,  had  the 
inquiry  been  made,  there  might  have  been  found  the 
works  of  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Clarke,  and  Coke^  together 
with  the  Journals  of  Asbury  and  the  Hymn-Book  and 
Discipline.  There,  also,  he  might  have  subscribed  for 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Zion's  Herald ;  and,  had  he 
desired  to  have  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  he  might 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  General  Minutes.  But  stay, 
gentle  reader,  we  are  a  little  too  fast.  The  oldest  Book 
Agent  now  living  is  lieTe  \)^  out  %\^^)  voA^^  mil  comt^ 
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m  by  telling  you  that  if  you  purchased  any  of  these 
books,  you  were  obliged  to  do  it  on  the  wholesale  prin< 
ciple,  as  the  idea  of  a  retail  taka-room  was  not  thought 
of  in  that  day.  Whenever  an  individual  member  of  the 
Ohurch  in  the  vicinity  wished  to  obtain  either  of  the 
books  named,  he  would  eall  at  or  send  a  message  to  the 
house  of  brother  Buter,  close  by  the  Book  Eoom,  where 
it  could  be  had. 

Such  was  the  Western  Book  Concern  in  the  year  1820, 
Airty-four  years  ago.  What  it  has  been  since,  and 
fhrough  all  the  progressive  stages  of  its  development  till 
the  present  time,  we  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  describe. 
At  first  it  was  a  mere  depository,  not  even  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  parent  Concern  at  New  York,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  neither  expected  nor  desired  that  it  should 
^g&g®  iQ  the  publication  of  any  books.  All  that  was 
published  by  Br.  Enter,  during  his  connection  with  the 
Concern,  was  a  Scriptural  Catechism  and  Primer;  but 
these  were  on  his  own  individual  responsibility.  Under 
all  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
called  to  carry  on  the  business,  the  Doctor  managed  it 
well ;  and,  though  the  total  receipts  for  the  first  year  did 
not  amount  to  as  much  as  is  now  received  sometimes  in  a 
hw  days,  being  little  over  four  thousand  dollars,  yet,  con* 
lidering  the  times,  it  was  a  pretty  good  business. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  specific  rule  in  the  Discipline 
which  rendered  an  Agent  ineligible  to  re-election  after 
he  bad  been  serving  in  that  office  eight  years.  Dr. 
Buter's  term  having  expired  by  limitation  in  1828,  the 
General  conference,  which  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  elected 
the  Key.  Charles  HoUiday  as  Agent  of  the  Concern  in 
Cincinnati.  As  the  successor  of  Dr.  Ruter,  he  set  him* 
self  to  work  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness, which,  though  at  that  time  was  not  very  intricate, 
iftill  required  soiAe  knowledge  of  the  book  \m!BaiQ«&. 
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BesideB;  at  that  time  there  were  no  clerks  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  establishment^  like  the  Messrs.  Kilbreth^  Phil- 
lips^ and  Doughty,  and  others,  to  whom  the  Agents  could 
look  for  itrfonnation ;  and,  hence,  they  had  to  begin  with 
the  A  B  C  of  the  Concern,  and  study  out  its  policy  and 
operations  as  opportunity  presented  and  as  circumstances 
might  require.     In  process  of  time  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  Book  Boom  to  another  place,  and,  accord- 
ingly, brother  Holliday  rented  a  house  on  George-street, 
between  Bace  and  Elm,  and  appropriated  the  &ont  room 
for  the  storage  and  package  of  books  and  every  thii^ 
else  belonging  to  the  establishment     After  occupying 
this  location  for  upward  of  two  years,  it  was  thought  b^at 
to  make  another  removal,  and  the  Concern  was  accord- 
ingly removed  to  the  west  side  of  Walnut,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  in  a  stone  building,  which  is  still 
standing,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Baker  and  Walnut 
streets,  Mr.  Henry  Shaffer,  who  is  still  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati, being  a  clerk.     Greater  facilities  were  afforded 
here  for  carrying  on  the  operations,  83  it  was  in  a  more 
business  part  of  the  city.     The  Concern  occupied  thii 
location  till  the  General  conference  of  1832,  when  it  was 
determined  that  its  operations  should  be  enlarged  by  tbe 
appointment  of  two  Agents  and  the  removal  to  a  still 
more  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and  one  more  favorable 
to  business  facilities.     Accordingly,  the  Bev.  C.  Holliday 
was  re-elected  Principal  and  the  Bev.  John  F.  Wright 
Assistant  Book  Agent,  and  the  establishment  was  again 
removed,  to  the  west  side  of  Main-street,  a  few  doon 
above  Sixth-street,  in  a  storehouse  owned  by  Josiah  JjXW' 
rence,  Esq.     Here  the  operations  of  the  Concern  weK^ 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  efficiency  in  supplying  the  west- 
ern and  southern  country  with  Methodist  literature  be- 
came apparent  to  all.     The  demand  for  Hymn-Books  and 
DiBoiplineB,  partiouLatl^,  luL^^vn^  ^gceatlj  inoxwMd^  and  14 
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being  difficult  at  all  times  to  supply  this  demand^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  modes  of 
transportation^  it  was  determined  to  publish  these  works 
in  the  west,  which,  in  due  time,  was  done,  the  Hymn- 
Book  being  the  first  book  published  by  authority.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1834  the  publication  of  the  West- 
em  Christian  Advocate  was  commenced  at  the  Concern, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Morris  was  appointed  Editor. 
This  paper  has  been  increasing  its  patronage  subscription 
list  from  that  time,  during  all  the  periods  of  its  history, 
to  the  present  day.  No  Church  paper  in  the  country  has 
been  more  popular,  or  received  a  more  extensive  patron- 
age, and  had  a  greater  circulation,  than  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate.  But  more  of  this  auon.  In  the 
ysar  1836  the  General  conference  struck  out  of  the  Dii- 
dpline  the  provision  which  limited  the  office  of  Book 
Agent  to  eight  years,  and  the  Agents  of  the  Western 
Book  Concern  were  not  required  to  act  any  longer  in  a 
labordinate  capacity  to  the  New  York  Concern,  but  to 
"co-operate  with  them."  They  were  also  authorized  to 
publish  any  book  in  the  General  Catalogue  when,  in  their 
judgment  and  that  of  the  Book  Committee,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  provided 
that  they  should  not  publish  type  editions  of  such  books 
as  were  stereotyped  at  New  York.  The  conference  also 
appointed  an  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate.  The  persons  elected  were  Rev.  Charles 
Elliott,  D.  B.,  Principal,  and  Rev.  William  Phillips, 
Assistant  Editor.  The  Book  Agents  were  also  authorized, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Book  Committee, 
to  procure  a  lot  of  ground,  and  erect  thereon  suitable 
buildings  for  a  printing  office,  Book  Room,  and  bindery; 
amd  for  that  end  they  were  allowed  to  appropriate  such 
moneys  in  their  hands  as  they  could  spare  from  the  Con- 
cern, together  with  any  dooatioua  that  might  \>e  xda^^^  i^x 

26 
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that  purpose  in  the  west.  At  this  conferenee  Bev.  J.  F. 
Wright  was  elected  Principal  and  Rev.  h,  Swormstedt, 
Assistant  Agent.  After  much  consultation,  »  lot  on  tbe 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Main  streets^  known  as  the  St. 
Clair  property^  on  which  stood  the  mansion  of  Greneral 
St.  Clair,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  was  selected  as  tbe 
site.  In  its  day  this  was  regarded  as  a  princely  mansion, 
and  even  yet  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
old  pile.  Around  it,  could  its  history  be  written,  might 
doubtless  be  gathered  many  thrilling  recollections  of 
olden  time.  Here,  doubtless;  many  a  levee  and  soiree 
has  been  held  by  the  officers  of  old  Fort  Washington  and 
the  army  of  General  St.  Clair.  It  stood  back  upward  of 
a  hundred  feet  from  Main-street,  in  the  center  of  the  lot, 
and  hence  it  was  not  necessary  to  remove  it  for  tbe 
buildings  which  were  to  be  erected.  But  more  of  tbis 
mansion  hereafter. 

Preparations  were  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  putting 
up  the  necessary  buildings,  and  a  printing  office,  in  due 
course  of  time,  was  erected,  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  four 
stories  high,  and  sufficiently  large  for  all  the  purposes 
of  printing.  The  first  book  printed  and  published  by 
the  Concern  from  manuscript  was  Phillips's  Strictures, 
the  publication  of  which  was  ordered  by  tbe  Ohio  con- 
ference. We  have  already  made  an  allusion  to  this  work 
in  our  sketch  of  its  author.  The  next  work  was  the 
Wyandott  Mission,  which  was  followed  by  Morris's  Ser- 
mons, Life  of  Roberts,  Power  on  Universalism,  Tomlin- 
son's  Millennium,  Shaffer  on  Baptism,  History  of  Ger- 
man Missions,  House's  Sketches,  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sears, 
Anecdotes  of  Wesley,  Prison  Life,  History  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missions,  Ohio  Conference  Offering,  Butler's 
Analogy  with  Analysis,  Objections  to  Calvinism,  Carrcdl's 
Exposition,  Morris's  Miscellany,  Domestic  Piety,  Memoir 
of  Gurley,  Life  of  Quinn,  I^arrabee's  Evidences,  Life  of 
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Collins^  American  Slavery^  Wesloj  and  his  Ooadjutors, 
Letters  to  Schod  GirlS;  Lorrain's  Sea-Sermons,  Miley  on 
Class  Meetings,  Life  and  Times  of  Wiley,  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Finley,  Positive  Theology,  Asbury  and  his 
Coadjutors,  Life  of  Gatch,  etc.  We  may  not  have  given 
these  in  the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished; but  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
sketch,  and  the  reader  can  see  what  has  been  done  since 
1836  in  the  publication  of  original  works.  Besides  these, 
Bumerous  reprints,  both  English  and  German,  in  the 
latt^  of  which  are  several  original  publications,  and  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets  and  tracts,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time.  For  many 
ef  the  reprints  duplicate  stereotype  plates  were  received 
fiom  the  Concern  in  New  York. 

In  the  year  1889  a  charter  for  the  Western  Book  Con- 
eern  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio.  In  the 
year  1840  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Wright  was  re-elected,  and  Rev. 
L.  Swormstedt  continued  Assistant  Agent,  at  which  time 
the  Agents  were  authorized  to  publish  a  monthly  period- 
ieal  adapted  to  the  ladies.  This  work  was  commenced  in 
Januaiy,  1841,  with  the  title  of  "  Ladies'  Repository  and 
Gatherings  of  the  West  /'  and  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline,  As- 
sistant Editor  of  the  Advocate,  was  appointed  its  Editor. 
The  Agents  also  had  authority  to  publish  any  book  which 
had  not  previously  been  published  by  the  Agents  at  New 
York,  when  in  their  judgment,  and  that  of  the  Book 
Committee,  the  demand  for  such  publication  would  jus- 
tify, uid  the  interest  of  the  Church  required  it.  They 
were,  however,  prohibited  from  reprinting  any  of  the 
larger  works,  such  as  the  Commentaries,  quarto  Bibles, 
etc.  They  were  also  authorized  to  publish  such  books 
and  tracts  as  were  recommended  by  the  General  confer- 
ence, and  any  new  works  which  the  editors  should  ap- 
prove^ and  the  Book  Committee  and  annual  ^ut^t^Ti^ 
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recommend.  This  year  a  Oerman  paper,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Oerman  Methodists^  was  established  at  Cincinnati, 
entitled  Der  ChrUdiche  Ajpologete,  and  the  Bey.  William 
Nast  was  elected  Editor.  The  Agents  were  also,  by  a  rale 
passed  at  this  conference,  required  to  remit  to  the  Agents 
at  New  York,  as  largely  and  frequently  as  their  fonds 
would  allow,  and  to  the  full  amount  of  stock  furnished^ 
if  practicable.  They  were  also  required  to  remit  all  mxt- 
plus  funds  not  required  for  carrying  on  the  business,  (o 
be  added  to  the  profits  of  the  Concern  at  New  York. 

In  process  of  time  a  lot  adjoining  the  St.  Clair  maa* 
sion  was  purchased,  and  after  the  Book  Concern  proper 
was  erected,  a  large  four-story  building  was  placed  upon 
it,  which  is  occupied  by  stores,  the  rent  of  which  yieldi 
a  handsome  income.  The  entire  lot,  on  which  stand 
both  of  the  buildings,  is  upward  of  one  hundred  feei^ 
fronting  on  Main-street,  and  runs  entirely  back  to  the 
alley,  inclosed  on  Eighth-street,  from  the  Book  Boom  to 
the  printing  office,  by  a  high  brick  wall.  The  main 
building  is  upward  of  fifty  feet  front,  and  upward  of  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  six  stories  high,  two  having  been 
added  the  past  year.  The  first  floor  in  front  is  divided 
into  a  large  sales-room  and  clerks'  offices,  in  the  rear  of 
which  is  the  office  of  the  Agents.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  sales-room  is  a  private  room,  fitted  up  with 
great  neatness,  for  the  Book  Committee,  or  the  transac- 
tion of  any  business  connected  with  the  Concern.  In 
one  side  of  this  room  has  been  built  a  substantial  brick 
vault,  with  iron  doors,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  ao- 
count-books,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  front  rooms  is  the 
packing  department,  which  extends  the  whole  width  of 
the  building.  On  the  second  floor,  over  the  front  roomf^ 
is  the  depository  for  the  books  of  the  General  Catalogue 
and  the  Sunday  school  publications  are  in  the  rear,  as 
also  the  Grerman  publications  and  tracts.    The  rooms  out 
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tlie  third  §Mt  «tii  <^ooapied  by  three  embosBing-presseSi 
whieli  are  ^v«rk^  and  heated  bj  steam  from  the  boiler 
nnder  Uie  ywd  of  the  printing  office.  In  this  room  there 
are  thirteen  hands  constantly  employed.  The  fourth 
story  is  «bo  occupied  with  the  bindery,  in  which  there 
are  sixteen  hands.  The  fifth  story,  which  is  exclusively 
ocoapied  by  females,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
White,  is  devoted  to  those  branches  of  the  business  in- 
duded  in  the  l^ndery  appropriate  to  females,  such  as 
folding,  sewing,  stitching,  gathering,  collating,  etc.  In 
this  department  there  are  thirty-six  girls.  The  sixth 
story  is  a  general  depository  for  stock.  The  whole  estab- 
liehment  is  heated  with  steam,  which  is  conducted 
through  pipes  from  the  boiler  all  through  the  building. 
The  first  story  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  often  nec- 
essary during  dark  days,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  whole  establishment  has  recently  under- 
gone a  most  complete  and  thorough  repair  and  remodel- 
ing, and  every  department  is  reduced  to  a  system  of 
operations  which  would  compare  favorably  with  any  simi- 
kr  establishment.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  at 
present  in  the  Book  Eoom  is  eight,  beside  two  or  three 
in  the  mailing  department.  The  whole  number  of  hands 
in  the  bindery,  exclusive  of  the  foreman,  Mr.  Yande- 
water,  is  sixty-four,  of  which  twenty-eight  are  males  and 
thirty-six  are  females. 

We  now  come  to  describe  the  printing  office;  but 
before  doing  so,  as  it  is  on  our  way,  we  will  ask  our 
reader  to  pass  with  us  out  of  the  Book  Room,  on  Main- 
street,  and,  taming  to  the  right,  enter  with  us  an  avenue 
between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  the  building  appro- 
priated to  stores,  which  will  conduct  us  to  the  old  man- 
sioB,  alluded  to  above.  A  fire  having  recently  occurred 
in  an  adjoining  building,  which  destroyed  part  of  the 
roiCof  the  **muuuQD/'  the  heavy  and  elabovatel^-wcQu^ht 

26* 
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cornice  which  once  ornamented  this  ancient  building  hm 
been  removed^  and  the  walls  mn  up,  the  better  to  protect 
the  building  from  such  accidents  in  future.     Before  us 
is  the  spacious  double  doorway,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
massy  door-stone,  which  has  been  pressed  by  the  feet  of 
many  who  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  the  tomb. 
At  the  left,  on  entering,  you  will  discover  over  the  door, 
^'  Library."  viThis  room  is  nicely  fitted  up  with  cases  for 
books  on  all  sides;  and  here  may  be  found  a  large,  aod, 
in  some  respects,  rare  and  curious  library.     Many  to 
ancient  tome  of  Latin  and  Greek,  over  which  the  '^  old 
man  learned"  has  pored,  in  the  days  when  tied  to  (he 
linguistic  chair  in  college,  or  searching  for  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Tridentine  councils,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent  to  the  world  a  true  delineation  of  the  Mother  of 
Harlots  or  the  Man  of  Sin.     But  this  library  is  not  rich 
in  patristic  lore  alone;  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
Biblical  literature,  and  a  considerable  of  what  may  be 
called  general  and  polite.     The  rooms  on  the  right  are  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Boyd,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Concern,  while  the  rear  below  is  occupied  by  the  faithful 
Charles,  the  messenger.     Let  us  now  ascend  the  ancient 
stairway.     Two  flights  and  we  reach  the  landing,  in  front 
of  which   is  the  room  occupied  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository,  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.     To  look 
at  the  Doctor's  case,  which  stands   to  the  left  there, 
against  the  wall,  with  pigeon-boxes  labeled  to  receive 
exchange  periodicals,  such  as  quarterlies  and  monthlies, 
and  the  most  of  which  seem  to  be  occupied,  you  would 
think  the  organ  of  order  was  strongly  developed ;  and  it 
may  be  for  aught  we  know;  but  if  you  will  cast  a  glance 
at  his  table  you  would  be  led  to  infer  almost  any  thing 
else.     Perhaps,  like  ourself,  he  is  a  great  lover  of  order, 
but  can't  take  the  time  always  to  put  his  odds  and  ends 
to  rights.     He  is,   however,  quite  good-natured,  and, 
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i  he  don't  like  to  be  bored  mucb^  yet  will  not 
6  nerroos  and  lose  bis  balance  at  our  prying  looks, 
ill  perceive^  bowever,  tbat  be  bas  a  sanguine  tem- 
ent^  and  it  won't  do  to  try  bim  too  mucb;  so  we  will 
ito  tbe  next  apartment.  It  would  be  well  enougb, 
using,  to  say,  tbat  tbe  Doctor  is  winning  golden 
I  for  tbe  Repository,  as  tbe  increase  in  tbe  subscrip- 
ist  will  abundantly  sbow.  Tbis  narrow  room  is 
ed  by  Dr.  Nast,  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Apologist,  and 
ostle  of  tbe  Germans.  Tbere  seems  to  be  a  Ger- 
ir  diffused  all  around  tbis  apartment.  Tbe  Doctor 
is  desk  writing  an  editorial,  or  perbaps  translating, 
may  be  poring  over  German  and  Latin  Commenta- 
)r  tbe  purpose  of  consulting  autborities  in  making 
xposition.  He  is  a  kind,  good-natured  man,  a 
bolar,  and  an  earnest,  evangelical  preacber.  His 
bis  papers,  bis  assistant,  and  bis  very  stove  and 
all  seem  to  be  German ;  and,  as  we  don't  under- 
his  language,  let  us  go  into  the  next  room.  On 
;bt  tbere,  sitting  on  tbat  rocking-cbair,  witb  one 
ff,  and  tbe  otber  slip-sbod,  witb  a  pile  of  old  manu- 
and  papers,  and  a  stray  old  book  or  two,  lying  on 
)le  in  glorious  con^ion,  sits  Dr.  Elliott.  See  bow 
intly  be  nods  and  shakes  his  massy  head  as  be 
)n,  with  bis  spectacles  on  the  top  of  bis  bead  I  He 
angry  nor  excited,  though  be  thus  frowns  and 
bis  head ;  for  be  is  good-natured  and  clever,  but 
leeply  engaged  and  interested.  He  is  an  intellect- 
sint;  and  though  be  looks  rough  and  unpolished  in 
to  his  personnel,  yet,  like  tbe  lumbering  road- 
of  olden  time,  he  bears  a  precious  freight — all 

^ou  see  on  the  left  there,  standing  by  a  desk,  witb 
[  slips  of  paper  witb  different  headings  lying  before 
tnd  tbe  latest  paperS;  a  foot  oi  two  tbi^k,  n.^tL^ 
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piled  np  on  the  table  beside  him^  a  pale,  att6niiated4ook* 
ing  joung  man  ?  In  one  band  is  a  pen,  and  in  the  otbei^  I 
fearing  some  official  will  carry  tbem  off — ^is  datched  mik  . 
nervous  energy  a  pair  of  long,  sharp-pointed  scisson. 
Well,  that  is  the  Assistant  Editor,  to  whom  you  ace  ia- 
debted  for  all  the  news-items,  general  and  local,  in  tlie 
Advocate,  appropriately  arranged  in  the  different  depart* 
ments.  Poor  House  I  he  goes  frequently  to  the  gymna* 
sium,  on  Third-street,  besides  walking  to  the  side  of  Mi 
Auburn  twice  a  day,  and  preaching  on  Sabbath;  bnt^ 
notwithstanding  all  this  exercise,  he  looks  oadaverou 
and  pale,  as  though  he  had  been  for  years  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  day,  in  some  monastic  cell,  engaged  day  and 
night  with  the  pen.  He  bears  it  all,  however,  with  great 
patience;  and  there,  in  his  long,  office-gown,  from  Mod* 
day  morn  till  Saturday  night,  he  stuids  like  Patience  en 
a  monument. 

But  we  must  leave  these  editors  alone  in  their  ^orj. 
We  will  now  go  down  the  private  stairway,  and  enter  the 
printing  office,  in  the  yard  of  which  you  will  see  a  fariok 
building  for  wetting  and  pressing  paper.  On  Uiefinrt 
floor  of  the  printing  establishment  are  four  Adams 
presses  and  one  cylinder  press,  on  which  are  printed 
the  Advocate,  Ladies'  Repository,  Apologist,  Sunday 
School  Advocate,  and  the  various  books  of  the  Ooneem. 
These  presses  are  fed  mostly  by  girls.  There  are  in  this 
room  eight  hands.  In  the  room  above  the  mailing  of  all 
the  Church  periodicals  is  performed  by  seven  hands.  On 
the  left  is  the  German  composing-room,  with  three  or  foar  | 
hands.  Above  this,  on  the  third  floor,  are  the  compos- 
ing-rooms, in  which,  including  the  foreman  of  the  estsb- 
lishment,  Mr.  R.  P.  Thompson,  there  are  from  twelf«  to 
fifteen  compositors.  The  foiurth  floor  is  the  drying  and 
pressing  department,  in  which  there  is  one  hydnudie  and 
ajie  Mrew  press.    Here  t\iaia  ax«  \.\a«^  hands.    In  cos 
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somer  of  tHis  room,  partitioned  off^  is  a  smaller  one, 
Kscupied  by  Mr.  Gale,  the  very  correct  proof-reader  for 
ihe  Concern,  to  whom  many  a  blunderer  in  orthography, 
stymology,  syntax,  prosody,  and  punctuation  is  indebted 
Pbr  making  him  appear  respectable  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Adjoining  the  printing  office  is  a  building  erected  for  the 
Darpenter,  Mr.  Hand,  who  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  boxes,  and  in  making  repairs  about  the 
establishment.  At  the  other  end  of  the  printing  office 
is  a  building  containing  two  vaults,  in  which  are  depos- 
ited the  stereotype  plates. 

With  your  permission,  gentle  reader,  we  will  pass  out 
m  Eighth-street,  and  return  to  the  Book  Room.  We  are 
not  through  yet.  We  wish  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Agents,  which,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  have  done  first; 
but  we  can  do  that  just  as  well  now  as  at  any  other  time, 
perhaps.  They  are,  however,  generally  known,  having 
to  travel  pretty  extensively  over  the  continent,  in  vis- 
iting the  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
iebts  due  the  Concern.  The  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt,  the 
lenior  Agent,  who  has  been  so  many  years  connected 
irith  the  Concern,  we  will  £nd  in  his  office  at  the  desk, 
looking  over  the  letters  received  pertaining  to  all  the 
}asiness  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  which 
ire  quite  numerous  every  day.  So  large  a  Concern  re- 
quires his  unremitting  attention.  Before  introducing 
^ou,  we  will  relate  what  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  went  with  him  to  Pittsburg  in  1853, 
ind  furnished  a  description  of  his  colleagues.  Here 
it  is: 

"Our  other  friend  is,  in  fullness  and  rotundity  of 
person,  somewhat  like  Falstaff.  He  seems  to  live  in  com- 
fort; and  so  commanding  is  his  person  that  he  passes 
ilmost  every-where  for  a  bishop.  He  preaches  with 
power;    his  enunciation  is  distinct;   every  word  Qom^ea 
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ont  like  a  dollar  from  the  mint;  lie  often  niters  sixofig 
thought^  and  never^  I  think^  drops  a  ^lish  remark.  Hd 
has  great  energy  of  character ;  he  perseveres  through  all 
difficulties;  and  makes  every  thing  bow  before  him. 
When  he  commenced  hia  ministerial  career  he  was  ft 
slender,  fair-haired  youth,  neat  in  his  appearance  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners.  He  had  been  a  merohant 
clerk.  Early  in  his  itinerancy  he  was  placed  upon  a 
circuit  which  did  not  pay  the  preacher.  The  amormt 
due  was  estimated  and  divided  among  the  diffierent 
classes;  the  year  rolled  round,  and  the  money  was  not 
collected.  At  a  certain  appointment  was  a  large  class. 
After  preaching  he  detained  it,  and  asked  the  leader 
how  much  was  collected ;  and  finding  a  large  deficit,  he 
stationed  the  leader  at  the  door,  and  ordered  him  to  let 
no  one  out  till  the  whole  amount  due  was  paid.  Taking 
the  class-book,  ho  commenced  calling  the  names^  and 
insisted  on  immediate  payment  of  something  from  every 
one.  Excuses  were  made  at  first ;  but  the  resolution  of 
the  preacher  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  there  was  a  won- 
derful whispering  and  borrowing  of  change.  Having 
gone  through,  a  deficit  was  still  remaining,  and  the 
names  were  called  over  again.  Seeing  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation,  one  of  the  bystanders  who  were  out- 
side the  cabin  school-house,  put  his  hand  through  a  pane 
of  glass,  and  offered  the  preacher  fifty  cents.  *That  win 
not  do,'  he  cried;  'you  can  not  pay  the  way  of  these 
people  to  heaven.'  Having  gone  through  a  second  time, 
there  was  still  something  due.  The  outsider  again  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  broken  pane  with  his  half  dollar, 
and  BO  pressed  the  preacher  that  he  took  it,  but  observed 
that  he  should  put  it  in  the  collection — ^that  it  could  not 
be  credited  to  the  class — and  then  proceeded  with  the 
third  call,  which  was  an  effectual  one.  I  need  not  say 
tb&t  he  was — ^as  lie  dea^tv^d  V>  \i^ — ^>A«    'B<\r  man; 
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years  tlie  Ohurcli  has  wisely  availed  herself  of  his  abili- 
ties as  a  oollectoT  and  financier.  With  all  his  sternness 
and  strength  of  character^  he  is  noted  for  his  generosity 
and  kindness  of  heart.  His  house  is  the  home  of  do- 
mestio  comfort^  well-ordered  childreni  and  hearty  wel- 
comes; his  purse  is  always  open^  his  ear  attentive  to  the 
voice  of  distress^  and  his  tongue  ever  ready  to  make  con- 
fession if  he  finds  himself  in  error.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who^  with  great  capacities  and  faeilities  to 
enrieh  themselves,  have  chosen  rather  to  serve  the 
Church." 

From  the  above  description;  one  would  think  he  would 
make  an  admirable  Agent^  at  least  so  far  as  the  collection 
of  money  was  concerned ;  and  woe  betide  you  if  you  happen 
to  find  yourself  at  conference  a  delinquent  to  the  Book 
Concern^  without  the  needful  to  meet  the  demands.  He 
seems  to  know  no  man  after  the  fleshy  but  will  ask  you, 
at  the  conference  room,  if  you  have  not  already  been  to 
see  him,  and  made  payment  or  given  your  note,  to  walk 
up  to  his  room  and  settle  your  account  accordingly.  We 
have  more  than  once  encountered  him,  and  if  we  did  not 
know  that  beneath  all  this  seemingly-rough  and  threat- 
ening exterior,  there  was  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  we 
should  have  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  most  stem  and 
unyielding  men  in  the  world.  Still,  we  have  very  often 
thought  he  could  get  along  quite  as  successfully  if  he 
were  to  put  on  a  little  more  of  the  suaviter  in  modo. 
Qod  has  not  constituted  all  men  alike^i  however;  and  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  that  he  has  not,  as  it  would  not  do 
in  nature  to  have  no  rough  places.  The  overhanging, 
craggy  rock  is  relieved  by  the  peaceful  vale  which  smiles 
in  beauty  at  its  base,  and  the  storm-cloud,  with  its  fierce 
lightning  and  hoarse  thunder,  only  makes  more  pleasant 
and  dell^tful  the  caLm^when  clouds  and  storms  have 
passed  awaj. 
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The  Chnrch  could  not  well  do  without  Swormstedi 
Having  been  for  so  long  a  time  engaged  in  the  businea 
of  the  Book  Concern,  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  its  departments  and  the  general  detail  of  bni- 
iness  connected  with  each.  We  think  him  admirably 
qualified  for  the  post  which  he  occupies^  and  if  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  agency  be  confined  to  the  itinerant 
rankS;  we  do  not  think  the  intereste  of  the  Concern 
could  be  better  attended  to  or  its  business  carried  on  by 
a  more  efficient  Agent  than  is  the  present  incumbent. 
W«  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy  of  removing 
Agents  just  for  the  sake  of  rotation  in  office,  is  a  vety 
questionable  policy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  especially 
where  such  a  responsible  and  complicated  business  is 
concerned.  No  man,  however  great  his  business  tact  or 
qualifications,  can  enter  upon  such  an  agency,  and  be« 
come  fully  acquainted  with  its  duties  short  of  one  term; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  habits  of  preachers  are 
such  as  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  it  can  not  be  expected,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  tlie 
ease,  that  they  could  hope  to  be  qualified  for  such  a  post 
in  so  short  a  time.  Hence,  when  integrity  and  ability 
are  found  to  exist  in  those  who  are  already  employed  in 
this  department  of  the  Church,  it  certainly  is  the  most 
safe  and  judicious  to  continue  them  in  office,  and  not 
remove  them  for  any  slight  and  transient  causes,  or. 
simply  from  the  desire  of  promotion  to  office. 

Before  describing  the  Assistant,  that  gigantic  ath- 
lete who  sits  yonder  by  the  desk  in  the  packing-room, 
making  an  entry  of  a  bill  of  books,  we  will  go  back  and 
describe  the  old  Agent,  J.  F.  Wright,  who  is  now  the 
presiding  elder  of  the  East  Cincinnati  district,  and  who 
resides  in  a  most  lovely  mansion  on  one  of  the  beautifbl 
slopes  of  Mount  Auburn,  concerning  which  Dr.  Dixon 
remarked  to  us,  on  Yi\b  ^Vt  ^iet^,  Vk^\»  \\>  "tva&xA^^  him 
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more  of  England  tHan  any  thing  he  had  seen  since  leay- 
ing  the  fayored  isle.  In  the  language  of  the  friend  who 
described  brother  S.^  ''he  is  a  little  above  the  medium 
highly  stoutly  built^  a  little  stoopnshouldered^  a  silver- 
haired^  sweet-fiiced^  neatly-dressed  man^  of  good  business 
ability^  sensible,  safe.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  enjoys  a  joke  as  well  as  most  men;  but  usu- 
ally he  is  grave,  and  in  his  social  intercourse  engaging 
and  discreet,  dropping  every  now  and  then  some  usefol 
remark.  A  smile  generally  plays  upon  his  countenance ; 
he  rarely  offends;  always  seeks  to  oblige;  but  is  firm 
▼here  principle  is  involved.  He  preaches  plain,  prac- 
tical discourses;  rarely  declaims;  and  is  to  be  ranked, 
perhaps,  with  the  weeping  prophets  or  the  loving  evan- 
gelists. He  has  written  a  book — a  neat  biography  of  one 
of  our  earlier  preachers.  Notwithstanding  his  business 
abilities,  his  extreme  caution,  and  his  forecast,  he  has 
been  overreached,  and  has  recently  lost  $28,000.  He 
bears  this  with  Christian  resignation  and  calmness.  He 
is  one  of  those  cases  which  prove  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  he  will  not  be  left  poor,  his  good  wife  having 
property  which  is  not  affected  by  his  personal  obliga- 
tions.'^ We  should  rather  be  disposed  to  take  him  for  a 
bishop  by  far  than  the  present  senior  incumbent  of  the 
Book  Room;  and,  if  comparisons  were  not  odious,  we 
might  have  something  to  say  about  his  possession  of 
some  peculiar  qualifications  which  Le  Roi,  the  king,  does 
not,  in  our  judgment,  possess,  as  well  as  some  traits  he 
does  possess,  which  would  not  be  very  desirable  in  a 
Methodist  bishop.  And  yet,  if  he  were  a  bishop,  he 
would,  in  our  estimation,  come  as  near  to  Wesley  him- 
self, and  perhaps  more  so  than  Coke  or  Asbuiy.  Certain 
it  is,  that  whatever  he  would  do  in  the  episcopal  offio« 
would  be  done  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  tha 

27 
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conscientiousness;  and;  thongli  some  might  be  disposed 
to  question  his  judgment^  none  would  for  a  moment 
arraign  his  motiyes;  for  in  regard  to  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity; he  is  one  of  Ood's  noblest  specimens. 

It  would  be  well  enough,  also,  in  this  connection;  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  other  Agents,  Afler  tlie 
resignation  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Wright,  in  1844,  the  Rev.  L. 
Swormstedt  was  elected  Principal  and  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Mitchell  Assistant.  Brother  Mitchell  had  received  a 
good  training  in  the  itinerant  ranks  in  the  wilds  of  the 
west;  and,  under  the  precepts  and  examples  of  his  ven- 
erable patriarch  father,  himself  a  Methodist  preacher,  he 
came  into  the  Concern  having  nothing  to  learn,  either  u 
regarded  the  doctrines,  economy,  or  usages  of  Method- 
ism. Having  a  good  education  and  a  ready  wit,  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
general  business  of  the  Concern,  and  had  he  been  allowed  ^ 
to  remain,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  Concern.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  he 
took  a  transfer  to  the  Ohio  conference,  and  was  stationed 
four  consecutive  years  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  Urbana,  and  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Oincbnati 
conference,  beloved  and  respected  by  all.  His  successor 
in  office  was  the  Rev.  John  H.  Power,  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  the  North  Ohio  conference,  who  has  made 
himself  known  and  felt  in  the  religious  and  literary 
world  as  a  preacher,  polemic,  and  author.  His  works  on 
Universalism  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  As  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  minister,  his  character  is  strongly  marked. 
His  prejudices,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  in 
an  accommodated  sense,  are  strong;  and  what  he  believes 
to  be  right,  he  will  cling  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  if 
not  doggedness,  of  purpose.  He  has  the  sharp,  hard 
features  of  a  Calyin;  and  yet  we  hardly  think  that  he 
would  consent  to  the  burmu^  of  a  Servetua,  who  might 
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diff^  from  Um  in  opinion.  Like  his  predeoaMor,  how* 
•Tor,  he  had  to  go  by  the  board  at  the  expiration  of  fonr 
yearsy  and  make  way  for  the  present  inonmbent.  Since 
his  retiraey  he  hzB  been  appointed  by  the  Ohio,  North 
Ohio,  Gineinnati,  and  Kentnoky  conferences  as  Agent 
of  the  Tract  Society;  and  he  has  entered  npon  that  work 
with  vigor;  for  one  of  his  characteristics  is  to  engage 
with  all  his  might  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Poe,  the 
present  Assistant.  As  already  intimated,  he  has  a  her- 
enlean  frame,  and  none  would  doubt  his  being  a  descend- 
ant of  the  conqueror  of  the  Indian  Big  Foot  Brother 
Poe  is  thoroughly  a  Methodist,  and,  though  not  yet  be- 
yond life's  prime,  has  been  a  traveling  preacher  for  many 
years.  A  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Church, 
he  is  no  less  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, ever  ready  to  spring  into  the  harness  and  work  at 
any  post  in  the  establishment.  He  seems  determined  to 
understand  all  the  details  of  business  and  do  the  work 
assigned  him  by  the  General  conference. 

We  have  given  the  reader  a  rough  and  hasty  sketch 
of  the  Book  Concern;  but,  before  closing,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  extent  of  its  present  operations. 
We  are  informed,  by  reliable  authority,  that  the  amount 
of  sales  during  the  current  year  is  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  greater  than  all  the  sales  effected  dur- 
ing many  of  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
cern. In  addition  to  the  sales,  the  Concern  issues 
twenty-six  thousand  copies  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository, thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  Sunday  School 
Advocate,  six  thousand  copies  of  the  Missionary  Advo- 
cate, and  five  thousand  of  the  German  Apologist.  In 
view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  its  existence,  commencing  with  a  small 
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brancli  Beporitory^  and  gradnally  inereasing  to  its  pies* 
ent  giant  proportions  as  a  wholesale  establislimenty  what 
mind  can  calculate  its  futore  expansion^  or  the  amount 
of  good  jet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  great  work  of 
spreading  a  pure  literature  and  a  Scriptural  holiness  oyer 
all  these  lands  I 
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CHAPTE&  XIII. 

JOHN     0  OJiJmIV  B' 

Vz  have  been  importuned  by  aevcral  ef  o«r  brethrtB 
(ITQ  »  sketoli  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord 
oa  Cbriat,  embraoing  such  incidents  conneoted  with 
life,  and  such  personal  reminiscenees  as  may  serro^  in 
junction  with  the  biography  idready  written^  to  pr»- 
^Q  a  memeory  of  the  man.     The  reader  must  allow  us 

own  free  and  easy  way  of  describing  the  life;  labors^ 

character  of  this  pioneer  preaoher. 
hir  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  the  result  of  an 
ident;  and  one  which  frequently  happened  to  the  pio* 
rs  of  early  times  in  the  western  country.  It  eame  to 
I  that  soon  afber  he  had  settled  on  the  East  Fork  of 
Little  Miami;  and  had  built  a  cabtn,  and  was  making 
parations  for  farming,  his  horses  strayed  away^  one  of 
ch,  after  traveling  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  through 

wilderness^  in  a  northerly  direction^  came  to  our 
in.  Knowing  it  to  be  an  estray,  we  ayuled  ourself  of 
bhe  £icilities  the  country  then  affinrded  of  giving  it  an 
msive  publication^  which  was  done  by  telling  all  our 
^bors;  and  requesting  them  to  tell  all  their  neighbors 

eyery  body  they  saw,  that  we  had  in  our  possession  an 
ay  horse,  with  such  and  such  marks  about  him,  which 

owner  could  hare  by  proving  property.  Not  many 
3  after  a  stranger  rode  up  to  our  door,  and  asked  us 
re  had  an  estray  horse  in  our  possession.     We  told 

we  had,  and  invited  him  to  alight,  hitch  his  hoise, 

walk  is.    Thanking  us  veiy  pqlitely,  ha  did  lo^  aai4| 
27* 
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from  the  deseription  lie  gaye  of  the  horsO;  we  were  satis- 
fied it  was  his  property.  We  were  at  once  strack  with 
the  blandness  of  his  manners  and  his  pleasant  address. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  the  roughness  of  the  pioneer 
farmer  about  him^  and  we  never  would  have  supposed 
him  engaged  in  such  an  occupation.  He  entered  into  a 
Tery  agreeable  and  pleasant  conversation  about  the  coun- 
try^ the  habits  of  the  people,  and  other  matters  of  inter- 
est. For  the  short  acquaintance,  we  never  met  with  any 
individual  in  all  our  eventful  life  who  was  more  prepos- 
sessing in  his  manners.  After  having  partaken  of  the 
humble  fare  of  our  cabin,  he  made  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  religious  privileges  of  the  neighborhood; 
and,  finding  that  there  were  no  meetings  held  is 
that  section,  he  expressed  regret,  and  exhorted  most 
affectionately,  with  tears,  ourself  and  wife  to  seek  Qod  ia 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  embrace  the  Savior.  When 
he  concluded,  he  said:  ^'I  will  preach  in  Hillsboro  on 
such  a  Sabbath;  will  you  not  come  to  meeting f"  We 
promised  to  do  so.  He  then  said,  '^My  dear  friend,  if  it 
will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  you,  I  should  like  to  pray 
with  you  before  leaving."  "  Certainly,"  said  we,  and  the 
man  of  God  kneeled  down,  and  with  a  fervency  and  ten- 
derness which  broke  up  the  great  deep  of  our  heart,  he 
poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  our  behalf.  His  prayer 
was  such  as  only  John  Collins  could  make.  Our  heart 
was  strangely  and  wonderfully  drawn  toward  him,  and  we 
were  won  by  his  sweetness  and  gentleness.  From  that 
hour  we  loved  him,  and  it  continued  unabated  through  a 
long  ministerial  life.  We  love  him  still  in  that  heavenly 
world,  where,  by  God's  grace,  we  hope  erelong  to  meet 
him,  and  enjoy  his  society  forever.  He  left  us  with  many 
a  benediction  upon  his  lips;  and  when  the  period  arrived 
for  him  to  preach  at  Hillsboro  we  were  there,  and  for  the 
£r8t  time  heard  him  pte&oVi  \\i^  Q(^«^  ^^  3«aaa  Ohrist 
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to  weeping  mnltitades  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  He  had  remoyed  into  the  neighhorhood  where 
he  then  resided  in  the  year  1803;  and  haring  reoeiyed 
license  to  preach  as  a  local  preacher  in  New  Jersey, 
he  improved  his  gifis  in  traveling  all  round  the  country^ 
as  opportunity  presented  itself^  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  during  the  time  he  sustained  a 
local  relation  to  the  Church  that  he  preached  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  ever  preached  in  Cincinnati — as  the 
reader  has  already  seen  in  our  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Methodism  in  this  city.  Not  only  in  Cincin- 
nati;  but  in  many  other  places  was  he  the  pioneer  of 
Methodism.  At  Columbia^  six  nliles  above  Cincinnati 
proper,  he  organized  a  class;  and  while  he  would  labor 
with  his  hands  during  the  week^  he  would  start  out  on 
Saturday  afbemoon  to  some  appointment,  where  he 
preached  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  day  of  eternity  only 
will  disclose  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  through 
his  instrumentality  in  bringing  sinners  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  building  up  the  saints  on  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  their  faith. 

After  laboring  on  his  farm  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  planted  the  Gospel  in  many  settlements  in 
the  Miami  Valley,  and  being  prospered  by  Providence, 
he  found  himself  in  a  condition,  temporally  considered, 
which  enabled  hipi  to  take  a  wider  field  of  labor.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  traveling  connection  in  the  year  1807. 
His  first  appointment  was  the  Miami  circuit,  which,  at 
that  period,  embraced  nearly  all  the  section  of  country 
now  included  in  the  Cincinnati  conference.  Here  was  a 
field  of  labor  that  might  have  made  a  soul  of  less  courage 
quail;  but  he  never  hesitated  at  hardships  and  danger, 
iukI  taking  leave  of  his  faiths,  affectionate  wife  and  lit- 
tle children,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  relying  upon 
the  BtrengHb  of  Isnel'a  Gfod,  he  went  foTlYi  Vn  \aA  hvoqa 
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and  power  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangeli^^  Mid  iiia]i«  fall 
proof  of  his  mimstry.  Encouraged  by  the  jHTOinise,  ^^L% 
I  am  with  yoa,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worW  bif  gU4 
and  eourageons  heart  could  sing, 

«<  On  these  monntaiiis  let  me  kbari 
In  these  yaUeys  let  me  tell 
How  he  died,  the  Ueyied  Sayioc^ 
To  redeem  lost  souls  from  helL 

Nor  did  the  faithful  herald  labor  in  y^ii|  hwidiedi 
beard  the  glad  sound  of  salvation  from  hia  lips^  ^nd  wert 
couverted  to  God  through  his  instrumentality.  His  next 
appointment  was  scarcely  less  extensive.  8tiurtiug  fu^ 
9iiow  Hill,  in  Clinton  eounty^  he  traveled  throu^l^  High- 
land and  Boss  counties,  including  all  the  settlenpieut^  of 
Paint  creek  and  the  Scioto  river,  down  to  the  moutl^^ 
thence  down  the  Obio  to  the  ^outh  of  Ei^le  creek,  in- 
cluding all  the  settlements  on  Sun-fish,  Sciotp  Bnuli 
creek,  Qhio  Brush  creek,  including  West  Ufiioa  and  Map- 
obester^  thence  across,  by  the  Cherry  Fork;,  to  the  phwse 
of  beginning.  This  year  he  achieved  much  for  oi^  Zjoii 
in  the  wilderness,  and  multitudes  were  bom  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Methodist  preachers  in  those  di^ys  weie 
no  sinecures.  They  sought  not  ease,  honor,  or  popularity) 
and  as  for  wealth,  that  ws^i  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Their  hire  was  souls,  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward 
impelled  them  onward  in  the  great  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  next  two  ye^rs  Collins  traveled  Deer 
Creek  circuit,  which  included  the  town  of  Ohilioothe 
and  all  the  settlements  west  of  Lancaster  and  on  the 
Darbys.  On  this  circuit  lived  an  old  veteran  Methodist 
named  White  Brown,  who  iinmigrated  to  thia  western^ 
country  in  an  early  day,  and  was  denominated  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Quinn  the  patriarpb  of  the  Scioto  Yalley.  Pe 
oj)ened  hi9  house  for  the  itinerant,  and  his  wido;,  ^^ner- 
oq^  ^6%!^  t^  hxf!^  ^  ^  qqu\^Xl«.tl\>)  «i%\a«Aed  the  entire 
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Chnroh  and  all  her  interests.  His  house  was  the  con- 
stant home  of  Bishop  Asbury^  in  his  annual  visits,  and 
on  his  farm  was  the  great  camp  meeting  ground,  more 
famous  in  those  days  than  all  other  places  of  a  similar 
character,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  outpourings  of 
God's  Spirit  upon  the  listening  thousands  that  would 
annually  congregate  in  its  peacefdl  groves.  White  Brown 
and  his  camp-ground  were  known  throughout  the  entire 
Methodist  connection,  and  a  narration  of  many  of  the 
scenes  which  had  occurred  at  this  consecrated  spot  had 
been  communicated  to  other  lands.  Father  Brown  and 
his  devoted  companion  have  long  since  gone  to  mingle 
with  the  sainted  Whatcoat,  Asbury,  George,  M'Kendree, 
and  others,  in  that  bright  world, 

**  Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbatiis  neyer  end." 

The  labors  of  Collins  on  this  circuit  were  attended  with 
nnexampled  prosperity.  The  Gospel  river  widened  and 
deepened  in  its  onward  flow,  and  thousands  stood  upon 
its  banks  r^oicing  in  its  fullness.  He  attended  camp 
meetings  far  and  near,  and  he  was  what  might  be  called 
emphatically  a  camp  meeting  man.  No  preacher  had  the 
power  of  rousing  the  masses,  and  holding  them  by  his 
eloquence  and  power,  i»Bo  great  an  extent  as  the  meek 
and  sainted  Collins.  Often  have  we  heard  him  relate  the 
story  of  the  lost  child,  describing  with  inimitable  tender- 
ness the  feelings  of  the  mother,  whom  he  tried  to  com- 
fort, but  who,  like  Bachel,  '^  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  her  child  was  not/'  and  then,  when  the  child 
was  found,  with  the  utmost  pathos  would  he  relate  the 
joyous  emotions  of  the  mother.  No  tragedian  ever  suc- 
ceeded better  in  transferring  the  feelings  of  a  character 
to  his  audience  in  his  impersonations,  than  did  the  inimit- 
able Collins.     So  far  was  he  from  falling  under  the  chair^ 
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made  by  a  tragedian  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  m^ 
resenting  fact  as  if  it  were  fiction,  that  he  became  thtt 
living  embodiment  of  his  theme,  and  with  a  soul  on  fin 
he  poured  out  the  living  truth  till  every  heart  was  moved. 
Often  have  we  seen  thousands  borne  down  by  his  impair 
sioned  eloquence  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  a  storm. 
And  it  was  irresistible.  Steel  your  heart  as  you  mightj 
summon  all  your  philosophy  and  stoicism ;  and  nerve  uf 
your  soul  to  an  iron  insensibility  and  endurance,  (Rl^ 
rounding  it  with  a  rampart  of  the  strongest  prejudioea^ 
the  lightning  of  his  eloquence,  accompanied  by  the  d«tp> 
toned,  awfully-sublime  thunder  of  his  words,  which  cam 
burning  from  his  soul,  would  melt  down  your  hardneie^ 
and  break  away  every  fortification  in  which  you  WW 
intrenched,  while  tears  from  the  deep,  unsealed  fount- 
ains of  your  soul  would  come  unbidden,  like  the  rain. 
The  only  way  to  escape  his  power  was  to  flee  from  his 
presence  and  hearing;  for  a  Boanerges  as  well  a«  a  m 
of  consolation  was  he.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  oc^bin^d 
the  two  elements  here  alluded  to — ^power  and  pathos-* 
more  than  Collins.  But  no  pen  is  fully  adequate  to 
describe  the  man,  and  we  doubt  if  any  mind  is  oompet^t 
to  give  an  analysis  of  his  character,  as  in  it  werf)  blended 
strange  contrasts  and  peculiarities,  which  rend^r^d  it 
altogether  unique  if  not  entirely  sui  generis. 

Though  apparently  a  compound  of  tenderness  mi 
sympathy,  there  were  times  when  he  would  t^  severe, 
and  use  the  rod.  As  an  illustration  of  tbif  we  wiU 
relate  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  year  1809,  at  a 
camp  meeting  on  the  Scioto  bottom,  at  Foster's.  W^ 
have  abundant  reason  for  recollecting  well  the  im^ 
place,  and  circumstances.  The  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hiude 
and  onrself,  both  young  preachers,  and  boiling  over  with 
a  <QaJl  for  the  cause  of  Qod,  impatient  to  see  thc)  v^k 
go  (m  wi  cany  overy  thing  b^ore  it,  oo»olud«4  IQ  tfiki^ 
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the  matter  pretty  macli  into  our  own  hands.  Accordingly^ 
we  went  out  into  the  woods^  a  short  distance  from  the 
encampment^  and  commenced  singings  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  sinners  around  ns^  whom  we  intended  to 
take  by  a  stonn  of  exhortation.  It  was  not  long  till  a 
large  crowd  was  collected|  and  many  left  their  tents  to 
see  what  was  the  disturbance  in  the  woods.  The  wicked 
feeling  that  they  were  not  under  the  restraints  that  they 
would  be  were  they  on  the  encampment,  listening  to 
exhortation  and  prayer^  as  might  haye  been  expected, 
became  noisy^  and  interrupted  us  exceedingly.  We  had 
raised  a  storm  sure  enough,  but  how  to  guide  it  was  what 
had  not  entered  into  our  calculations.  There  was  no 
telling  what  would  have  been  the  result,  as  there  were 
demons  there  in  the  form  of  men  ready  for  every  vile 
thing.  Just  at  this  juncture  intelligence  of  this  state 
of  things  reached  the  ears  of  brother  Collins,  and  he 
ordered  us  forthwith  to  the  preachers'  tent,  where  he 
gave  us  such  a  trimming  for  our  disorderly  proceedings 
as  boys  do  not  get  every  day.  This  was  a  chastisement 
which,  though  severe,  did  not  break  our  bones,  and 
proved  of  great  service  to  us  in  after  life. 

At  this  meeting  great  opposition  was  manifested  by 
the  wicked;  but,  notwithstanding,  though  it  seemed  all 
the  spirits  of  darkness  had  gathered  there  from  the 
knobs,  the  Sun-fish  hills,  and  the  Dividing  Ridge,  yet 
many  were  converted  to  God ;  and  of  this  happy  number 
many  were  young  people.  After  the  meeting  ended,  a 
party  who  were  opposed  to  the  revival,  and  were  offended 
at  the  loss  of  their  young  companions  who  had  embraced 
religion,  got  up  a  dance.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
J.  Fraley  was  the  leader.  The  time  at  length  came,  and 
youth  and  pleasure  met  to  chase  the  hours  with  glowing 
feet.  But  hark!  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry  a  cry! 
Some  one  has  fallen  in  the  dance,  and  he  cries  aloud, 
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"Otad  be  meroifnl  to  me  a  sinner  P  It  is  Fnlej^  die 
lieader.  Consternation  is  spread  over  every  fiuso;  terror 
fills  every  mind !  Others  join  the  ery^  and  then  and  there 
was  hnrrying  in  every  direction  from  the  scene  of  that 
gathered  throng.  Brother  John  Foster,  a  local  preacher, 
was  sent  for,  and  the  sound  of  mirth  and  reyelry  gave 
place  to  the  sound  of  prayer,  while  the  loud  langh  was 
exchanged  to  louder  cries  for  mercy.  Then  began  a  glo- 
rious work  of  God,  and  many  in  that  ball-room  were  con- 
verted, and  filled  with  greater  joy  than  ever  earthlj 
pleasure  could  give.     A  joy  and  peace  filled  their  soiil% 

**  Which  notiiiiig  earthly  givM,  or  Cftn  deitroy; 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-fislt  joj." 

Young  Fraley,  when  converted,  gathered  all  that  would 
go  with  him,  and  marched  round  from  house  to  house, 
singing,  shouting,  and  praying.     We  were  then  on  the 
circuit,  and  witnessed  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  revival 
We  will  relate  an  incident   connected  with  another 
camp   meeting  which   we    attended,   in   company  with 
brother  Collins.     This  camp  meeting  was  held  the  same 
year  of  the  one  alluded  to  above.     It  was  on  Eagle  creek. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  had  collected  together  £rom 
all  parts  of  the  country.     The  hour  for  preaching  had 
arrived,  and  after  the  congregation  was  collected  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  brother  Collins  arose  and  gave  out  a 
hymn.     From  the  manner  of  his  reading  it  all  could  tell 
that  his  heart  was  filled  with  emotions  too  big  for  utter- 
ance.    It  was   sung  as  only  the   Methodists   in  early 
times  could  sing  at  camp  meetings.     It  seemed  as  if  the 
soul  of  the  entire  encampment  was  in  the  sound,  and 
went  up  to  heaven  as  an  ofFering  of  praise.     When  the 
last  strains   died   away  upon  the  solitudes  of  the  8a^ 
rounding  forest,  the  man  of  Ood  fell  upon  his  kneei^ 
and  poured  out  hiB  Ml  li^^xt  to  the  God  of  heaven. 
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An  awftil  fiDlneta  reigned,  interrupted  only  by  an  occa- 
tional  sob  or  a  suppressed  amen.  Presently  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  poured  out,  and  like  a  rushing,  mighty  wind 
it  came  down  upon  the  encampment.  Five  hundred  fell 
prostrate  to  the  ground,  either  screaming  for  mercy  or 
shouting  the  high  praises  of  God.  The  preacher's  voice 
was  lost,  and  God  was  all  in  all. 

There  was  something  in  the  person  of  Collins  that 
Would  at  <mce  impress  any  beholder  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  He  was  above  the  medium  hight — of  slen'- 
der  iform.  His  head  was  somewhat  massy  in  its  propork> 
tions ;  one  would  think  rather  too  mueh  so  for  his  slender 
frame,  as  it  generally  was  inclined  upon  his  shoulderi 
His  eyes  were  small,  but  keen  and  penetrating,  though 
deejriy  sunken  in  his  forehead  beneath  heavy,  overhangf- 
ing  brows.  His  cast  of  countenance  was  Grecian.  His 
motions  were  generally  quick,  but  graceful,  especially  in 
the  pulpit;  and  to  see  him  walk  along  the  street  with  his 
silver-headed  cane,  which  he  usually  carried  in  his  older 
days,  you  would  at  once  be  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  refinement  of  his  manners.  It  seemed  that  the  God 
of  nature  and  grace  had  made  him  for  the  great  work  to 
which  he  was  called.  His  voice  was  the  most  musical 
and  penetrating  we  ever  heard,  and,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  his  manner  was  peculiar  to  himself.  To  those 
who  were  familiar  with  him  there  were  certain  move* 
ments  about  him  which  would  indicate  the  state  of  his 
mind,  just  as  coming  events  in  nature  cast  their  shadows 
before.  When  you  would  see  his  lips  compress,  and  he 
would  throw  his  head  aside,  slightly  elevating,  with  a 
sort  of  shrug,  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  tear  would 
start  from  his  eye  like  the  rain-drop  which  falls  from 
the  heat  of  the  cloud,  then  you  might  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  might  expect  with 

certeistf  to  witness  disphys  of  Divine  power. 
2« 
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III  the  year  1811  he  was  appointed  to  Union  ciroiiit 
without  a  colleague.     This  circuit  included  the  towns  of 
Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Lebanon.     At  the  latter  place  he 
was  instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  aecomplishing 
a  great  work.     His  preaching  was  attended  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power,  and  a  great  and 
glorious  revival  attended  his  labors,  which  resulted  ia 
numerous  and  permanent  accessions  to  our  beloved  Zion. 
It  was  the  same  year  which  we  traveled  Knox  circuit; 
and  well  do  we  recollect  the  cheering  intelligence  which 
oame  to  our  ears  of  the  wonderful  work  of  G-od  in  that 
town.     During  this  revival  John  Whenn,  Esq.,  now  one 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme   Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  brother.  Colonel  M'Lean,  became 
the  subjects  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  Choroh, 
with  many  others,  who  became  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom  still  live 
as  the  fruits  of  his  ministry.     Great  good  was  effected 
through  his  instrumentality,  also,  in  the  town  of  Xenia; 
and  in  Dayton,  if  he  did  not  preach  the  first  Methodist 
sermon,  as  in  Cincinnati,  he  formed  the  first  class,  and 
organized  a  society,  which  long  ago  was  divided  into  bands, 
there  being  two  large  and  flourishing  societies,  occupying 
spacious  brick  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
besides  an  enterprising  German  Methodist  Church.     He 
obtained  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
from  Mr.  Cooper,  the  proprietor  of  the  town,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  sainted  George  Houston  and  others, 
he  built  thereon  a  house  of  worship. 

In  the  year  1812  he  traveled  the  Mad  Biver  and  Xenia 
circuit.  Being  a  delegate  to  the  General  conference,  on 
his  way  he  passed  through  Fairfield  circuit,  where  we 
then  labored,  and  stopped  over  Sabbath  at  the  house  of 
brother  Thomas  J.  Ijams.  That  was  a  memorable  Sab- 
bath, and  the  aceuea  a.ud  &B%o^%»\l\Q»\!kik  ^^^xA^t^d  with  it    i 
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will  neTor  be  erased  from  our  recollection,  as  we  hope 
to  cany  with  us  a  remembranoe  of  them,  and  many  other 
happy  scenes  and  seasons  which  we  have  witnessed,  to 
the  heavenly  world.  Such  remembrances  will,  doubtless, 
augment  the  happiness  of  heaven.  It  was  a  day  of 
spiritual  <<  feasting,  of  fat  things,  Ml  of  marrow,  of 
wines  on  the  lees  well  refined/'  The  congregation  was 
large,  and  as  the  notice  was  extensively  circulated,  mul- 
titudes eame  from  a  distance  to  hear  the  wonderful 
preacher. 

We  don't  know — ^perhaps  it  was  the  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances that  made  Methodist  preachers  great  in  those 
days;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  arrival  of  Collins 
in  a  neighborhood  would  excite  a  hundred-fold  greater 
interest  then  than  the  arrival  of  any  of  our  presiding 
elders  or  great  men,  or  even  bishops,  can  produce  at  the 
present  day.  Upon  the  ears  of  that  immense  and  deeply- 
interested  congregation  this  flaming  herald  of  the  cross 
poured  the  full  strains  of  the  Gospel,  and  before  he  had 
finished  his  discourse,  his  voice,  clear,  shrill,  and  power- 
ful as  it  was,  was  drowned,  in  the  louder,  clearer,  shriller 
cries  for  mercy,  which  rent  the  heavens,  mingled  with 
the  loftiest  shouts  of  praise. 

No  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  stored  with  incident 
than  was  brother  Collins.  He  possessed  the  faculty, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  of  weaving  into  his  discourses 
the  every-day  incidents  of  life,  and  of  applying  them 
with  the  most  admirable  judgment  to  his  hearers.  He 
was  a  profound  student  of  human  nature ;  and  possessing 
the  keenest 'perceptive  faculties,  united  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  secret  springs  of  the  human  heart,  he  was 
enabled  to  discriminate  so  nicely  that  every  sinner  felt 
under  his  preaching  as  David  under  the  pointed  personal 
reproof  of  the  prophet  Nathan. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1883,  when  he  waa  U%i'«%\\tL% 


New  Bidunond  airooi^  ia  the  boiui^A  <»f  wUoli  ke 
lired,  he  attended  a  eamp  meeting  near  BaUyia.    U 
having  fallen  to  our  lot^  on  one  ocoaaioQ,  to  preaeh, 
and  there  being  a  large  concourse  on  the  ground,  an 
incident  occurred  which  we  will  relate^  as  it  waa  quite 
singular,  and  we  never  heard  of  a  similar  one  before 
nor  since.    The  Lord  assisted  us,  and  we  had  great  lib* 
ertj  in  striving  to  preach  Christ  and  offer  his  aalvatioa 
to  our  dying  fellow-men.     We  had  progresa^d  abovl 
two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  discourse.     It  was  a 
melting,  moving  time,  a  mighty  troubling  of  the  waters, 
and  the  excitement  seemed  to  be  increaaipg  every  mo- 
ment.    Right  in  the  midst  of  our  appeals  &ther  Colliof 
arose  in  the  stand  behind  us,  and  touching  us  on  the 
shoulder,  he  said,  ^'Now,  brother,  stop;  keep  the  rest  for 
another  time,  and  throw  out  the  Gospel  net  3  it  is  now 
wet,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  haul"    We  obeyed  tho 
directions,  and  sounded  the  invitation : 

«  Come  all  the  world ;  come  sinner,  thou, 
All  things  in  Christ  are  ready  new.** 

]$veiy  sinner  on  the  ground  was  moved;  the  old  and 
hardened  trembled  like  aspen  leaves  stirred  by  the 
breeze;  every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears.  Presently 
there  was  a  move  near  the  outskirts  of  the  congregation. 
Ther^  came  a  mother  leading  a  prodigal  son,  and  falling 
in  on  each  side  of  her  way,  by  the  hundreds,  as  she 
advanced  to  the  altar,  the  multitude  came.  It  was  a 
time  of  unusual  power,  and  the  work  of  Ood,  from  that 
moment,  went  on  gloriously. 

Two  years  before  he  closed  his  effective  labors  in  the 
itinerant  field  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his  col- 
league in  Cincinnati,  and  to  us  it  was  a  season  of 
great  interest  and  profit.  Here  we  lived  and  labored 
hviueti*  tQg«ther,  tlueaaiiu^  Wi%  «.\;^a«Uk  au.d  »Ueja  of 
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this  great  city  in  quest  of  the  flock  of  Jesus^  visiting 
the  sick;  attending  the  dyings  hurying  the  dead;  and 
preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  But  he  is  gone. 
Father  Collins  is  no  more.  The  toils  and  hardships  of 
an  itinerant  life  are  ended. 

'*  He  sleeps  his  last  sleep ;  he  has  fought  his  last  battle, 
And  no  sound  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again.** 

28* 
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CHAPTER  XXUL 

NATHAN     SM]S&Y. 

With  all  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  preyent  it,  how 
rapidly  are  the  precious  memories  of  our  &thers  passing 
away  I  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  written  memori- 
als^ much  of  what  is  known  of  the  eventful  times  in 
which  they  lived  and  labored^  dwells  but  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  few  revered  survivors^  and  with  them  is  &8t 
perishing,  unrecorded  and  irretrievable. 

Nathan  Emery  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Minot,  Cum- 
berland county,  Maine,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1780.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  pious  mother,  and,  through  her  godly 
admonitions  and  holy  example,  lasting  religious  impres- 
sions were  made  upon  his  young  and  tender  heart.  In 
the  year  1794,  the  region  of  country  where  lie  lived  was 
visited  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  his  father's  house 
became  a  preaching-place,  a  bethel  in  the  wilderness, 
where  the  man  of  .God  lifted  up  his  voice  in  exhortation 
and  prayer.  How  many  will  thank  God  in  the  day  of 
eternity  for  that  system  of  itinerancy  which  sent  the  feet 
of  messengers  of  glad  tidings  over  the  mountains  and 
through  the  vales,  over  the  plains  and  along  the  rivers, 
to  visit  the  destitute  regions  and  offer  the  inhabitants 
the  blessings  of  salvation !  Under  the  ministrations  of 
these  Gospel  heralds,  young  Emery  became  an  early  con- 
vert to  Christ,  and  enrolled  himself  among  the  people 
of  God.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  a  class,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  the  Chureh 
with  all  fidelity  till  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of 
Qoi,  to  a  more  extended  ^<&\d  oi  \iX)Q\  ^XLdxiaefiilnefs. 
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JSMj  in  tk^  year  1799  be  was  licensed  to  preach  tht 
Qc»9peli  and  employed  on  a  oircuit  by  the  presiding  eldn 
tiU  thq  eiun^ng  conference^  when  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  traveling  connection,  and  stationed  on  Bead*' 
field  circwt.  Among  the  class  of  preachers  admitted  at 
the  same  time^  we  find  the  names  of  Joshua  3oaIe  and 
James  Qoinn,  the  latter  of  whom  is  gone  to  rest;  but 
the  former  still  liyes  and  is  the  senior  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  His  next  field  of 
labor  was  Needham.  In  the  year  1801  he  was  appointed 
to  Union  cireuiti  in  the  Proyinoe  of  Maine  district.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  stationed  on  the  Norridgewoek 
circuit ;  and  in  the  year  ISOS,  at  the  conference  held  ill 
the  city  of  Boston,  he  was  ordained  an  elder  and  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  Middletown  circuit,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  that  estimsr^ 
ble  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  The  nezt  year 
he  was  removed  to  the  New  London  circuit.  Puring  this 
year  he  was  married  most  happily  to  the  woman  of  his 
choice,  and  never  did  wandering  itinerant  make  a  more 
judicious  selection.  Amiable,  talented,  and  gentle  as  an 
angel  of  light,  did  this  most  estimable  woman  follow  her 
husband  from  field  to  field  of  his  labor;  and  united  in 
work,  as  they  were  one  in  heart,  did  she,  with  gentle 
persuasion,  assist  her  partner  in  leading  souls  to  the 
fountain  of  a  Redeemer's  blood.  She  shunned  no  cross, 
despised  no  shame,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus ;  but  side  by 
side  with  her  husband  did  she  toil  to  cultivate  Imman- 
uel's  land.  For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  they 
journeyed  on  together  over  the  rough  and  rugged  path 
of  itinerant  life,  strangers  and  pilgrims,  seeking  the  city 
with  foundations  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God.  How 
many  souls  in  the  morn  of  eternity  will  bless  God  for  the 
CR>fb,  persuasive  eloquence  of  that  mother  in  Israel,  who, 
4(  the  f4te  of  me^oy,  taught  them  to  look  away  to  ihiv 
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Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  oF  the  world! 
How  many  souls  have  been  bom  into  the  kingdom  whOa 
listening  to  her  instructions;  eternity  alone  can  disclose. 
But  a  few  years  before  the  decease  of  father  Emery^  her 
sanctified  spirit^  released  from  earth,  passed  peaoefoUj 
away  to  the  land  of  the  blest. 

*'  Bat  again  we  Hope  to  meet  Her, 
When  the  day  of  lifo  is  fled, 
Then  in  heaven  with  joj  to  greet  her. 
Where  no  farewell  tears  are  shed." 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  Nathan  Emerj 
labored  with  great  acceptability  and  usefnlness  in  tiie 
itinerant  field;  filling  several  of  the  more  important  sta- 
tions in  the  New  England  conference.  Excessive  labors, 
however;  broke  down  his  constitution;  and  he  became  so 
much  enfeebled  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  snperan- 
nuatO;  which  he  did  in  the  year  1821.  Soon  after  he 
removed  to  OhiO;  and  purchased  a  small  farm  at  Blendon. 
The  next  year,  his  health  improving  by  the  health-giving 
and  invigorating  exercise  connected  with  a  farmer's  life, 
and  being  unwilling  to  be  considered  as  a  burden  on  the 
conference;  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  location.  He 
remained  in  this  relation  to  the  Church  for  a  period  of 
six  yearS;  during  which  time  his  Sabbaths  were  occupied, 
as  far  as  possible;  in  preaching  at  different  points.  In 
the  year  1828  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder 
of  Lancaster  district;  Rev.  David  Young,  to  travel  the 
Columbus  circuit  as  a  supply;  Samuel  Hamilton  being  his 
colleague.  At  the  expiration  of  this  year,  finding  that 
he  would  be  able  to  do  effective  service  again  in  the  itin- 
erant ranks,  he  was  readmitted  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
conference,  and  stationed  at  Zanesville. 

The  appointment  of  father  Emery,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  to  Zanesville,  was  at  a  time  when  a  crisis  had 
arrived  in  the  history  oi  tiii^  CScLxoc^VYCL^Sa&t  ^lace  which 
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9eeme4  for  a  season  almost  to  threaten  its  destruction. 
That  onhappj  strife  denominated  the  '^Eadical  contro* 
Yenj"  was  then  at  its  hight.  Many  had  left  the  Churoh 
under  the  impression  that  the  goyernment  was  an  oligar- 
chy, and  that  the  membership  were  oppressed  with  a  tyr- 
anny from  bishops,  and  elders,  and  preachers  which  they 
were  not  able  to  bear,  and  ought  not  if  they  could; 
through  the  oyersealous  labors  of  the  new  party,  by 
means  of  sermons,  papers,  and  tracts,  scattered  broadcast 
oyer  the  land,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  clergy 
had  taken  away  all  the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  that  they 
were  ^^  lording  it  oyer  God's  heritage/'  Among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  left  the  Church  in  this  excitement  were 
seyeral  of  the  more  prominent,  wealthy,  and  influential 
members  of  the  society;  and  when  father  Emery  entered 
upon  his  labors,  eyery  thing  pertaining  to  the  Church 
wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  He  went,  howeyer,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  Master,  and  entered  upon  his  work.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  recrimination,  howeyer,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged. To  all  the  thrusts  and  taunts  of  his  opponents, 
he  made  no  reply,  ei^cept  to  turn  his  bland  and  open 
face,  wreathed  with  smiles,  which  indicated  the  forgiye- 
ness  of  his  beneyolent  heart.  He  well  knew  that  fire 
could  fight  fire;  but  in  the  conflict  all  for  which  they 
contended  would  be  consumed;  and,  hence,  he  went 
straightforward,  preaching  the  blessed  Gospel,  and  yisit- 
ing  from  house  to  house  and  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the 
streets  and  alleys,  speaking  a  kind  word  to  all  he  met  on 
the  subject  of  their  soul's  saWation.  The  people  soon 
learned  what  manner  of  spirit  he  possessed,  and  were 
won  by  his  kindness  and  concern  for  their  souls  to  crowd 
to  his  ministry;  and  the  little  old  firame  church,  which 
stood  in  the  rear  of  the  new  brick,  the  foundations  of 
which  he  laid^  and  oyer  the  eleyation  of  the  oap-stona 
of  whiob  he  shouted;  would  literally  be  ^^ked  m^ 
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anxious  hearers.  There^  in  that  old-fashioned  pnlpit,  in 
hearing  of  the  murmnring  waters  of  the  Mnskingnm, 
rolling  over  their  rocky  bed,  where  a  M'Kendree,  an 
Ellis,  a  Burke,  a  Young,  a  Morris,  a  Barbin,  a  Bascom, 
and  a  Christie'  have  stood  and  proclaimed  the  messages 
of  mercy  and  salvation,  the  old  man  eloquent,  with  his 
face  bathed  in  tears  or  covered  with  smiles,  rocking  from 
side  to  side,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  salvation  and  peace 
''in  strains  as  soft  as  angels  use,"  or  in  thunder-tones 
uttered  the  dread  language  of  Sinai.  It  was  not  long 
till  the  hearts  of  many  were  touched,  and  again  the  altar 
was  crowded  and  souls  converted,  and  the  old  temple  of 
Zion  was  made  to  resound  with  shouts  of  praise.  God 
turned  the  captivity  of  the  Church,  and  harps  that  had 
been  hanging  unstrung  on  the  willows  were  struck  again 
to  loftiest  notes  of  praise.  The  Lord  rendered  to  Zion 
more  than  double  for  all  that  she  had  suffered,  in  grant- 
ing a  most  glorious  revival,  which  swept  over  the  town. 

At  that  meeting  strange  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Zanesville.  It  was  rumored  that  two  stu- 
dents from  the  Ohio  University,  one  of  whom  was  a  son 
of  the  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  had  arrived,  and  would 
preach  in  the  Methodist  Church.  What  was  remarkable 
in  that  day  was,  that  they  were  Methodist  preachers. 
Who  had  heard,  since  the  days  of  Wesley,  of  Methodist 
preachers  coming  out  fresh  from  a  college  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ?  But  it  was  even  so :  brothers  Trimble  and  Herr — 
for  these  were  the  young  men — ^were  found  in  that  old-fash- 
ioned pulpit,  and  multitudes  who  had  never  darkened  the 
threshold  of  the  old  church  crowded  to  hear  the  stu- 
dents. God  was  with  them,  and  many  heard  &om  their 
lips  the  first  Methodist  sermon.  The  revival  spread  with 
power,  and  hundreds  were  awakened  and  happily  con- 
verted to  God.  Ghod  "old  David"  himself,  with  his 
whitened  locks  and  alie«.Ta\Ti^  «^«%^  ^  V^^  wofold  gase 
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upon  the  battle  of  the  Lord  from  h^  seat  in  the  altar, 
seemed  to  say,  like  old  Simeon,  ''  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou 
thy  senrant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  haye  seen  thy 
salvation/'  It  was  a  great  and  glorious  day  for  Method- 
ism in  Zanesyille.  From  that  revival  went  out  almost  a 
half  a  score  of  young  men  to  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

But  wonders  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  most  eloquent  divine  that  ever  addressed  a  Zanesville 
audience  had  become  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  was 
coming  back  from  the  east,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a 
visit,  to  identify,  himself  with  Methodism,  in  a  place 
where  before  he  had  wondered  at  the  audacity  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  daring  to  ride  along  the  main 
street.  He  came,  and  listening,  wondering  thousands 
hung  upon  his  lips,  if  possible,  with  greater  interest  than 
they  had  done  before.  Under  these  circumstances,  Meth- 
odism in  Zanesville  gained  an  influence  and  standing 
which  it  has  not  lost  to  this  day.  There  are  now,  in  that 
enterprising  city,  two  large  churches,  both  of  which  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

We  must  now  resume  our  narrative.  After  father 
Emery  had  finished  his  two  years  on  the  station,  he  was 
sent  to  Cincinnati,  in  company  with  ourself,  E.  W.  Sehod^ 
and  S.  A.  Latta,  where  he  labored  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  success. 

The  next  year  he  was  continued  in  the  station,  with 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  now  Bishop,  and  William  B.  Christie. 
In  1833  he  was  sent  to  Marietta,  with  W.  Young  as  his 
colleague,   and   the   succeeding  year  to  Chilicothe — ^in 

1835  to  Worthington,  with  W.  Morrow.     In  the  year 

1836  he  was,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  appointed  as  chaplain  to  said 
institution.  In  this  new  fields  all  the  sympathies  of  his 
benevolent  nature  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.     He  wa« 
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Qtitiriiig  in  ifnpartiiig  instmctioii,  admonitloii,  and  wH^ 
fort  to  those  who,  by  violation  of  the  laws  <tf  the  laAd, 
had  excluded  themselyes  from  Bocittf.    His  efforts  to 
reform  hardened  oriminala  was  not  without   itn  effeei 
Many  an  obdurate  heart  was  made  to  feel  the  foroe  of  i 
kindnese  and  sympathy  to  which  for  years  they  had  beet 
strangers,  and  many  an  eye,  which  hftd  been  as  a  sealed 
fountain,  was  made,  like  the  smitten  rook  in  the  desert^ 
to  gush  forth  with  penitential  tears.     All  criminals  iacu« 
cerated  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison  are  not^  M 
some  would  suppose,  lost  to  hope  and  heayen.    Mat) 
that  we  ourselyes  know  haye  been  truly  eonyerted^  aiNl 
have  given  evidence  thereof  in  the  fruits  of  rightecitf' 
ness,  years  after  they  have  served  out  ihdr  time  in  tiit 
penitentiary.     No  man,  with  a  cold,  unsympathetic  heiii^ 
should  ever  have  any  control  in  the  instmetion  or  gor* 
ernment  of  a  prison,  as  the  discipline  there  is  designed 
to  be,  under  the  regulation  of  our  lawS;  of  a  reformatoiy 
character. 

In  the  year  1837  he  was  appointed  to  Delaware  cinmit, 
at  the  close  of  which,  from  old  age  and  ^Bebleness,  hs 
was  obliged  to  desist  from  labor,  and  take  a  superannii- 
ated  relation,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  On  all  his  fields  of  labor  in  the  Ohio  oonferencs, 
he  was  in  toils  more  abundant,  ever  active  and  lealous  in 
his  Master's  service.  No  one  ever  knew  fkther  Emery 
either  unemployed  or  triflingly  employed.  He  was  My 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  <me  great  work  to 
perform,  and  he  was  straitened  till  that  work  was  accom- 
plished. His  whole  study  seemed  to  be  to  finish  the 
work  which  had  been  assigned  him,  that  in  the  end  he 
might  testify  rejoicingly  the  grace  of  God. 

The  period  at  last  came  which  was  to  terminate  big 
labors  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus.  For  setae 
time  before  his  deati[i\ie\ia.d\^^«ti\Tii^^Uand  deelinim 
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faifdtli;  j6t  be  still  contintied  Us  labors  botb  on  tbe  hrm 
And  in  tbe  ptilpit  up  to  tlie  yeiy  close  of  Kfe.  On  Sab- 
batby  May  20,  1849,  be  preacbed,  and  gaye  ont  an  lip- 
pointment  for  tbe  succeeding  Sabbatb;  but  it  was  bis 
last  sermon.  Tbe  foUowing  Tuesday  be  was  suddenly 
and  yiolently  attacked  .witb  inflammation  of  tbe  bowels, 
fh>m  wbicb  be  suffered  most  intensely;  but  be  was  ena- 
bled to  '^  endure  as  seeing  Him  wbo  is  inyisible/'  Sab- 
batb  at  lengtb  came,  tbe  day  on  wbicb  be  bad  announced 
to  bis  congregation,  Proyidence  permitting,  be  would 
preacb ;  but  instead  of  going  into  tbe  sanctuary  below  to 
warn  sinners,  and  comfort  mourners,  and  build  up  beliey- 
«r8,  just  about  tbe  time  be  sbould  baye  ascended  tbe 
pfulpit  be  entered  tbe  sanctuary  aboye,  the  building  of 
God,  tbe  bouse  not  made  witb  bands,  eternal  in  tbe 
beayens,  to  waye  tbat  palm,  and  sing  tbat  song,  and  wear 
ibat  crown  we  baye  so  often  beard  bim  glowingly  describe 
in  bis  bappiest  bours. 

He  was  disposed  always  to  look  upon  deatb  witb  some 
degree  of  dread,  and  to  speak  of  tbe  last  conflict  witb 
ibe  ^^grim  monster/'  and  as  be  saw  tbe  bour  of  dissolu- 
tion approacbing,  be  neryed  bimself  for  tbe  dying  strife. 
He  sougbt  earnestly  for  dying  grace,  and  tbat  grace  in 
ricb  abundance  was  giyen.  He  realized  tbat  tbe  God 
of  Abrabam,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  witb  bim,  and  all 
was  well.  After  taking  Icaye  of  bis  friends,  and  espe- 
eially  bis  only  daughter,  Mary,  to  whom,  in  tbe  most 
iffectionate  manner,  be  spoke  many  precious  words  of 
eomfort  and  consolation,  he  calmly  resigned  bimself  to 
die.  Visions  of  glory,  boweyer,  were  reseryed  for  this 
dying  berald  of  the  cross,  sucb  as  be  bad  neyer  witnessed 
l»efore.  As  he  neared  the  Jordan,  and  tbe  land  of  Beu- 
kb  spread  out  its  bowers  on  either  band,  like  the  dying 
(ayson  be  was  enabled  to  see  tbe  celestial  city  on  the 
oihar  shore,  while  be  was  fanned  by  its  breeiea,  le^^d 

29 
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bj  its  odors^  and  enraptured  bj  its  transporting  sonnd& 
When  bis  pilgrim  feet  toucbed  tbe  dark,  oold  waters,  ho 
exclaimed,  ^^0;  bow  gently  my  Savior  leads  me  tbrooghl" 

**  Happ7  tonl,  thy  days  ue  ended— 
All  thy  monnung  dayi  below ; 
Go,  by  angel  guards  attended, 
To  the  light  of  Jetns,  go  I** 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE    CONVERSION    OP    A    VAMILT. 

When  we  were  traveling  Knox  circuit,  at  an  appoint- 
ment called  Bowling-Green  we  were  holding  a  quarterly 
meeting.  After  the  loye-feast  exercises  in  the  morning 
were  ended,  and  many  a  soul  had  drank  deeply  from  the 
fountain  of  redeeming  loye,  the  doors  were  opened  for 
the  admission  of  the  congregation  to  preaching.  As 
usual,  on  such  occasions,  the  chapel  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Many  who  never  think  of  attending 
the  ordinary  appointments  of  circuit  preaching  will  come 
out  on  such  occasions,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
truth  takes  effect  in  hearts  that  were  before  wholly  careless 
and  unconcerned  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests.  It  having  fallen  to  our  lot  to  preach  the  eleven 
o'clock  sermon,  we' took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks, to  address  particularly  parents,  and,  after  pressing 
upon  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  we  were  able,  the 
duties  husbands  owed  to  their  wives,  we  presented,  in  as 
forcible  a  light  as  possible,  the  duties  of  parents  to  their 
children,  but  especially  the  duties  of  the  husband  as  head 
of  the  family;  We  alluded  to  the  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  husband  and  father,  and  the  guilt  in- 
volved in  the  neglect  of  such  to  look  after  the  salvation 
of  their  families.  In  the  presentation  of  motives  to  con- 
tinued and  unwearied  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  salvation 
of  those  God  had  committed  to  their  care,  we  referred  to 
the  loss  of  such  beloved  ones  to  the  society  of  heaven 
and  the  despair  and  ruin  that  awaited  tYiem  a\kcrai\^  ^«3 
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die  in  their  sins.  We  endeavored  to  cany  oxur  aodienoe 
to  the  scenes  of  the  judgment  day,  when  wires  will  rise 
up  against  their  husbands  and  children  against  their  par- 
ents^ and  charge  them  with  having  been  instmmentd  in 
banishing  them  from  heaven,  and  shutting  them  up  in 
the  gloom  of  hell.  Yfhil^  ^e  pi:^9phed,  the  Spirit  ap- 
plied the  truth  to  many  consciences.  We  noticed  in  the 
congregation  one  man  in  particular,  a  rich  and  influential 
citizen  of  the  neighborhood;^  wl^q  gr^^  ^^  a^^  ^j^gWed 
49  we  endeavored  to  pour  the  thunders  of  Sin^  upon  tb() 
neglecters  of  ^alvationi  an4  ^fjiso  labored  to  show  the  utter 
impossibility  of  an  escape  from  the  fearful  doom  of  a  vio- 
lated law.  This  maxi^  had  a  large  and  respectabje  A^milji 
and  he  manifested  no  more  concern  for  their  aalvatioi^ 
than  to  secure  for  them  an  inheritance  and  make  them 
appear  respectable  in  the  world.  No  sum  waa  considered 
too  great  to  be  expended  in  fitting  put  his  ^o1kB  and 
daughters  for  '*  genteel  fifopiety/'  and  his  greatest  happi- 
ness seemed  to  consist  in  seeing  them  figure  highest  on 
the  list  of  the  roll  of  fashion  and  folly.  He  ai^emQd  tp 
have  entertained  the  idea  held  by  a  certain  gentleman  in 
one  of  our  wcsteru  town?,  who  took  hi^  dstughter  to  a 
fashionable  boarding-school  in  the  east,  and  who,  on 
being  asked  by  the  principal  what  he  wished  hia  daugh- 
ter taught,  replied,  '^  Teach  her  to  shine.''  Alas !  that 
so  many,  and  even,  nfe  f^r,  professors  of  religion,  appear 
to  be  governed  by  no  higher  views  in  the  education  of 
their  daughters  I  This  worldliness  might  do  among  the 
members  of  a  certain  Church  we  wot  of,  where,  at  a 
Bib^e  cla$s,  when  the  question  for  the  evening's  investi- 
gation was  introduced,  ''Ho\f  shall  we  best  teaoh  par 
children  reverence  for  God  ?"  one  of  the  gravest  pillars 
thereof  rose  and  said,  '^ Reverence  is  politeness;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  wished  to  teach  my  children  reverence  for 
Qad  I  WOUI4  ^Qttd  tUf^m  to  «b.  ^kasi<\u%-%^v^U  •    Bi|t  Jtfe A: 
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odiflis  baye  not  learned  in  sncli  a  school  nor  in  that  other 
'' school  of  morals"  denominated  the  theater^  the  prin- 
oiplos  of  morality  and  the  fear  of  God.  We  mnst  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  a  little  here.  As  there  are  many 
professors  who  speak  indulgently,  if  not  encouragingly, 
of  the  opera,  the  theater,  and  the  dancing  saloon,  it  is 
time  that  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded  that  would 
break  like  Heaven's  loudest  thunder  on  the  ears  of  such. 

"  O,  father,"  said  a  blooming  girl  of  some  eighteen 
summers,  gentle  and  lovely  as  a  rose  of  spring,  ''what 
harm  can  there  be  in  going  to  the  theater  just  once,  to 
hear  some  of  Shakspeare's  best  pieces  rehearsed  by  star 
performers?  Besides,  haven't  you  got  the  works  of  that 
great  author  in  your  library  ?" 

''I  will  answer  your  question,  my  dear,"  said  the 
&ther,  who  was  a  minister,  ''by  asking  another.  What 
harm  would  there  be  in  letting  this  beautiful  glass  vasa 
fall  on  the  stone  hearth  just  once  V* 

"Ah,  but  the  case  is  not  a  parallel  one,"  said  the 
daughter. 

"Why  not?  If  it  be  true  that,  instead  of  being  a 
'school  of  morals,'  it  is  a  school  of  vice,  and  vice  is  con- 
taminating to  the  soul,  should  it  not  be  avoided?  Can 
one  take  coals  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  humed  ?  Can  one 
walk  amidst  a  shower  of  soot,  such  as  often  falls  in  our 
city,  and  not  have  her  garments  soiled  ?  Besides,  who 
knows  so  well  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  such  places 
as  those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  ?  And  I  tell 
you  the  most  eminent  tragedian  of  the  country  would 
never  let  his  daughters  enter  the  doors  of  a  theater. 
You  know  Emma,  who  joined  the  Church  a  few  Sabbaths 
since?" 

"Yes,  I  recollect  that  young  lady." 

"  WeU,  she  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  tragediaOi 
and  she  never  wms  inside  of  a  theater.    TVia  '7«t3  tcsim 
29* 
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in  whioh  you  haye  put  this  question  fliboim  tlu^  ji^  ^ 
CQUYinced  of  the  impropdety  of  yisitin|g  Qiioli  plM<^. 
I^ecau3e  you  speak  of  a  .single  visit,  an4  s^em  to  thial; 
that  no  harm  cs^i  come  of  a  single  Tisit.  You  well  knoi! 
by  your  education^  and  I  pray  Giod  it  may  n^y<^  ^9<>?.0 
part  of  yppr  e^peri^ncei  that 

*  Yiofi  is  ft  inioaitir  of  nicli  fidglitlal  miept. 
Thftt  to  be.  h|kt^  ni^odf  bi|t  to  be  ifeca» ; 
f  et  seen  toq  o|t,  {amiliar  witb  ber  £sce, 
Slie*s  first  endured,  tlien  pitied,  tben  embraoed.*'* 

Since  the  above  cpnvejrsation  iihe  fatheir  has  heard  no 
more  fipm  his  4siii^htex  on  the  subject^  0|f  g^ing  to  the 
thefkto^. 

But  where  have  we  wandered  ?  The  ^entlema^  ahove 
alluded,  to  ifas  seized  with  strong  convictions.  He  felt 
that  his  whole  life  had  been  wrong,  and  all  his  ^ins  ai^d 
delin(][uenci^s,  rose  up  before  him.  What  to  do  he  knew 
not.  On  returniDg  home  he  was  met  by  his  kind  and 
affectionate  family,  and  some  of  them,  with  a  laushing 
sneer,  asked  about  the  shouting  Methodists,  whose  preach- 
ing and  religious  exercises  frequently  constituted  the 
theme  of  discourse.  The  father  had  but  littl^  to  say. 
At  length  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  the  Sabbath  with 
that  family  was  a  day  of  feasting ;  but  the  father,  not- 
withstanding the  many  anxious  entreaties,  was  too  much 
oppressed  and  sick  at  heart  to  eat.  While  the  family  sat 
down  he  went  into  his  parlor.  We  have  already  said  it 
was  an  affectionate  family,  and  the  absence  of  the  parent 
from  the  table  seemed  to  have  deprived  the  whole  of  an 
appetite.  Dinner  w^s,  therefore,  soon  dispatched^  and 
the  wife  and  mother  was  not  long  in  seeking  the  hus- 
band and  father ;  for  she  was  anxious  to  know,  what 
trouble  filled  his  n^ind.  That  which  he  might  keep 
fron^  the  children  she  knew  he  would  copimuniqate.  to 
her.  ,^  Scarcely  had  she  QuUx?id  th,^  parlor  where  he,  w^ 
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?W.%  M9k  <^i  M  b^nit,  into  tears,  exol^ming,  iu  lobft 
ind  ^n>)^e^  afHs^%  '^^  Magr,  I  have  aimie^  agi^mst 
Giod  ao4  B9Ji^l^  ^d  yoTi.  ^  our  childxep,  and  I  fe^ 
tha^  I  mnsj^.  9^9f?g^  ^7  <^^^^  9^  ^^;  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^ 
ril  be-  IjM^,  ^getber.  You  l^.y6  been  my  faitibfol  ^nd 
deyoted  wife  t'^  tventy-fiy^  yeara^  and  I  baye  neyer  said 
one  y^qrd  to  jor^  in  all  tbat  time  about  your  soul,  nor 
baye  I  b^d  any  concern  for  tbe  salvation  of  our  cbilr 
drc^  Can  you  forgiye  me?  I  baye  determined  tbia 
day  to  fi^Qek  religion  and  lead  a  new  life.  Will  you  go 
with  me  in  tbat  patb  of  life  in  wbiob  tbere  is.no  deatb 
or  sorrow  ?" 

Tbe  wife  was  i^efij  ttSeotfid,  and,  taking  ber  busbapd 
by  tbe  band,  sbe  said,^  '^My  dear  William^  I  bave  boon 
pn^ng  in  my  beapt  for  years,  tbat  you  w<>^4.  take  tbia. 
course  of  life.  Yo^  tbpugbt,  p^baps,  I  was  altogetber 
careless  aQd  indifiiqrcii^t  oif  tb^  Qubject  of  religion.  Sow 
often  baye  I  desired  to  talk  witb  you  on.  tbe  subject,  I^^^t, 
my  beart  failed  me  I  Yes,  William,  I  give  you  my  beart 
and  my  band  to  journey  witb  you  to  beayen.  0,  bless 
tbe  Lord  tbat  I  baye  lived  to  see  tbis  day  I" 

'^  But,  Mary,  we  must  take  our  cbildren  witb  us.  Tbe 
dear  cbildren  tl^t  God  bi^  given  to  us  must  not  be  left 
bebind." 

''Yes,  WilliaiPi  it  would  be  a  sad  and  melancboly 
tbougbt  tp  leavQ  tb^pi  in  t]|ie,  broad  road  to  destruction." 
So  saying  sbe  called  tbem  into  tbe  parlpr.  Soon  tbey 
were  all  in  and  seated — two  sons,  men  grown,  and  tbree 
daugbters^  tbe  youngest  of  wbicb  being  about  eigbt  years 
of  age. 

Tbe  weeping,  penitent  fatber  ro&ie  and  addressed  tbem : 
''My  dear  cbildr^Uj  Ibave  sinned  against  God  in  tbat,  as 
a  fatber,  I  bave  never  said  any  tbiog  to  you  about  your 
M4vatf9^i^,    You  bave  never  i^een  or  beard  me  read  %. 
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chapter  in  tlie  Bible,  nor  hare  yon  ever  heard  a-wofd  ef 
prayer  from  my  lips.  I  haye  eonstantly  set  before  you  i 
bad  example,  and  all  my  influence  has  been  to  lead  yoa 
astray  from  the  paths  of  religion.  Now,  God  has  smit- 
ten me  with  conviction  for  my  sins,  and  I  stand  befbrt 
him  this  day,  and  before  your  mother,  and  before  yon,  a 
guilty,  condemned  sinner,  and  if  God  does  not  forgive 
me  I  must  be  eternally  lost.  0,  my  dear  children,  will 
you  forgive  your  guilty  father?  Your  mother  and  I  have 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  other,  before 
God,  that  we  will  repent  of  our  sins,  and  seek  the  Lord, 
that  we  may  be  saved,  and  we  can  not  enter  into  the 
path  of  life  without  taking  all  our  children  with  us  that 
we  may  make  an  unbroken  finmily  in  heaven.'' 

By  this  time  all  the  children,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  were  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  their 
parents.  While  they  were  weeping  the  father  said, 
"Now,  if  you  will  go  along  with  us,  come  and  give  us 
your  hands."  At  this  the  elder  son  arose  and  said,  "My 
dear  father  and  mother,  if  you  go  to  heaven  we  will  not 
stay  behind."  Walking  forward  he  gave  his  hand  to 
both,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  came  weeping  as 
if  their  hearts  would  break.  The  youngest,  not  being 
noticed  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  which  increased 
every  moment,  came  up  and  said,  "Father,  may  not  I  go 
too  ?"  At  this  the  parents  burst  out  into  a  loud  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  grief,  and  the  father,  taking  his  lovely 
child  into  his  arms,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  that  day. 

Such  a  Sabbath  evening  was  never  spent  in  that  family 
before.  The  father  and  mother  bowed  with  their  chil- 
dren before  God  in  supplications  for  mercy,  was  a  sight 
which  caused  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels.  Monday 
morning  came,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  they  all  started 
for  meeting.    Many  were  0[i%  %x\»T^«KiQtA  ^t  fnx^^rise  to 
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I0#  l|r,    .  .....  and  his  family  all  enter  the  little  chapel^ 

and  take  their  at^ts  in  the  congregatipn,  which,  on  jJlon- 
day  morningi  is  mostly  composed  of  members  of  the 
Chorohi  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  But  how  was 
their  surprise  hightened  when,  on  invitation  being  given 
for  persons  to  join  the  Church,  the  jBEither,  mother,  and 
all  the  children  went  forward  and  gave  their  hands  to  the 
preacher  I  In  the  midst  of  the  wave  of  feeling,  which  at 
this  time  had  risen  high,  the  father  asked  liberty  to  say 
a  few  words,  which  being  granted  he  remarked,  with 
streaming  eyes,  as  follows :  '^  My  neighbors  and  friends, 
I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  have  not  only  sinned  against 
Qodf  my  wife  and  children,  but  I  have  sinned  against 
you.  What  influence  I  have  had  in  this  place  has  not 
been  exerted  for  good,  but  for  evil.  I  have  been  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  sought  only  its  pleasures,  instead  of 
being  religious  and  setting  a  good  example.  For  this  I 
sincerely  ask  pardon  of  God  and  of  you;  and  now,  by 
the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  me  and  my  house  will 
serve  the  Lord.  I  ask  you  all  to  go  with  us,  that  we  may 
save  ourselves  and  our  families.''  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  short  speech  the  mourners  were  invited  to  the  altar, 
and  soon  almost  every  sinner  in  the  house  was  on  his 
knees,  pleading  for  pardon  at  the  mercy-seat.  From  this 
moment  a  great  and  glorious  revival  ensued,  and  more  than 
eighty  persons  were  happily  converted  to  God.  Reader,  if 
thou  art  a  husband  or  a  father,  and  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world,  go  and  do  likewise,  and  thou 
shalt  save  thyself  and  family  from  sin  and  hell.  Part  of 
the  converted  family  has  already  passed  over  the  ''King's 
highway,''  and  entered  the  celestial  city,  and  the  remain- 
der, like  Christiana  and  her  children,  are  following  hard 
after.  0,  the  blessed  ones  that  have  entered  heaven  I 
No  wonder  good  John  Bunyan  said,  when  in  his  dream, 
heaven  opened  its  gates  to  let  in  Christian  and  Faithful^ 
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and  the  heavenly  multitude  greeted  their  arriyal^  '^whieh 
when  I  saw,  I  wished  myself  among  them." 

**  A  few  more  dajt  of  lorrow, 
And  the  Lord  will  call  us  liome, 
To  wftlk  tbe  golden  etraete 
Of  the  New  JeroMlem." 
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CHAPTER  IIV. 

JOHN    CRANE. 

Thb  subject  of  our  present  narrative  was  bom  at 

station,  about  two  miles  below  Nashville;  Ten- 

nesseei  in  the  year  1787.     Lewis  Crane^  his  father^  was 
among  the  very  first  settlers  in  Cumberland;  and  was  one 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
wildemesS;  constantly  exposed;  with  his  family;  to  savage 
depredations.     At  that  early  day  there  were  but  compar- 
atively few  means  of  grace  enjoyed  by  the  settlers.     No 
Bound  of  the  church-going  bell  waked  the  echoes  of  the 
forests  with  its  inviting  tones;  and  it  was  only  occasion- 
ftlly  that  a  Methodist  itinerant;  in  one  of  his  long  and 
ireary  circuits  through  the  wilderness;  following  the  emi- 
grant population  as  they  penetrated  the  western  wildS; 
Would  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  log-cabinS;  or  by  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  almost  homeless  wandererS;  and  proclaim  a 
full  and  free  salvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Though 
this  class  of  ministers  was  often  despised  by  black-gowned 
and  white-cravated  clergymen;  with  the  lore  of  a  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  their  brainS;  and  the  powder  and  perfume 
of  the  toilet  on  their  hair;  and;  by  way  of  derision;  called 
"circuit  riderS;"  or  "swaddlerS;"  yet;  had  it  not  been 
for  their  self-sacrificing  devotion;  Christianity  would  not 
have  been  kept  alive  in  these  western  wilds.     Often  have 
these  men  traveled  from  block-house  to  block-housC;  from 
station  to  station;  and  from  cabin  to  wigwam;  bearing  the 
messages    of  mercy  to  their  fellow-meu;   without  any 
means  of  support  or  any  expectation   of  a  pecuniary 
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reward.  Bat  tlie  History  of  one  is,  to  a  greater  or  Imb 
extent,  the  history  of  all  those  early  pioneers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Lewis  was  not  only  the  first  among  the  adventorers  to 
this  western  wilderness^  but  he  was  among  the  first  that 
became  religious  amd  joined  the  Ifeliiiodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Though  Methodists  at  that  time  were  few  in 
number;  yet  they  lived  to  love  Ood  and  one  another,  and 
cheerfully  bore  the  cross  of  Him  who  flddy  <<If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deffy  himBelf,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me/'  Hencey  we  may  readily  ttdm 
that  young  John,  though  bom  in  m  Uoek^hoiuie^  hi  tiiv 
most  troublous  times  of  border  wairfiare>  wai  early  taugBl' 
the  fear  of  Qod.  At  the  early  age  of  six  be  wai"  bfougiil 
under  religious  influence,  and  impressions  were  mad« 
upon  his  tender  mind  and  heart  that  marked  his  charac- 
ter forever.  And  here  we  might  remark,  nothing  tt  moM 
important  than  giving  the  mind  a  proper  tradning  in  ^e 
soft  and  flexible  season  of  youth.  The  softeet  breath 
of  summer  may  stir  the  stem  of  the  delicate  ft>wer,  while 
the  rudest  blasts  of  winter  may  not  move  t^e  gant  ode 
In  very  early  life  the  mind  receives'  ctttprediftolis  ^t  tell 
upon  its  future  destiny. 

*^k  pebble  iii  th'«  Btri^lLml^  bc^^ 

Has  tiiraM  ibd  cxmncr<]ir  vmf1^Tii9\ 
A  dew-drop  on  ike  babj  pl«nt 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  foreyer.'' 

The  Prussian  king,  in  urging  reasons  why  the'ehildrea 
of  the  realm  should  be  religiously  educated^  said, ^<  The 
youthful  mind  receives  impressions'  with  thla^  flexibility 
of  wax,  and  retains  them  with  the  durability  of  bronse;'' 
Said  another  individual,  "  Scratch  the  rind  of  the  sap- 
ling, and  the  gnarled  oak  will  tell  of  it  for  centune&'' 

Whatever  these    pioneer    Christians    learned,    tiiey 
iearnad  the  importance  of  g^vvQ^  their  children  a  leH^* 
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edneation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Jolin  was  made  a 
sabjeot  of  converting*  grace,  during  the  great  revival 
which  prevailed  in  Cumberland  and  all  over  the  west. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  children 
of  his  age ;  and  during  this  early  period  of  his  life  he 
frequently  exhorted  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  seek 
religion,  with  an  effect  that  gave  evidence  of  his  wonder- 
ftd  eloquence  and  zeal,  few  being  able  to  resist  the  wis- 
dom and  power  manifested  in  the  preacher-boy.  Many 
of  his  young  associates  were  brought  under  religious  in- 
flnence  through  his  instrumentality;  and  had  their  par- 
ents possessed  the  belief  that  young  children  could  love 
and  serve  Qod,  and  followed  up  the  convictions  received 
by  proper  religious  training,  many  would  have  become, 
like  John,  burning  and  shining  lights.  We  were  well 
acquainted  with  a  traveling  preacher  who  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  seven  years  of  age,  an  only  child,  and  she  had 
been  taught  to  pray  from  her  infancy.  Once  at  a  quar- 
terly meeting,  after  all  the  professors  in  the  house  had 
communed,  this  child,  who  was  sitting  by  her  mother 
ireeping,  looked  up  into  her  face  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  said,  ^^  Mother,  may  I  go  and  remember  my  Savior  at 
the  sacrament?''  The  mother  replied,  ''Go,  ask  your 
father,  my  child."  The  father  was  sitting  in  the  altar, 
and  the  little  girl  approached  him  and  said  tremblingly, 
<'  Father,  may  a  child  take  the  sacrament?''  ''Tes,  my 
dear,"  said  the  i&ther,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
« you  may  come;  for  Jesus  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 
She  then  went  round  on  the  outside  of  the  railing,  and 
kneeled  down,  sobbing  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break. 
It  was  a  moving  scene,  and  the  congregation  was  melted 
into  tears,  while  some  cried  out  aloud.  The  presiding 
elder,  James  Quinn,  of  blessed  memoiy,  in  the  Ml  gush 
of  bis  benevolent  hearty  when  he  saw  the  wee^iu^  ^eni» 

30 
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tenty  immediately  took  tbe  bread  and  broke  it;  adminift- 

tering  to  that  lamb  tbe  body  of  ^esoB.     Wben  be  came 

with  tbe  wine  and  said,  ''  Tbe  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesni 

Christy  hereby  represented,  preserve  your  soul  and  body 

unto  everlasting  life/'  bis  own  feelings,  as  well  as  thoee 

of  the  audience,  were  intense  and  almost  insupportable. 

He  gaye  it  to  the  child,  and  jnst  as  it  touched  ber  lips 

tbe  Spirit  was  applied, 

"Which  with  the  blood 
Doth  wash  and  seal  the  sent  of  Qod," 

and  beayen  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  that  happy  cbilcl 
She  was  converted,  and  from  that  hour  became  a  eon- 
sistent  and  devoted  disciple  of  Jesus.  We  knew  her 
well,  and  after  she  had  a  large  family  of  children;  bvt 
she  kept  tbe  faith,  and  brought  them  all  up  in  the  na^ 
tare  and  admonition  of  tbe  Lord. 

If  it  will  not  tire  tbe  reader,  and  be  considered  too 
great  a  digression  from  the  subject,  we  will  relate  another 
incident  illustrative  of  youthfal  piety,  and  tending  to 
show  the  negligence  of  Christians  in  regard  to  children. 
At  a  camp  meeting^  held  on  C  S.  camp-ground,  theren- 
erable  Bishop  M'Kendree  was  present  and  preached  to 
the  children  and  young  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Bishop  noticed  a  little  boy  who  was  much  affected. 
Being  intimately  acqnainted  with  tbe  &mily,  and  know- 
ing the  child  well,  be  invited  him  into  bis  tent,  and  con- 
versed and  prayed  with  him,  laying  his  band  upon  his 
little  head  and  commending  him  to  God.  That  afternoon 
the  doors  of  the  Church  were  opened,  and  this  boy  went 
forward  and  presented  himself  as  a  probationer.  He  wtf 
received,  and  continued  to  attend  regularly  to  bis  relig- 
ious duties,  never  absenting  himself  from  prayer  meet- 
ing, or  class  meeting,  or  preaching  when  be  oould  attend. 
He  was  but  a  niere  child,  luid  as  he  would  sit  in  class,  bo 
one,  either  leader  or  preacher)  would  speak  to  him  or  p9 
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kim  any  attention.  At  this  his  young  lieaxt  was  much 
.aggrieved^  and  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  go  no  more; 
but  he  concluded  to  hold  on  till  his  grand&ther,  who 
was  a  traveling  preacher,  would  visit  them,  and  he  would 
Bpeak  to  him  on  the  subject.  At  length  the  grandfather 
camCi  and  when  he  was  sitting  alone,  one  day,  he  came 
to  him,  and  said, 

''  Grandfather,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.'' 

''Well,  my  child,''  said  the  old  man,  ''what  is  your 
wish?" 

"Well,  it  b  this,"  said  he;  "do  you  think  I  am  tOQ 
young  to  serve  God  and  belong  to  the  Church?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,  my  child,"  said  the  venerable  saint, 
.with  emotion.  "Your  mother  embraced  religion  when 
she  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  we  have  many  ex- 
amples in  the  Bible  where  children  became  religious  in 
ihe  dawn  of  life,  such  as  Samuel,  and  Josiah,  and  Tim- 
othy; and  the  Scriptures  say,  'Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  God  has  perfected  praise.'  But  why 
did  you  ask  this  question  ?" 

"At  camp  meeting,"  said  the  child,  "when  Bishop 
H'Kendree  preached  to  us  children,  I  resolved  I  would 
be  a  Christian,  and  when  brother  C.  opened  the  doors 
of  the  Church,  I  went  forward  and  joined.  I  have  been 
to  meeting  every  time  since,  and  staid  in  class ;  but  no 
person  says  a  word  to  me  about  religion,  and  I  thought 
they  considered  me  too  young  to  be  noticed." 

"Well,"  said  the  grandfather,  "I  will  go  with  you  to 
meeting  next  Sunday,  and  if  the  preacher  does  not  speak 
to  you  when  he  meets  the  class,  do  you  rise  up  and  ask 
him  the  reason.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  grandfather,  I  will." 

The  day  came,  and  the  grandfather  and  child  were  at 
meeting.  When  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  the 
preaoher  commenced  leading  his  class,   and    all  ware 
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spoken  to  as  nsnal  but  the  little  boy.  He  made  an  effort 
to  rise^  bat  bis  heart  failed  him.  The  grandfatheri 
seeing  this,  said^  ''  Brother  L.,  little  J.  baa  a  question  to 
ask  you  ?"  The  child  then  rose,  and,  in  a  simple  man- 
ner; gave  his  experience,  not  forgetting  to  allude  to  hii 
not  haying  been  spoken  to.  At  this  the  preacher 
blushed,  and  the  class-leader  wept,  one  after  the  other 
confessing  their  delinquency  and  promising  to  do  better 
for  the  future.  That  child  has  grown  to  manhood,  and 
has  a  family,  and  has  been  a  useful  and  highly-acceptable 
member  of  the  Church.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
despise  one  of  these  little  ones  that  belteyes  in  Jesos  I 

But  we  must  resume  our  narrative.  The  astonishing 
progress  made  by  young  Crane  in  gifts,  grace,  and  use- 
fulness, was  such  as  to  indicate  to  the  Church  moet 
clearly  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  be  received  on  trial  in  the  traveling  connection; 
His  bones  had  not  yet  hardened  into  manhood,  and  his 
youthful  appearance,  and  slender,  delicate  frame  seemed 
to  forbid  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  breast  the 
storms  and  encounter  the  toils  and  hardships  of  an  itin- 
erant life.  Nature  and  grace  alike  had  fitted  him  for  the 
work ;  and,  though  young,  it  was  evidently  the  design  of 
Providence  that  he  should  enter  the  field  of  his  Lord  and 
engage  in  gathering  the  harvest  of  souls.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Western  conference,  held  at  Nolichuckie, 
in  Tennessee,  in  1807,  and  sent  to  the  Holston  circuit, 
which  he  traveled  six  months  with  great  acceptability  and 
usefulness  among  the  people.  The  remaining  six  months 
were  spent  on  the  French  Broad  circuit.  His  extreme 
youth  as  a  preacher,  his  zeal  and  piety,  together  with  hifl 
remarkable  native  eloquence,  called  large  crowds  to  hear 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  God  owned  his  labors  in 
bringing,  through  hia  iiia\xuxa^ii\aX\\»^)  m^ioi^  «»  wayward 
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nmier,  both  old  and  young,  from  their  wanderings  to  th« 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  salvation  of  God. 

In  1808  he  was  removed  from  French  Broad,  and  sent 
to  the  Deer  Creek  circuit,  in  Ohio,  the  colleague  of  that 
eminent  man  of  God,  Benjamin  Lakin.  On  this  circuit 
be  had  great  influence,  and  the  melting,  moving  strains 
of  the  youthful  herald  found  way  to  thousands  of  hearts. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  success,  he  had  to  encounter 
jnany  fierce  and  fiery  trials ;  but  out  of  all  the  Lord  de- 
livered him  and  made  him  shine  with  greater  brightness. 
At  the  ensuing  conference  at  Liberty  Hill,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  full  connection  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  a 
jdeacon.  Having  thus  taken  upon  himself  more  fully  the 
vows  of  God,  and  having  consecrated  himself  more  unre- 
servedly to  the  service  of  his  Master,  he  was  ready  for 
any  field,  however  rugged,  or  any  work,  however  toilsome. 
The  wants  of  the  great  west  were  before  him,  and  giving 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  appointing  power,  he 
was  sent  to  the  distant  Mississippi.  For  a  youth  of  his 
age,  having  just  passed  his  minority,  it  must  have  been 
a  bold  and  daring  undertaking.  It  was  a  long  and  weary 
journey  through  a  wilderness,  and,  when  reached,  the 
population  was  sparse,  and  that  mostly  Eoman  Catholic, 
whose  first  principles  of  indoctrination  are  to  hate  Prot- 
estants. Surely,  nothing  but  an  intense  love  for  lost  sin- 
ners and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the 
Savior,  '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  could  have  urged  him  on  in  this  missionary  work. 
He  went;  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  who  sustained  and  com-  ' 
forted  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  rock  pillow,  was  with  this 
young  soldier  of  the  cross.  He  went  as  an  evangelist, 
and  was  successful  in  the  work  of  planting  Churches  in 
the  wilderness,  dedicated  to  a  pure  Christianity.  Neither 
fiwamps,  nor  forests  dense  and  drear,  nor  broad  rivers, 
^onld  shake  him  from  his  purpose  or  vm]^^^  \iAa  iraj. 

80* 
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Onward,  oyer  craggy  steeps,  and  throagli  dells  and  dark 
morasseS;  he  urged  his  course,  and  wherever  he  could 
track  the  foot  of  man  he  pursued,  to  bear  to  htm  the 
messages  of  mercy  and  salvation. 

But  his  tour  of  hardship,  which  he  had  already  borne 
as  a  good  soldier,  was  not  yet  ended.     He  served  so  well 
and  so  bravely  in  this  frontier  field,  on  the  outposts  of 
civilization,  that,  at  the  conference  in  1811,  he  was  sent 
to  Cold  Water  and  Missouri  united.     In  ^ving  him  this 
appointment,  it  seemed  like  putting  him  in  charge  of 
the  whole  far-western  world.     The  circuit  included  boftb 
sides  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  often  was  he  obliged  to 
swim  his  horse  across  the  great  ^<  father  of  waters."    Noth* 
ing,  however,  stopped  this  bearer  of  heavenly  dispatohei. 
He  was  charged  with  a  high  trust  from  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  Gtod  had  given  him  passports,  which  secnred 
his  right  of  way  over  the  whole  continent,  and  to  eyeiy 
log-cabin  and  frontier  wigwam  he  bore  the  messages  of 
Heaven.     Multitudes  believed  his  report,  and  to  them 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed  in  mercy  to  save,  and, 
doubtless,   while  we  write,   many    of   those    redeemed 
through  his  instrumentality  are  rejoicing  and  prtising 
Ood  in  the  upper  sanctuary. 

In  the  year  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Duck  Biyer 
circuit.  While  here,  large  numbers  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  hear  the  words  of  life.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  memorable  earthquake,  which  shook  so 
terribly  the  southern  country.  Thousands,  by  day  and 
by  night,  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  this 
sainted  youth;  and  such  was  his  zeal  and  fervor,  con- 
joined with  the  burning  desire  that 

"  All  the  world  might  taste  and  see 
The  riches  of  God's  grace/' 

he  literally,  like  a  lambent  flame,  burned  out  in  the  serr- 

ice  of  hiB  Master.    Weaxie^  ou\i  m\\x  ^«Mideaa  labors  ij 
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night  and  by  day,  and  subjected  to  frequent  exposures  in 
traveling  from  one  distant  appointment  to  another,  he 
was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  When  his 
disease  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  disqualify  him  from 
preaching,  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  where 
all  the  attention  that  could  be  shown  him  was  paid  by 
stranger  hands.  But  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he 
rapidly  declined,  till  it  was  evident  to  all  that  death  was 
near,  and  he  would  never  preach  again.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  symptoms  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce 
those  who  were  present  to  believe  that  he  was  dying,  and 
it  seemed,  after  a  short  struggle,  that  his  breath  had 
eeased^  and  he  was  gone ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  revived 
again^  and  said  to  his  friends,  ''  What  hath  brought  me 
back  to  earth  again  ?  I  have  been  on  the  very  suburbs 
of  heaven  and  glory.''  It  seemed  as  if  his  spirit  had  been 
trying  its  wings  for  the  mystic  but  glorious  flight,  and 
had  returned  for  some  purpose.  Shortly  after  this  brief 
trance  his  father  came,  and,  embracing  him  in  his  arms, 
he  said^  '^  0  father,  I  love  you ;  but  I  have  a  Father  in 
heaven  whom  I  love  more,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  him 
in  glory.  My  body  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  grave; 
but  my  soul  will  put  on  immortality  and  eternal  life.'' 
His  countenance,  always  winning  and  attractive,  now 
beamed  with  an,  unearthly  brightness,  and,  like  the  glo- 
ries of  the  setting  sun,  throwing  back,  on  its  departure, 
the  radiance  of  the  better  land  on  which  it  is  rising,  so 
his  spirit  seemed  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  heaven.  His 
work  was  done  for  earth,  his  commission  had  expired, 
and  death  was  waiting  to  sound  his  release.  With  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  he  bade  his  father  and  friends  a  last 
adieu,  and  soared  to  companionship  with  angels  and  God. 
Thus  fell  the  youthful  herald  of  the  crosS;  at  his  post;  in 
the  distant  wilds  of  Missouri. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

WILLIAM     TOUNQ. 

The  subject  of  our  present  narrative  was  tlie  brother, 
of  the  Rev.  David  Young,  a  sbort  sketch  of  whose  life 
the  reader  may  find  in  the  ^'  Autobiography/'  William 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Washington  coantj, 
on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1786.  In  the  year  1805,  when 
he  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  convinced  of  the 
need  of  a  Savior,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Methodist  preaching,  he  was  happily  converted  to  God. 
Two  years  after  this  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  exhort  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  and  entered  upon  that  work  with  leal 
and  fidelity.  Such  were  his  gifts|,  grace,  and  usefulness 
in  this  vocation,  that  h^  was  adjudged  by  the  Church  as 
called  of  God  to  the  higher  office  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, and,  accordingly,  in  1808,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  due  time  he  was  recommended  to  the  annual  confer- 
ence as  a  proper  person  to  be  received  on  trial  bto  the 
traveling  connection.  He  was  received  at  the  conference 
held  at  Liberty  Hill,  October  7th^  and  was  appointed  to 
travel  Mad  Kiver  circuit.  In  the  year  1810  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tennessee  Yalley,  where  his  labors  were  ardaons 
and  somewhat  successful. 

To  show  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which. the 
early  preachers  traveled — we  do  not  allude  to  the  first 
missionaries;  such  as  Burke  and  Kobler,  and  others,  bat 
those  who  were  regular  circuit  preachers — ^all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  follow  a  sketch  of  their  travels.    The 
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next  year — ^1811 — ^we  find  our  brother  sent  back  to  Ohio, 
and  appointed  to  the  Cincinnati  circuit.  At  that  time 
this  was  a  large  circuity  and  many  of  the  appointments 
were  difficult  to  reach.  Presiding  elders  then  had  whole 
states  in  their  districts;  and  at  an  earlier  day  several 
states  and  their  contiguous  territories  were  included  in 
their  field.  There  were  then  no  public  conveyances;  but 
from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  elders,  bishops, 
and  preachers  pressed  the  saddle  almost  every  day.  Now 
one  western  state  suffices  to  make  two  whole  conferences 
and  parts  of  three  others,  while  a  single  circuit  of  olden 
time  now  makes  several  districts,  and  a  presiding  elder 
can  reach  nearly  all  his  appointments  in  a  railroad  car, 
sitting  on  a  velvet  seat;  and  the  idea  of  a  bishop  on 
horseback  is  as  novel  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen 
one  in  a  coach  in  the  days  of  Asbury. 

The  person  of  brother  Young  was  rather  robust  than 
otherwise,  and  he  possessed  a  strong  constitution ;  but  so 
aoyerely  were  his  physical  powers  taxed  in  frequent, 
laborious,  vehement  pulpit  exercises,  that  they  at  length 
gave  way  in  some  degree.  He  would  preach  till  he  was 
frequently  exhausted,  carried  on  by  a  zeal  which  knew 
no  flag^ng.  Every  circuit  that  he  traveled  was  blest 
with  a  revival  of  religion.  His  whole  soul  was  enlisted 
to  the  utmost  of  its  powers  in  laboring  to  save  his  fellow- 
men.  In  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  pouring  out 
his  prayers  and  tears  in  personal  effi)rt  for  the  conversion 
of  all  within  reach  of  his  ministrations,  added  to  his 
regular  circuit  labors^  he  was  a  model  of  a  hard- 
working preacher  and  pastor,  worthy  the  imitation  of 
some  in  the  itinerant  ranks  at  the  present  day.  Though 
not  a  very  pleasant  speaker,  or  agreeable  in  his  manners 
in  the  pulpit,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light.  He  possessed  a  genial  spirit;  and  such  was 
his  urbanity  in  oonrexvation  and  the  soov^  qvk&^,MI^\ 
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0  all  wlio  knew  him,  whether  saint  or  sinner,  held  him  vk 

the  highest  esteem,  and  courted  rather  than  shunned  hit 
society. 

In  the  month  of  December,  on  an  extremely  oold  daj, 
this  devoted  minister  started  out  from  Cincinnati  to  yisii 
his  appointment  at  North  Bend.  The  wind  blew  itm 
the  river,  in  fierce  and  piercing  blasts,  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  itinerant  all  the  way.  From  this  exposuro 
he  took  a  violent  cold,  which  settled  upon  his  previdulj- 
injured  lungs,  producing  a  hectic  fever,  which  resulted 
in  a  settled  consumption.  He  was  now  confined  to  hii 
room,  and  no  longer  permitted  to  engage  in  his  inueli* 
loved  employ.  While  disease  was  consuming  his  sjBtem, 
his  soul  burned  with  the  all-consuming  fire  of  a  seal  for  God 
and  his  cause,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  exenise 
patience  enough  to  keep  from  going  out  and  warning 
sinners  to  repent.  Sometimes  he  would  be  greatlj. de- 
jected in  mind,  and  the  adversary  would  assail  him  with 
temptations ;  but  the  trial  of  his  faith,  being  m<^  pre* 
cious  than  gold,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  would  work  oat 
for  him,  if  faithful  to  the  end,  a  fiir  more  exceeding  ftnd 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  He  often  expressed  fears  that 
he  lacked  that  degree  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  possess.  He 
sometimes  lamented  the  absence  of  that  full,  overpower- 
ing love  of  God  which  he  had  experienced  when  in  full 
health  and  vigor;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  weak,  eni* 
ciated  frame  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  load  of  gloiy. 
Prayer  was  his  constant  exercise,  and  sometimes  it  would 
burst  out  in  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  So  anziooft 
was  he  to  be  in  the  field  doing  battle  for  the  Lord, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
physician  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  three 
days  before  his  death,  he  rode  out  to  a  camp-ground, 
where  the  people  were  aid4^Q&\&sk%  thAic  tents,  and  waited 
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for  the  services  to  begin.  He  took  his  position  in  the 
preachers'  stand;  looked  round  upon  the  tents  of  Israel; 
and  gazing  upon  the  people^  he  burst  into  tears^  saying; 
"  O;  my  brethren^  I  am  done  with  these  things  now.  I 
shall  be  at  camp  meeting  no  more^  but  we'll  meet  in 
heayen.''  He  returned  home,  and  before  that  camp 
meeting  closed  he  left  the  world  in  the  triumphs  of  faith, 
and  ascended  to  mansions  on  high.  ''  For  him  to  live 
msB  Christ,  but  to  die  was  gain.'' 

;  How  often  is  the  Church  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Ahe  moft  useful  and  talented  young  ministers  I  A  heathen 
fNMt  has  said,  ''Whom  the  gods  love  die  early."  The 
Bible  tells  us,  ''Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
deftth  of  his  saints;"  and  hence  we  infer  it  is  more 
Uesaed  to  die  than  to  live,  if  we  are  the  beloved  of  the 
Lord.  A  Summeifield,  a  Cookman,  a  Blackman,  and 
others,  have  been  called  away  early,  even  before  they 
reached  life's  prime;  and  as  in  nature  the  brightest 
flowers  soonest  fade,  so  in  the  Church  the  loveliest  types 
of  Christian  character  are  soonest  taken  away  to  that 
world  where  flowers  never  wither,  and  where  loved  ones 
always  stay.  The  providence  may  be  mysterious  which 
removes  these  lights  from  the  Church  below;  but  as 
with  individuals,  so  with  the  Church — all  things,  we  are 
assured,  shall  work  together  for  her  good;  and  though 
God  removes  the  most  useful  and  skillful  laborers,  yet 
the  work  goes  on. 

We  had  but  a  partial  acquaintance  with  brother  Young, 
yot  his  praise  was  in  all  the  Churches  where  he  labored, 
«Bd  he  has  left  a  name  better  than  precious  ointment,  or 
fU  the  fimgrance  of  Yemen  and  Guhl. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

THE    OONYSaSION    OV    AN    INVIBXL. 

When  we  were  traveling  the  Cross  Greek  circoit^  ii 
the  year  1814^  one  of  the  most  wonderftd  manifestationf 
of  divine  grace^  in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  an 
infidel;  occurred  that  we  were  ever  permitted  to  witneM 
during  our  whole  itinerant  career.     There  lived  in  the 
bounds  of  the  circuity  not  far  from  Steubenville,  an  infidel 
of  wealth  and  distinction.     He  belonged  to  the  Frenoli 
school  of  infidelity^  which,  in  the  Beign  of  Terror  ii 
France,  had,  in  consequence  of  its  disgust  at  the  crimes 
and  corruptions,  and  mummeries  of  Bomanism,  renouneed 
all   religion,  vetoing  Christianity,  deifying  reason,  and 
writing  over  the  cemeteries,  ^'  Death  an  eternal  sleep." 
He  was  a  devoted  student  of  Voltaire,  and  Rosseau,  and 
lyAlembert,  and  being  educated  and  talented  but  few 
were  able  or  felt  disposed  to  meet  him  in  argument  on 
the  subject  of  religion.     Indeed,  he  was  a  terror  to  all 
Christians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  instill  his  infidel  principles  into  the  minds 
of  all  who  would  listen  to  his  deceptive  and  dangerous 
philosophy — falsely  so  called.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  county,  and  all  that  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  infidelity.     His  principles  were  not  only 
destructive  of  the  general  morals  of  the  community,  bnt 
were  insidiously  working  their  way  into  the  impressible 
minds  of  the  young  and  rising  generation,   poisoning 
them  with  infidelity.     When  he  met  with  one  equallj 
well  skilled  in  argumexit,  wa^  ^v^*^\^  ^^  showing  the 
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sophistry  of  his  reasoning,  and  of  tearing  off  the  vail 
from  the  hideoosform  of  the  monster  infidelity,,  he  never 
would  fail  to  fly  to  that  last  resort  of  infidels  as  their  test 
of  trath^  ridicule,  well  knowing  how  potent  such  a  weapon 
is  in  skills  hands.  Where  few  can  reason  all  can  laugh, 
and  as  the  depraved  human  heart  b  always  on  the  infidel's 
side,  often  has  the  multitude,  which  usually  collected  in 
those  days  around  disputants,  been  excited  to  laughter  at 
the  sallies  of  wit  and  ridicule  the  infidel  would  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  antagonist. 

-r  Where  the  majority  were  irreligious  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  fearful  would  be  the  odds  against  the  Christian, 
though  armed  with  the  panoply  of  truth.  What  men 
wish  to  be  true  they  require  but  little  evidence  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  truth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  true  no  amount  of  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  its  fiilsehood.  The  sinner 
would  gladly  believe,  though  there  is  a  God,  that  the  ter- 
rible denunciations  which  he  has  made  against  sin  are 
the  mere  product  of  priestcraft,  gotten  up  to  frighten 
people  into  a  belief  of  Christianity,  and  any  denial  of 
that  fact,  supported  by  the  merest  semblance  of  an  argu- 
ment, would  be  seized  with  the  greatest  avidity,  even  as 
a  drowning  man  would  catch  at  a  straw.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this,  we  once  heard  a  public  speaker,  in  a  court- 
house, haranguing  a  large  crowd  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion. He  had  much  to  say  about  the  priestcraft  of  ortho- 
dox preachers,  and  labored  hard,  and,  as  he  thought, 
successfully,  to  prove  that  there  was  no  hell;  that  it  was 
all  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  the  weak  and  credulous: 
One  of  his  audience,  a  wealthy  planter^  on  a  visit  from 
the  far  «outh,  seemed  to  be  in  ecstasies  at  the  preaching, 
and  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  shouting  aloud 
his  approbation.  Good  news  from  a  far  country,  or  cold 
water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  could  not  have  been  more  refreshing 
31 
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to  the  southerner  than  the  glad  tidings  of  this  diseoittia 
At  length  the  speaker  elosed^  and  came  down  from  the 
judge  s  bench,  where  he  had  been  standing.  The  crowd 
gathered  around  him|  but  none  were  so  eager  to  grasp  his 
hand  as  the  planter.  <<  Ood  bless  your  dear  aoul^"  said 
hC;  ^^  I  thank  jou  a  thousand  times  for  that  sermoii.  It's 
all  true,  every  word  of  it,  and  commends  itaelf  to  the 
reason  of  man/'  But,  as  he  was  turning  to  go  away,  a 
new  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  returning  to  the 
preacher,  he  said,  '<  Your  sermon  is  true — ^troe,  no  doabt 
of  it  in  the  least,  sir;  but,  by  hell,  FU  give  you  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco  if  you  will  insure  if  There  is  the 
difficulty.  Infidels  fear  that  religion  is  true.  With  the 
best  of  them,  in  their  brightest,  happiest  hours,  there  is 
«a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment.'' 

But  we  must  resume  our  narrative.  This  infidel  woald 
not  attend  any  religious  meetings,  and  paid  a  total  disie- 
gard  to  all  the  institutions  of  religion.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  with  all  his  avowed  infidelity  and  unblushing 
opposition  to  religion,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
county  in  the  Legislature  of  the  state.  God  save  as 
when  our  liberties  and  rights  are  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  those  who  neither  fear  Ood  nor  regard  man;  fitt, 
though  we  could  not  make  religion  a  test  of  qualifieation 
nor  require  a  profession  thereof  aa  indiapensdE)le  to  a  legis- 
lator, we  would,  nevertheless,  require  in  the  candidate  for 
public  favor,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  and  rights 
of  others.  If  it  may  be  argued  that  men  of  infidel  sen- 
timents have  been  good  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  have 
served  their  country  with  fidelity,  we  reply,  their  states- 
manship and  patriotism  were  not  the  result  of  their  infi- 
delity, but  they  existed  in  spite  of  it 

The  family  of  the  subject  of  our  narrative  consisted 
of  a  wife  and  one  child — ^a  lovely  daughter,  beautifiad  aad 
accomplished,  having  raeev^e^  ^Iqa.!  va  termed  &  polits 
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snd  ftahionable  edaoation.  The  mother  was  alike  iDfidel 
in  Bentiment  with  the  father^  and;  of  course^  as  it  was 
inth  the  fkther  and  mother;  so  it  was  with  the  daughter. 
Her  youthftd  mind  was  made  to  take  into  its  first  impres- 
sions the  blank  and  cheerless  doctrines  of  infidelity. 
One  has  said,  '<0f  all  the  melancholy  sights  that  meet 
the  gaxe  of  mortals,  nothing  is  half  so  drear  and  desolate 
as  that  of  an  infidel  mother.  For  her  there  is  no  Qod 
and  Savior;  no  bright  and  cheering  hopes  of  immortality 
and  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave.  Home,  with  its  en* 
dearments  and  angel  faces,  was  designed  to  remind  us 
constantly  of  the  family  of  Ood  in  heayen;  but  where 
the  cold  night  of  infidelity  reigns,  and  no  voices  of 
prayer  and  praise  arc  heard,  life  is  a  dull,  leaden  dream, 
and  death  an  eternal  sleep.''  This  lovely  girl,  notwith- 
standing the  eold  and  dreary  sphere  in  which  she  had 
taken  her  enstence  and  moved,  was,  nevertheless,  of  an 
amiable  disposition.  She  was  the  infidel's  daughter,  and 
the  child  of  a  prayerless  mother;  but  yet  she  possessed 
a  genial  mind  and  a  trusting  heart  We  have  heard  it 
said  of  some,  '^they  are  naturally  religious,''  and  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  to  have  a  native  religious  character 
such  might  be  ascribed  to  her.  But,  like  the  young  ruler 
whom  Jesus  loved  for  his  amiability  of  disposition  and 
morality  of  conduct,  she  lacked  one  thing,  and  that  was 
the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  without  which  all  natural 
graces  will  prove  unavailing  as  requisites  fbr  heaven. 

Not  a  very  great  distance  from  her  father's  residence 
there  was  a  preaching-place,  where  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ants held  meeting  regularly  every  two  weeks.  A  special 
meeting  had  been  appointed  to  continue  several  days, 
and  as  the  father  was  absent  at  the  Legislature,  she  went 
to  the  meeting  without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother. 
Dressed,  as  she  was,  in  fashionable  style,  when  she 
ttterdd  the  rude  cabin,  and  took  her  seat  among  tha 
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old-fashioned  Methodists,  she  became  an  object  of  gen* 
era!  attention,  quite  as  much  so  as  an  old-fashioned 
Methodist  now  would  be  if  she  were  to  come  into  one  of 
our  fashionable  congregations  with  her  plain  gown  and 
Quaker  bonnet.  But  she  did  not  come  out  of  mere  idle 
curiosity ;  she  was  strangely  drawn  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  there  was  a  power  at  work,  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  which  she  was  unconscious.  She  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  been  reared  in  utter  ignorance  of  re- 
ligion, and  all  that  she  was  taught  concerning  it  was, 
that  it  was  a  system  of  priestcraft;  and  though  there 
might  be  some  honest,  deluded  professors  of  religion,  the 
most  of  them  were  arrant  hypocrites.  She  neyer  read  the 
Bible }  for  her  father  considered  it  too  immoral  a  book  to 
put  in  his  daughter's  hands,  preferring  the  writings  of 
French  infidels,  and  even  the  blasphemous  scurrility  of 
Paine  himself,  to  that  book.  Beside  this,  she  never 
heard  a  Gospel  sermon,  being  prevented  from  attending 
all  religious  meetings.  Of  course  to  her  every  thing 
was  new;  and  though  she  could  appear  with  ease  and 
grace  in  the  drawing-room  or  gilded  saloon,  she  felt 
embarrassed  in  the  midst  of  a  worshiping  assembly- 
She  composed  herself,  however,  as  well  as  she  was  able; 
and  when  the  preacher  rose,  and  with  solemn  voice  an- 
nounced the  text,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,''  her  attention 
was  absorbed.  This  was  the  first  and  all  of  the  Gospel 
she  had  ever  heard,  and  it  sounded  strangely  in  her  eanu 
She  had  read  Rosseau's  opinion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
disposed  to  look  on  him  as  an  innocent,  upright  man,  and 
she  coincided  with  him  in  opposition  to  other  infidel  wri- 
ters who  had  asserted  that  he  was  an  impostor.  When 
the  preacher  fully  opened  his  theme,  representing  God's 
love  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  us,  and 


lb*  love  of  Okrist  iu  ooming  and  taking  upon  himself 
#ar  load  of  guilt  and  fihame^  illustrated  by  scenes  drawn 
faom  real  life,  and  enferoed  and  applied  to  the  listening 
audienoe,  the  heart  ef  the  young  girl  was  broken  up^  and 
ahe  wept  aloud.  Eveiy  eye  was  suffused  in  tears,  and 
mmiy  were  the  warm  and  ardent  prayers  that  went  up  to 
heaven  in  behalf  of  that  weeping  one. 

When  the  meeUng  was  ended  she  returned  home ;  but 
ao  deeply  was  she  affected  by  what  she  had  heard  that  it 
WWB  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  her  feelings  from  her 
moUier,  who,  in  a  stern  voice,  asked  her  where  she  had 
beea,  almost  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  sitting-room.  On 
being  informed  that  she  had  been  to  meeting,  she  became 
ipetfj  muoh  excited,  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone^  "  If  yon 
go  again  those  ignorant  fanatics  will  ruin  you  forever; 
and  if  it  comes  to  your  father's  ears  that  you  have  been 
to  Methodist  meeting,  he  will  banish  you  from  the  house; 
besides,  you  ought  to  know  better.  The  instructions  you 
bnve  received  should  guard  you  against  all  such  impropri- 
etiesy  and  I  hope  hereafter  I  shall  never  hear  of  your 
being  at  such  a  place." 

.  Night  can)e,  and  with  it  came  the  hour  for  meeting. 
Now  commenced  a  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  daughter. 
She  had  never  disobeyed  her  mother,  nor  did  she  ever 
feel  disposed  to  act  contrary  to  her  wishes  in  any  respect; 
bnt  her  heart  longed  for  the  place  of  prayer,  and  she  felt 
sttongly  drawn  to  it  by  a  secret,  invisible  agency  she 
eonld  not  resist.  <<  Shall  I,''  said  she  to  herself,  *'  diso- 
bey my  mother,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  my  father, 
and  perhaps  banishment  from  home  ?  But  the  preacher 
said  that  '  the  Savior  of  the  world  declared  that  *^  who- 
soever loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me;  and  whosoever  will  not  forsake  father  and 
mother  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  shall  not  enter 
heaven/' '  I  will  forsake  all  for  Christ."  The  eriiia 
81* 
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had  come;  the  gate  was  passed;  and  her  joyous  destiny 
was  sealed  forever.  She  left  her  home  and  went  to  meei- 
ing.  An  inyiting  sermon  was  preached,  at  the  close,  of 
which  seekers  of  religion  were  invited  to  kneel  at  the 
mourner's  bench,  and  pray  for  pardon.  No  sooner  wai 
the  invitation  given  than  she  pressed  her  way  througli 
the  crowd,  and  fell  upon  the  bench,  crying  for  mercy. 
Per  full  heart  now  poured  forth  its  griefs  in  sobs  and 
fervent  prayers.  The  whole  congregation  was  taken  bj 
surprise,  and  filled  with  utter  astonishment  at  the  scene, 
knowing,  as  the  most  of  them  did,  the  utter  contempt  in 
which  her  father  and  mother  held  religion  and  all  relig- 
ious exercises.  Surely,  thought  they,  this  must  be  the 
special  interposition  of  Grod,  and  every  heart  was  lifted 
up  in  fervent  prayer  in  her  behalf.  There,  at  that 
mourner's  bench,  she  struggled  in  agonizing  prayer  for 
two  hours.  It  was  apparently  the  noon  of  night,  and  yet 
she  was  not  converted.  Never  was  mourner  more  deeply 
engaged.  She  had  made  the  last  resolve.  One  after 
another  of  the  faithful  had  poured  out  their  hearts  at  the 
mercy  seat  in  her  behalf;  hymn  after  hymn  was  sung,  a5 
only  those  can  sing  who  sing  with  the  spijit ;  but  still 
she  came  not  through  the  dark  valley.  Faith  began  to 
flag,  and  some  thought  the  penitent  must  disrobe  herself 
of  her  hat,  and  plume,  and  flowers,  and  ruffles,  ere  the 
Lord  could  bless.  But  God  looks  at  the  heart,  and  he 
saw,  down  deep  in  its  own  recesses,  a  soul  absorbed  in 
grief,  conscious  of  nothing  but  its  guilt  and  sin.  At 
length  the  last  hymn  was  rolling  up  from  swelling  hearts 
and  tuneful  voices  to  heaven.   The  last  stanza  was  reached, 

"Yet  save  a  trembling  sinner,  Lord, 
Whose  hopes,  still  hovering  roond  thy  word, 
Would  light  on  some  sweet  jffomise  there, 
Some  sure  support  against  despair;" 

lud  as  the  last  strain  sounded  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent) 
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ihe  gently  threw  back  her  head^  and  opened  her  calm 
blue  ejes,  yet  sparkling  with  tears;  but  they  were  the 
tears  that  told  of  sins  forgiven.  She  had  emerged  from 
the  darkness,  and  the  light  of  heaven  was  beaming  upon 
her  happy  countenance,  and  an  unearthly  radiance  gleamed 
like  a  gloiy  on  her  brow.  If  before  she  was  beautiful; 
now  that  she  was  adorned  with  heavenly  grace  one  might 
think  she  could  claim  kindred  with  the  skies.  She  arOse, 
and  embraced  in  her  arms  the  sisters  who  had  prayed 
with  her,  and  pointed  her  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  She  had  passed  the 
noon  of  many  a  night  in  scenes  of  guilty  mirth  and  lev- 
elry,  where  she  was  the  foremost  of  the  band,  the  fairest 
of  the  fair;  but  never  did  such  joy  and  gladneiss  come  to 
her  soul  as  she  experienced  on  that  occasion.  She  re- 
toi^ned  home,  feeling  now  that  she  could  gladly  bear  any 
thing  for  the  sake  of  her  Lord  and  Master.  When  she 
arriyed  she  related  to  her  mother  what  had  occurred,  and 
exclaimed,  "  0,  how  precious  i^  the  Savior  I"  She  would 
have  embraced  her  mother  in  her  arms ;  but  she  repulsed 
her  and  reproached  her,  telling  her  that  if  she  did  not 
cease  her  nonsense  she  would  drive  her  away  from  the 
house,  and  that  she  had  disgraced  the  family  and  ruined 
herself  forever.  She  retired  to  her  room,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God. 

Soon  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  infidel's  daughter 
was  converted;  and  some  of  his  friends,  supposing,  doubt- 
less,  that  thej  would  render  him  great  service,  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject,  giving  him  the  meet  absurd  and 
ridiculous  accounts  of  her  exercises  while  at  the  mourn- 
er's bench,  and  after  she  was  converted.  When  Mr.  P* 
received  this  intelligence  he  was  greatly  enraged,  and 
swore  that  he  would  banish  his  daughter  from  his  house, 
and  she  should  be  entirely  disinherited  and  disowned. 
All  this  moved  not  the  converted  daughter;  for  she  real*. 
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iMd  the  tirath  of  the  DiTine  deelaratien^  ^'Wheti  my 
Either  and  mother  forsake  me^  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up."  The  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  his  retun 
home,  and  Elita — for  that  was  the  daughter's  naibe-^ 
placed  herself  at  the  window  to  watch  his  arriral.  In 
the  afternoon  he  was  seen  approaching  on  horsehaek,  and 
Elisa  hastened  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  her  &ther.  When, 
with  a  pale,  sweet  countenance,  she  stepped  up  to  h^ 
fkther  to  embrace  and  kiss  him,  he  mdely  seised  her  hf 
the  arm,  and,  with  his  horsewhip,  whipped  her  out  of 
the  gate,  telling  her  to  begone,  and,  with  manj  curael, 
forbidding  her  return.  Sadly  she  went  weeping  down 
the  lane;  but  she  thought  of  what  her  Sarior  hadsof* 
fered  for  her,  and  her  heart  was  staid  up  under  thd 
mighty  load  which  oppressed  it.  She  realized  then,  t6 
its  ftdlest  extent,  what  it  was  to  lore  the  Lord  Jemtt 
more  than  all  else  besides.  Though  she  had  tost  natatal 
friends  she  had  found  spiritual  friends.  That  '^manifbld 
more  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ererlasi- 
hkg/'  is  what  only  religion  can  ^ve. 

((like  snows  that  fiJI  wfiere  waters  glide. 

Earth's  pleasures  nde  away; 
They  rest  in  tune's  resistless  tidi^ 

And  cold  are  while  they  stay. 
But  joys  that  from  religion  flow. 

Like  stars  that  gUd  the  night, 
AttM  the  deepest  glMflaof  «o^  * 

Shine  forth  with  sweetest  light.*' 

Net  Dir  from  her  father's  residence  Kted  a  piotks  Hedh 
odist-Hs  poor  widow^and  she  Witt  apprised  of  th«  sttts 
of  things  at  the  house  of  Mr.  P.  When  she  Mw  SMsa 
coining  to  her  house  one  eirening,  she  was  not  at  *  lesd 
to  conjecture  the  cause.  The  poor  widow  gave  he^  a  ee^ 
dial  reception,  and  spoke  to  her  words  of  kindness  iod 
comfort  Elisa  asked  permission  to  go  into  the  lilUe 
TMA,  and  b^  i.Uowed  to  T«m«in  there  nndiertmybed.    M^ 
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M>ner  was  she  alone  than  slie  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
>]iiinenced  ponringont  her  soul  to  God  in  prayer  for  her 
icked  father  and  mother. 

Snt  we  must  return  to  the  father.  As  he  gazed  after 
fliza,  who  went  sobbing  down  the  lane,  it  seemed  as 
iioiigh  a  thousand  fiends  of  darkness  had  taken  posses- 
ion of  his  soul.  He  went  to  the  house,  and  met  his 
rife;  but  she  was  equally  wretched,  haying  witnessed 
rhnt  was  done.  He  sat  down.  They  spoke  not,  except 
D  monosyllables.  The  supper-hour  arrived,  but  he  re- 
baed  to  eat,  though  h^  had  been  riding  all  day.  Now 
jid  then  a  groan  would  escape  his  lips.  He  went  to  his 
ibrary^  and  turned  over  his  books  and  papers ;  but  it  was 
nt  »  hurried  manner,  and  with  a  vacant  look.  At  lejigth 
le  retired  to  his  chamber,  but  not  to  rest.  Sleep  had 
btjsaken  his  eyelids,  and  if  he  did  close  them,  the  sweet, 
ingel  face  of  his  banished  Eliza  would  send  daggers  to 
Ids  soul.  Thus  he  spent  a  sleepless  night.  Next  day  he 
i^ndered  about  over  the  farm,  and  through  the  woods, 
Like  one  seeking,  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  something 
that  was  lost  It  was  evident  to  all  that  there  was  some- 
thing resting  upon  his  jnind  that  greatly  troubled  him. 
The  cause  of  that  trouble  his  proud,  infidel  heart  would 
not  allow  him  to  disclose,  even  if  the  human  heart  were 
disposed  to  liflb  the  vail  from  the  secret  sanctuary  of  its 
bitterness.  Unable  to  find  rest  he  again  sought  his 
ohamber;  but,  alas !  his  anguish  increased,  and  he  began 
bo  see  the  shallowness  of  his  infidelity,  and  also  its  dark, 
borrid  nature,  in  that  it  could  prompt  him  to  drive  his 
lovely,  and  otherwise  obedient  daughter  from  his  house, 
simply  because  she  bad  become  a  Christian.  From  that 
moment  he  was  a  changed  man — ^not  that  he  was  con- 
verted ;  but  from  a  hard,  impenitent  sinner  he  was 
brought  to  relent  and  pray.  There  he  prayed  for  hours; 
hat  not  one  ray  of  hope  penetrated  his  4aikuea».    H.i& 
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abused  and  banished  Eliza  would  rise  before  him^  aad  fcb 
eonvictions  increased^  till  be  rayed  like  ibe  desiODiao 
among  the  tombs  of  Gadanu  It  seemed  as  if  he  would 
not  be  able  much  longer  to  support  the  monntain  weight 
that  was  crushing  him ;  for  the  sorrows  of  hell  got  buld 
upon  him,  and  he  anticipated  the  pain  of  the  seeood  h 
death.  Fljring  from  his  room,  he  called  his  servaQtr  i 
boy,  and  ordering  him  to  saddle  SUiza^s  horse  and  meant 
another,  he  directed  him  to  go  to  every  house  in  tki 
neighborhood  in  quest  of  his  daughter,  and  if  he  finind 
her  to  bring  her  home.  Seeing  that  his  orders  weM 
immediately  obeyed,  he  returned  to  his  chamber;  baft 
the  load  that  pressed  upon  hia  heart  was  removed,  aod 
the  anguish  that  drank  up  his  spirits  was  gone.  He  wu 
eomforted,  but  not  converted.  The  rsging  deep  was 
calmed,  but  the  sun  shone  not  upon  its  dark  wateirs.  Hd 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  there,  beneath  Elisi'i 
favorite  bower,  he  kneeled  down,  and  again  lifted  up  liii 
heart  and  commended  himself  to  God.  Scarcely  hsd  his 
knees  touched  the  ground  till  the  Sun  of  righteousneai 
arose,  with  healing  in  its  beams,  upon  him,  and  per- 
vading  all  the  great  deep  of  his  mind,  lighted  U  op 
with  the  peace  and  calm  of  heaven. 

For  twenty-four  hours,  without  eating  or  sleepiog) 
Eliza  remained  in  that  widow's  room,  engaged  in  eameit 
supplication  for  her  father.  The  pious  mother  in  Israel, 
in  looking  out  of  her  window,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  saw  the  servant  coming  with  two  horses,  and  she 
ran  immediately  into  the  little  room,  exolaiming,  ^'EUza, 
arise,  your  father  has  sent  for  you.  I  see  John  coming 
with  your  horse  and  saddle.'^  The  happy  child  arose, 
and  burst  out  in  rapturous  exclamations  of  praise  to  God 
for  his  goodness  and  mercy  in  touching  her  father's 
heart.  She  was  soon  in  her  saddle,  and  the  MikM 
ithArger  bore  her  iee^%  \x^  \i«t  ^ntna  as  if  proad  ef  kii 
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burden.  When  in  sight  of  home  she  saw  her  weeping 
father,  standing  at  the  same  gate  from  whence,  on  the 
evening  before,  he  had  driven  her  a  fugitive  abroad. 
She  sprang  from  her  horse  into  his  arms,  and  embracing 
his  child  with  a  love  he  never  experienced  before,  he 
exclaimed,  ^*  My  angel  ot  mercy,  I  give  you  my  heart  and 
my  hand  to  travel  with  you  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.'' 
It  was  a  happy  family;  for  the  mother  was  soon  con- 
Tj^ried,  and  joined  with  the  father  and  daughter  in  the 
service  of  GK>d,  and  they  all  continned  fkithfdl  disciples 
ot  Christ  till  they  were  called  from  the  Church  militant 
to  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXTIII.    - 

ALEXANDEB;.  OtJMMINS. 

Amonq  that  class  of  preaehers,  distinguished  for  seal 
and  talents,  who  entered  the  itiheraney  in  ihe  great 
west  in  the  heginning  of  the  nineteenth  eoAtorj, -wa9 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Gnnunins,  a  short  sketch  of  wli6s6 
life  and  labors  we  propose  to  give.    He  was  bom  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  September  6,  1787.     His  parents 
sent  him  to  school,  and  he  received  a  liberal  education 
for  that  day.     In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  the  Scioto  Valley, 
he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition  as  a 
sinner,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle  against  sin  and  tempt- 
ation, he  at  length  was  soundly  converted,  and  entered 
the  path  of  life.    Being  awakened  and  converted  througli 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodist  pioneers,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Methodist  Church  as  the  one  of 
his  choice.     It  was  not  long  till  he  became  deeply  and 
intensely  exercised  on  the  subject  of  calling  sinners  to 
repentance,  and  offering  the  cup  of  salvation,  whose  life- 
giving  waters  had  so  quickened  and  refreshed  his  own 
soul,  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.     He  saw  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  and  guilty  multitudes  pressing  on 
the  way  to  death  and  hell,  and   his   spirit  was  stirred 
within  him  to  go  out  and  warn  them  to  flee  the  wrath  to 
come.     The  same  mercy  which  had  been  manifested  in 
his  own  behalf,  he  was  assured  would  be  extended  to 
others.     His  feelings  could  not  be  concealed.     The  Lord 
had  called  him,  and  tlie  CWc^h.  ^aa  not  long  in  discof* 
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i|ig  that  the  oouQern  of  mii^  Ii94er  wHicli  be  labcNred^ 
sQcifitedi  as  it  was,  with  gr^^ee  and  gifts  of  no  ordinarj 
igree,  united  in  constituting  a^  indication  of  the  wiJl 
-  God  that  he  {should  enter  the  ministry.  While  the 
hurch  prayed  <'  the  Lord  oi  Ibe  hliirvest  that  hiS  wovUl 
ind  forth  lahoreiiSy^'  she  was  t?^  Wdtehfid  of  ijie  r^olt, 
%d  waited  for  an  answer,  pot  hy  #oy  miriwnloiie  iai^rpckr 
tioi»,  but  that  $od  would,  from  tbeir  own  t^vmh^f,  mae 
p,  call  out,  and  qualify,  by  h]#  Spirit,  faiths  pvoeeeiip 
ers  of  salvation.  Hence,  the  svbj^ot  of  tbie  jsil^tcb  WM 
>on  recognized  as  the  called  f^  the  Lord,  mi  lioesise 
ra3  given  him  as  a  local  pr^aohe^ 

At  the  conferevce  held  in  jQji^eiiikoati  in  thu  yeair  1809, 
between  two  and  three  ye^s  after  his  co9y.emQn,  be  was 
4mtte4  on  tri4  i^  the  tra?eling  comoection,  and  «.pr 
lointed  to  jPrush  Gteek  eirfwit.  Be  went  «nt  in  the 
pirit  of  bis  Itfas^,  4n4  labored  with  a  Eeal  and  devor 
ion  which  gfkTc  evidence  that  be  felt  the  burden  of  aoulf 
M  a  mo^ntgi^n  prQSS9re  resting  upon  him.  If  he  could 
lave  had  the  tiine  to  ixim  aside  from  the  rough  and  rug- 
^^d  toils  of  iti^e^^ant  Ufa  and  e^ltivf^  the  flowers  of  lit* 
srature,  he  bad  i^o  dispositioin.  He  was  <^a  man  of  oiiye 
>Qok'''  apd  .^1^9  wpr^,  and,  by  ^ight  and  by  day,  be  exi- 
^Lorted  sinners  to  fee  the  wrath  to  come.  FiUing  out  hia 
appointed  tiiae  ^  3nish  Creeic,  be  was  next  year  eent  to 
Pickaway  circuit,  where  the  mimf  sefd  and  devotion  char- 
LCtericed  bif  labors.  The  ensiling  years  he  tn^yeled  sue- 
sessively  Delaware  and  Deer  Creek  circuits,  on  the  latter 
9f  which  ^  remaned  two  years.  Puring  his  labors  he 
mfferejd  many  hardships  and  privations;  and  each  was  his 
burning,  unppniji^rable  zeal  that  bis  constitution  gave 
iray.  The  /iword  proved  too  sharp  &r  the  scabbard,  or, 
in  oth^  words,  his  flaming  spirit  consumed  the  earthly 
tabernacle  in  which  it  was  lodged.  Best  was  inevitable, 
1^  hi§  :Overt§^  strepg^  w^d  Mt  be  abU  tA  aU\id 
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another  year  of  toil  withoat  it;  and  he  most  cease  from 
toil  or  cease  to  live.  Accordingly;  he  was  indticed  to  be 
left  without  an  appointment  for  one  year.  But,  alas  I  is 
there  any  rest  for  a  Methodist  preacher?  Then  thej 
were  poor  and  almost  friendless,  and  when  they  were 
obliged,  f^om  want  of  health,  to  desist  from  preaching, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  work,  or 
starvation  would  ensue.  The  Church  then,  and  now,  to 
s  very  great  extent,  virtually  says  to  its  preachers  as  a 
certain  master  once  said  to  his  servants  on  a  holiday, 
^^Boys,  you  may  quit  work  and  go  to  piling  boards  for 
the  balance  of  the  day,  seeing  it  is  Fourth  of  July/' 
Teaching  school  in  those  days  was  a  drudgery  and  toil  that 
would  not  be  likely  to  insure  much  rest  to  the  body  and 
quiet  to  the  mind.  In  this  employment  Cummins  en- 
gaged, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  became  again 
effective,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ranks.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Miami  circuit,  which,  at  that  time,  em- 
braced an  extensive  and  laborious  field.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  he  was  stationed  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  term  he  was  sent  to  preside  over  the  Kentucky 
district.  In  that  field  he  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  thousands  in  the 
day  of  eternity  will  thank  G-od  that  they  ever  heard  the 
voice  of  Alexander  Cummins.  Having  filled  his  mission 
as  the  servant  of  the  Church  in  Kentucky,  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Miami 
district,  where  he  labored  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  "  he  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live."  The 
following  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
this  sainted  man  by  the  Rev.  Russel  Bigelow,  one  of  his 
ootemporaries,  which  we  copy  from  the  Methodist  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  Vn,  being  an  extract  from  the  foneral  sermon, 
delivered  by  that  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher: 
^^  Alexander  Cummini^  ^^tvs  ^  m&u  of  a  sound  mind  and 
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good  jiidgmeBiy  particnlarlj  in  spiritaal  matten.  He  took 
eoiiBiderable  pains  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading  and  a 
olose  application  to  study.  As  a  man  and  acquaintance, 
lie  was  kind,  and  agreeable,  and  very  much  respected. 
As  a  husband,  he  was  affectionate  and  proyident.  As  a 
parent,  he  was  tender,  yet  strict  and  particular.  As  a 
Christian,  he  was  humble,  pious,  devout,  sober,  and 
cheerful.  As  a  minister,  he  Was  regular,  zealous,  accept- 
able, and  useM.  His  language  was :  good ;  his  sermons, 
in  the  general,  pointed  and  weighty.  His  taliants  were 
not  the  most  brilliant,  but  his  greatness  consisted  in  va- 
riety and  goodness.  And  such  was  his  zeal,  variety,  and 
usefulness,  that  few,  if  any,  were  more  acceptable  or  pop- 
ular.. His  success  has  been  more  than  ordinary.  I  have 
been  informed  that  many  wera  cdnvertisd  during  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry.  The  first  information  I  ever  ria^ 
ceived  concerning  him  was  just,  after  he  had  left  hia 
third  circuit.  I  formed  an  acquaintance  in  several 
neighborhoods  in  that  circuit,  in  which  his  zeal  and 
usefulness  were  much  spoken  of;  and  when  I  traveled 
that  circuit  nine  years  afterward,  I  found  several  of  his 
spiritual  children,  who  were  still  pressing  through  diffi- 
culties on  their  journey  to  the-  promised  land.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  commenced' in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1815,  at  which  time  we  were  appointed  to  labor 
together  on  the  Miami  circuit.  I  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced, but  in  him  I  found  a  fkther,  an  instructor, 
and  a  firm  friend.  Long  shall  I  remember  the  good  ad- 
vice and  many  instructions  I  received,  and  the  pious  ex- 
amples set  before  me  by  the  beloved  minister  whose 
Mineral  sermon  I  preach.  He  labored  that  year  with  dil- 
igence, zeal,  and  success.  His  zeal,  piety,  and  useful- 
ness, while  stationed  in  Cincinnati  the  two  following 
years,  I  need  scarcely  mention;  you,  my  brethren,  are- 
hip  record;  yon  caJ]  to  recollection  his  pietj,  Vna  dfln^ 
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Iwtky  his  f€rHt,  hiB  dili^M^  liii  wateblolttMy  Uft  anxi^i 
•t^,  kii  ptfihetie  sertMrni;  his  Hsrrent  pnyetB^    ¥mi  mU 
to  reeoU^oiioii  the  happy  hours  ycm  enjoy^  tinder  bil 
ministry;  and  many  of  yon^  I  presame,  eonsider  hia  uf 
the  instrument  of  yonr  oonvertion.    Ydu  yiew  him  ail 
yomt  spiritnal  parent  under  God,  and  will  hihre  cause  to 
praise  God  foreyer  that  yon  hat^  had  the  privilege  df  sit^ 
ting  under  his  ministry.    The  three  years  h6  laboi^  as 
a  presiding  elder  in  KeBtueky,  he  was  adeeptahle  and 
nsefhl,  hi^^ly  esteenled  hy  preachers  and  people.    Hii 
rides  were  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  rough  and  mount- 
iinous,  and  his  labors  so  abundant  ae  td  exhaust  his 
debilitated  system.     The  itistrict  he  has  trnveled  the  two 
past  years  is  also  large  and  rery  laborious;    H^  how- 
iter,  performed  his  duties  aeeeptably  and  tMeftiUy,  but 
with  great  pain,  oft^n  tr«reling  and  preaohingf  when  Ite 
ought  to  have  had  f4st,  partioularly  the  last  sit  months. 
I  have  already  said  eensiderable  ooneeniiDg  ^ur  departeil 
brother;  but  I  can  not  f<irbear  mentioning  hid  ^sdom 
and  firmness  as  a  governor  in  the  Church.    It  was  here 
he  excelled;  here  his  true  greatness  appeared.    He  was 
not  one  of  those  hasty,  rash  sort  ef  men,  but  firm  aad 
fixed.      His    weakly    eonstitution,  which    ihis  severely 
racked  with  incessltnt  kbor,  was  often  attacked  with 
wasting  disease ;  but  he  bore  all  with  Christian  patienee. 
About  six  months  before  his  death  he  was  severelj  af« 
flieted  with  the  measiles ;  but,  by  the  Divine  bleisiag,  hs 
partially  re^dvered>  and  eiltered  again  upon  his  work. 
And  I  think  it  probable  that  his  exertion,  before  he  wts 
fully  restol^  to  health,  ^s  one  cause  of  bringing  en  the 
disease  whieh  terminated  his  earthly  career.     He  visited 
th^  circuit  ef  which  I  had  dharge  but  a  short  time  bef(Nre 
he  was  ttiken  With  hiil  last  sickness,  and  seemed  equally 
diligent  ind  fervent  as  formerly,  though  hardly  kble  to 
be  mhomt    He  left  out  e«m^  m«c^\Ti^  ^  Sdbbatl  evwttiiig^ 
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i  came  home.  On  the  following  Friday,  rode  out  to 
tehaaideharg,  about  eighteen  milee  from  this  place, 
.ncinnatij  to  attend  a  quarterly  meeting.  On  Satur- 
J  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
*hos,  on  'I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one 
kt  believeth.'  That  night  he  was  attacked  with  the 
ease  j^hich  terminated  in  his  death.  He  was  brought 
me  in  a  wagon,  and  laid  on  his  bed,  where  he  remained 

eight  weeks,  a  man  of  sufferings,  racked  with  pain 
1  scorched  with  fever;  but  he  bore  all  without  murmur- 
\.  He  was  grateful  for  every  kindness  shown  him,  and 
[>eared  calm,  resigned,  and  patient.  He  said,  indeed, 
t  little  about  dying ;  nor  did  he  praise  God  aloud  as 
ne  have  done.  It  was  not  his  usual  way  when  in 
&lth;  but  what  he  did  say  was  satisfactory.  To  one 
end  he  said  that  he  had  no  anxiety  about  living,  but 
mid  be  willing  to  live  till  he  could  settle  up  his  tem- 
•al  business,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  because  he 
lid  do  it  better  than  others,  and  thereby  prevent  trou- 

after  his  death  ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  willing  to 
ign  all  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  I  visited  him  one 
sk  before  his  death  for  the  first  time,  and  several  times 
erward.  On  one  of  my  visits  I  talked  to  him  respect- 
;  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  seemed  composed  and 
igned,  and  said  he  felt  that  his  peace  was  made  with 
d.  The  brother  who  attended  on  him  asked  him,  a 
^  hours  before  his  death,  if  he  was  sensible  that  be 
lid  soon  go.  He  said,  '  Tes,  I  shall  soon  be  in  eter- 
y.'  The  brother  asked  him  if  he  had  any  doubts  or 
rs.  He  said,  *■  Not  any )  my  way  is  clear.'  His  de- 
tare  was  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1823,  a  little 
ore  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Thus  lived  and 
18  died  our  beloved  brother  Cummins,  a  pattern  of 
tjy  a  waymark  to  heaven.  We  do  not  mesa  to  vvj 
82* 
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that  be  had  bo  fkilings;  but  we  sty  tbey  were  t$m^ 
tiyely  few.  He  now  feite  horn  bis  Ub6n  tnd  Ui  irorirt 
fbUoir  him." 
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CHAFTSB  XXIX. 
*r^i  o&!^Tl&3i5!ir  of  a  OBUiBL  master. 

In  the  state  of  Yirginufy  In  aa  early  daj  in  tke  hitiol^ 
rf  Methodifm  in  the  western  country,  thei«  lived  i 
irealthj  abd  influential  ]^lanter,  who  owned  a  large  nuSfei 
ber  of  slares.  He  was  a  kind  master,  and  treated  hii 
ilaves  with  respeet  and  affeetioD,  Regarding  them  as  men^ 
bers  of  his  own  household.  As  an  evidence  of  this  hi 
pfTocured  for  them  every  advantage  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  within  his  power.  When  the  neighhoY^ 
bood  was  visited  by  Methodist  ministers^  he  invited 
them  to  preach  on  his  plantation,  and  not  only  gave  all 
his  servants  an  opportunity  to  attend  preaching,  but  ^*ai 
particular  in  urging  them  to  go.  It  was  not  long  till  the 
Gospel,  preached  in  simplicity  and  power,  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  colored  people,  and  th^  embraced  religion, 
^nd  not  only  were  the  servants  brought  to  taste  the  joys 
)f  pardoning  mercy,  and  made  happy  in  a  Savior's 
lOve,  but  the  master  and  mistress  were  alike  included 
in  the  happy  number  of  the  converted.  If  before  the 
relation  of  mastet  and  servant  was  one  of  tespeet  for 
the  rights,  and  concern  for  the  happiness  of  the  latter, 
low  that  they  had  been  baptised  by  the  same  Spirit,  and 
nade  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  was  a  bond  of  union  fat 
more  powerful  than  could  possibly  grow  out  of  any  natural 
>F  social  relations. 

Among  the  number  of  the  servants  who  had  obtained 
religion  and  joined  the  Church,  was  one  noted  for  his 
piety.     This  servant^  whole  name  was  ^^QuSy"  was  noi 
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particularly  remarkable  for  any  loud  profession,  thoogh 
he  was  always  ready^  in  tlie  spirit  of  meekness,  to  be  t 
witness  for  Jesus;  but  for  unbending  integrity  and 
open,  straightforward  consistency  of  conduct,  he  had  few 
superiors  any  where.  For  one  who  enjoyed  no  greater 
advantages,  he  possessed  an  order  of  intellect  superior  to 
most  of  his  colored  brethren.  All  haying  the  most  un- 
wavering faith  in  his  piety,  he  was  unanimously  selected 
by  his  brethren  to  lead  in  religious  exercises  at  the  meet- 
ings when  no  preacher  was  present.  Every  thing  went 
on  pleasantly  and  happily  in  this  religious  family  £nr 
years.  The  religion  of  Jesiis,  which  is  adapted  to  all, 
and  designed  to  bring  the  highest  blessings  to  mankind 
in  general,  proves  of  especial  benefit  to  the  slaves;  and 
that  Church  which  is  the  most  actively  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Glospel  to  this  portion  of  our  fellow-beings 
most  certainly  gives  the  strongest  evidence  of  being  tha 
true  Church  of  Him  who  said,  "The  poor  have  the  Go»- 
pel  preached  to  them."  A  Church  having  been  estab* 
lished  on  this  plantation,  through  the  influence  of  Metli* 
odist  preachers,  meetings  were  kept  up  regularly,  and 
when  the  intervening  Sabbaths  would  come,  at  which 
time  the  preacher  was  absent  at  another  appointment, 
the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  would  ascend  from  the 
humble  chapel,  and  Cuff  would  pour  out  his  ftill  heart  in 
exhortations,  with  an  eloquence  and  power  none  could 
resist.  Often  have  the  hearts  of  proud  and  wicked  mas- 
ters, from  a4joiniDg  plantations,  who  had  been  attracted 
out  of  mere  curiosity  to  attend  the  meetings,  been  made 
to  tremble,  while  the  falling  tear  from  proud  and  haughty 
mistresses,  who  would  wonder  at  the  audacity  of  the 
negro,  would  betray  the  emotions  his  eloquence  had  pro- 
duced. Many  a  conscience  had  thus  been  smitten  by 
burning  words  which  had  been  proof  againsi  the  Gospel 
in  the  fashionable  C\iuxfikb«&  q€  ^^  oitf. 
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The  hftppy  8€»K>n8  enjcrfed  it  the  littU  plantation 
3hiircli  wert  fearfallj  broken  in  npon  by  a  most  melan- 
3I10I7  event.  The  old  master  was  called  to  prononnoa 
Bpon  liis  fsitlifiil  servants  his  patting  blessings  and  then 
bo  pass  away  to  that  w6rld  whete  snch  relations  are  nn^ 
known.  Peath  oame  to  the  aged  patriareh^  and  he  was 
followed  hf  his  weeping  fiuiiiily  and  friends  to  his  silent 
home.  This  events  as  is  often  the  ease,  broke  np  the 
fiunily^  and  the  iiervants  were  divided  among  the  chil* 
dren.  Onff  fell  into  the  hands  ef  oiie  of  the  sons.  This 
yonng  man  eommenced  the  world  as  many  do  In  similar 
^cttmstanoesy  whose  |>arents  are  affluent.  Having  formed 
no  habits  of  industry,  and  wholly  unfitted  for  business. 
Improvident  ind  earelessi  believing  that  to-morrow  would 
b«  as  to-day,  and  much  more  abundant  of  blessing,  he  was 
not  long  in  squandering  the  estate  left  him  by  his  father; 
and  becomiilg  hopelessly  involved,  an  attachment  was 
sued  6ut  by  his  creditors  on  all  his  property,  and  the  ^ 
sArvanti^,  with  the  rest  of  the  estate,  were  Advertised  at 
public  sale.  In  that  neighborhood  there  lived  a  young 
man,  who  had  recently  married,  and  was  inaking  prepara* 
tions  for  keeping  house.  To  complete  these  preparations 
it  was  necealary  for  him  to  purchase  a  good  servant;  and 
having  knowledge  of  the  sale,  he  accordingly  attended. 
He  was  by  profession  an  infidel,  and  earefully  avoided 
going  te  any  religious  meetings,  though  his  wife,  previ- 
ous to  her  marriage,  had  often  attended,  and  had  listened 
frith  unusual  interest  to  the  eloquent  negro.  Having 
l^ne  round  and  inspected  the  slaves^  as  was  customary 
among  buyers,  he  was  struck  meet  favorably  with  the 
appearance  of  Cuff,  and  believing  he  would  suit  him,  he 
began  to  question  his  master  in  regard  to  his  good  and 
bad  qualities.  The  young  master  informed  the  infidel 
ttet  Cuff  was  the  most  honest  and  upright  negro  ha 
ever  knew^  sad  he  oonJd  only  think  o^  one  {a»\i  ^\k\^ 
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be  had  tliat  miglit  make  him  objectionablr^'lo  Ihe  pnr- 
ohaser,  and  that  was,  that  <<  he  would  pray*  and  go  to 
meeting." 

"Ah/*  said  the  infidel,  '^is  that  all  you  hare  agunsi 
him  ?     I  can  soon  whip  that  out  of  him/' 

He  made  the  purchase  and  took  him  home.  Cuff, 
with  a  sad  heart,  left  the  old  homestead,  and  his  breth- 
ren, and  the  little  chapel,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  mnoh 
religious  comfort.  When  he  had  performed  the  duties 
of  the  day  enjoined  by  his  new  master,  he  started  out  to 
seek  a  place  for  private  prayer.  Adjoining  the  garden 
was  a  nursery,  and  it  being  a  secluded  spot,  he  retired 
amid  the  thicket  of  young  trees  with  which  it  was  filled, 
and  there  alone  he  kneeled  and  poured  out  his  burdened 
spirit  to  God.  While  engaged  in  his  devotions  his  young 
mistress,  who  was  walking  in  the  garden,  overheard  him, 
and,  drawing  nigh  to  listen,  she  soon  recognized  the  elo- 
0  quent  voice  that  had  thrilled  her  at  the  Woodland  Chapel. 
She  was  chained  to  the  spot,  as  the  low  and  melancholj 
tones  of  the  supplicant  were  breathed  into  the  ears  of  ihe 
Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  and  when,  with  fervor,  he  prayed  for 
the  blessing  of  God  to  come  down  upon  his  new  master 
and  mistress,  the  unsealed  fountain  of  her  heart  poured 
forth  its  tears. 

On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  Cuff  went  to  meeting,  and 
also  at  night,  but  returned  so  as  to  be  ready  for  duty 
early  on  Monday  morning.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
infidel  character  of  his  master,  though,  ftom  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  during  the  short  time  he  had  been  with 
him,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  grace.  Knowing, 
also,  that  there  are  many  irreligious  people,  who,  neve^ 
theless,  have  a  great  respect  for  religion  and  its  institu- 
tions, when  Cuff  was  asked  the  next  morning  by  his  maa* 
ter  where  he  had  been,  he  said,  "I  have  been  to  meetin; 
4nd^  bless  de  Lord,  it  wiblt^  ^  f|^^  ^\m%vTfiAs»Au" 
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*' Cuff/*,  ttdd  the  master^  in  a  gruff^  angry  Toioe,  ^'you 
must  quit  praying;  I  will  have  none  of  it  about  the 
place/' 

'^  Maasa,  I  do  any  thing  you  tell  me  dat  I  can  do;  but 
I  can't  quit  praying.  My  Massa  in  heaven  command  me 
to  pray." 

^^  But  you  shall  quit  it;  and  promise  to  do  so  or  I  will 
whip  you." 

''  I  can  not  do  one  nor  the  other,  massa." 

'^  Follow  me,  then,  you  obstinate  negro,"  said  the  mas* 
toTy  greatiy  excited,  ^'  and  we  shall  see  whose  authority  is 
lo  be  obeyed  in  this  matter." 

The  slave  was  led  out,  and,  after  being  stripped  of  the 
few  tattered  garments  that  covered  his  person,  he  was 
tied  to  a  tree  in  the  yard.  With  a  rawhide  the  master 
inflieted  twenty-five  strokes  upon  his  bare  back.  The 
master  then  said,  "Now,  Cuff,  will  you  quit  praying?" 

"No,  massa,"  was  the  reply,  "I  will  pray  to  Jesus  as 
long  as  I  live." 

He  then  gave  the  negro  twenty^ve  more  lashes,  and 
the  blood  ran  down  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  this 
horrid  scene  in  the  brutal  tragedy,  the  master  exclaimed^ 
"You  will  quit  now,  won't  you ?" 

Meekly  as  his  divine  Master  bore  the  cruel  scourge 
before  him,  he  replied,  "No,  my  massa,  I  will  pray  to  my 
blessed  God  while  I  live." 

This  so  enraged  the  in^riate  fiend,  that  he  flew  at  him 
with  all  the  rage  of  a  tiger  thirsting  for  blood,  and  plying 
(he  bloody  weapon  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  he 
stopped  not  till  he  was  obliged  to  give  over  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

"Will  you  stop  your  praying  now,  you  infernal  nigger, 
your' 

The  same  meek  voice  replied, "  No,  massa,  you  may 
kill  me,  but  wbile  I  live  I  must  pray." 


<<  Tlie9  you  Aall  1^  whipped  thU  mg^  0TM7  ti»  jw 
prty  or  go  to  meeting/' 

He  was  untied^  ordered  to  put  on  his  clothes,  tad  p 
ibont  hjis  wor)E,  When  out  of  fight  Pi^i  he»rjlfif  ^  bis 
maslber;  h«  §»ng,  'm  »  low  mi  pUantiy^  |m«, 

**  My  suffering  time  will  soon  be  o'er, 
fThcn  shall  I  aigk  «Bd  ivieep  a^  moMs 
My  ransomed  sonl  shall  soar  away 
To  mg  Go4>  ]t»a8e  In  ej^d^  ^j.** 

While  this  cmel  scene  was  transpiring,  the  yonng  mis- 
Iress  was  looking  through  the  window  weeping,  «nd  wk^ 

8.  M came  into  the  house,  she  said,  ^  My  detf 

husband,  why  did  you  whip  that  poor  n^ro  m,  just  In 
praying  ?    I  am  sure  ^ere  caa  be  no  harm  in  diat.'' 

'^Silence,''  shouted  the  enraged  husband 5  ^'not  aa» 
other  word  on  the  subject,  ex  I  will  gi^e  you  as  amdk  11 
I  gave  him." 

All  that  day  8.  M n-^  raFod  like  a  mad  wan,  eors- 

ing  the  negro  and  all  his  race,  and  cursing  Gjod  for  hanag 
created  them.  Night  came.  He  retired  to  hia  chamber, 
and  fell  upon  his  couch  to  xeeL  In  rain  he  courted 
sleep,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  abut  out  the  horrid  tis* 
ions  of  his  tempest-tossed  mind.  He  turned  ^rom  side  to 
side  with  unutterable  groanimgfi.  Just  befbre  day  he  ex- 
claimedj  ^^I  feel  that  I  shall  he  damned  I  O,  Gbod,  haTO 
mercy  on  me  !''  He  then  said  to  his  wifb-rrHtha  first  woid 
he  had  spoken  to  her  aince  bis  threa^-^<<Ia  there  id/ 
one  about  the  house  thfub  isan  or  will  pray  £9f  vm  V* 

''None,''  «aid  she,  '^that  I  know  of  but  Ithe  pcKMr  J«egi9 
you  whipped  yesterday.'' 

''  O,  I  am  sure  he  will  not,  he  can  not  pray  fyf  in#l" 
"Yes,"  said  the  weeping  wife,  ''I  think  h^  will.*' 
"Then,  for  God's  sake,  send  some  one  to  call  himl" 
A  servant  was  soon  dispatched;  and  when  Q^S  heard 
^hat  his  master  wauj^eA  VVm,  ftx^^^%  >.  xwok^wal  of  tkf 
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senes  of  yesterday — ^for  he  had  been  praying  all  night — 
e  went  from  his  low,  dingy  cabin  into  the  chamber  of 
lis  master.  What  was  his  astonishment,  when  he  en« 
ered,  to  find  his  master  prostrate  on  the  floor,  crying  for 
nercy  I 

''O/'  said  he,  at  sight  of  his  iajiired  slave,  '^will  you, 
!an  yon  pray  for  me  ?  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  damned 
)efore  morning  unless  God  have  mercy  upon  me,** 

^<  Yes,  massa,  I  bless  God,  I  haye  been  prayiog  for  you 
ui4  mistreas  all  the  night" 

Ji%  then  fell  upon  his  knees,  beside  his  prostrate  maa* 
tfr  and  kneeling  wife,  and,  with  a  fervor  and  a  fiuth  that 
^ned  heaven,  he  wrestled  hard  with  Qui  for  the  guilty 
nan.  Thus  he  continued  in  prayer  and  ezbortationi 
pointing  the  guilty  to  the  guiltless  one,  till  morning 
li^ty  when  God,  in  mercy,  stooped  to  answor  prayer, 
ufd  set  the  dark,  sin-chained  0oul  of  the  infidd  at  lib- 
ertji  and  wrote  a  pardon  on  his  heart  Soon  as  the  love 
of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  the  master's  soul,  he  em- 
braced his  servant  in  his  arms,  exclaiming^  <<Gaff,  my 
dear  brother  ii^  Christ,  from  thin  moment  you  are  a  free 


Great  wm  the  j.ej  and  rejoicing  in  that  house  on  that 
day.  The  wi£s  had  also  found  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
ind  now  one  in  Christ,  as  they  were  before  one  in  flesh, 
Ukus  SQuki  were  diesolved  in  the  bliss  of  heayen.  The 
lUvfl  was  freed,  and  employed  by  his  master  as  ehaplain 
U  •  good  salary,  and  Cuff  went  every-where  among  hia 
usattered  brethren  preaching  the  word.  The  master  himr 
lelf  became  a  xealous  and  suocesaAil  minister  of  the  Goa* 
xd,  and  lived  many  years  to  preach  that  Jesas  whoae 
imm0  he  bad  bla^>hemed,  and  whose  diadpla  he  had 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MABOUS     LIND8ET. 

:  The  lubjeot  of  oar  narratiye  was  born  in  Ireland;  and 
brought  to  this  country  when  quite  a  boy.  His  parentf 
were  Protestants,  of  which  the  '< Emerald  Isle"  has  ]^ 
duced  some  of  the  stanohest.  Well  was  it  for  Ireland 
that  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Methodism  crossed  tli«' 
British  Channel;  and  bore  the  messages  of  mercy  to  a 
spiritually-dead  form  of  religion,  on  the  one  band,  and 
an  equally-corrupt  form  on  the  other.  Neither  the 
Church  of  England  nor  the  Church  of  Borne  had  doner 
much  for  poor,  unhappy  Ireland,  in  rousing  its  poor, 
downtrodden  masses  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The  par- 
ents belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and,  of  course, 
young  Marcus  was  trained  up  in  the  peculiarities  of  that 
faith.  Being  of  a  naturally-reflective  turn  of  mind  he 
was  early  impressed  with  religious  thoughts,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  depravity  of  his  young  heart,  as  its  way- 
wardness manifested  itself  in  disobedience  to  Qod  and- 
his  parents.  His  convictions  in  regard  to  his  sinful  state 
were  greatly  increased  in  being  permitted  occasionally  to 
hear  Methodist  preaching.  The  sermons  that  yotng 
Lindsey  heard  from  Wesley's  missionaries  resulted  in  his- 
awakening,  and. eon  version  to  Gt)d.  It  was  not  long  after 
tius  event  that  he  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  it^  was  his  duty,  to  exhort  sinners  to  flee  the  wrath  ^ 
come,  and  be  saved  from  their  sins.  After  ezePQJiAig' 
awhile  in  this  relation,  and  his  brethren  being  convinced, 
by  the  gifts  and  grace  whioHi  \ie  ^^oaa^aaed^  and  the  fruiH 
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^riiioh  attended  his  labora^  that  he  was  called  of  God  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  calling  sinners 
to  repentance^  he  was  recommended  to  the  conference, 
and  accordingly  received  into  the  traveling  connection 
in  1810. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  the  Hartford  circuit,  Ken* 
tacky,  on  which  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  devotion 
through  the  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  for  the  missionary  work,  and  appointed 
to  Big  Sandy  river.  This  was  a  wild,  mountainous,  half- 
dviliied  region  of  country,  and  remains  so  to  some  con- 
riderable  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  Big  Sandy  was 
a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  Kentucky  and  Yir- 
pnia,  and  its  deep  glens,  and  mountain  gorges,  and  dense, 
vnbroken  forests,  made  it  the  home  of  a  daring,  reckless 
ittee  of  individuals,  and  the  horse-thief,  and  gambler,  and 
60«nterfeiter  has  often  sought  refuge  in  its  dark  defiles 
fiora  the  pursuit  of  justice.  We  could  describe  many 
scenes  of  terror  and  darkness  that  have  transpired  in  that 
region,  but  we  must  proceed  to  our  sketch.  The  youthful 
herald  entered  this  field  of  labor,  and  braving  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  he  penetrated  its  wilds,  and  proclaimed 
to  its  startled  and  scattered  inhabitants,  salvation  in  the 
nanfe  of  Jesus.  Many  heard  the  joyful  sound,  and 
tamed  their  feet  from  the  ways  of  sin  and  wickedness  to 
the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  We  may  talk 
aboat  the  desolation  that  reigns  in  the  jungles  of  India, 
and  on  the  wild  and  gloomy  mountains  of  AMca,  or  the 
solitudes  of  Oregon,  but  we  have  the  heathen  in  the 
form'  of  half-civilized  man,  in  some  of  the  wild  places 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia;  ay, 
they  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  garrets  and  cellars 
of  cor  dark  alleys  in  the  city  full  of  Churches,  where 
thousands  are  contributed  yearly  to  convert  the  Hottentot^ 
the  Ohinese^  and  the  East  Indian.    We^  ix^  not  «Sx^&.| 
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thoQgli  we  t]i«8  speak,  thai  the  charity  that  begiM  M 
homo  will  end  there ;  no,  for  those  who  care  oiost  &f  Ike 
destitute  around  them  are  sore  to  feel  deeplj  aad  mn 
largely  for  those  who  are  ahroad. 

The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  Little  Sandy,  and 
here  his  labors  were  crowned  with  the  meet  abondAnt 
success;  and  at  the  dose  of  this  yev  he  was  sentisto 
Ohio,  and  stationed  on  the  Union  circuit  Here  sueeeli 
attended  his  labors  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus.  We  have  not  time,  howeyer,  nor  space,  to  after 
into  any  detail  in  regard  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Gci^ 
which  he  witnessed  in  this  field.  In  1815  he  was  id- 
moTed  to  the  Marietta  circuit,  where  he  was  made  thi 
instrument  of  much  good.  While  on  this  circuit  he  WM 
instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  the  conversioii  ef 
John  Stewart,  the  colored  man,  who  went  out  as  the  &§( 
missionary  among  the  Wyandott  Indians.  Stewart  hs4 
been  a  rery  dissipated  man,  and,  in  one  of  his  droakes 
fits  of  delirium  tremens,  he  had  started  to  the  Ohio  riTex 
to  drown  himself.  On  his  way  he  had  ta  pass  by  tki 
place  where  Lindsey  was  holding  meeting.  Being  at- 
tracted by  the  sound — ^for  Methodist  preachers  generally 
cry  aloud,  and  spare  not — ^he  drew  up,  and  stood  by  tb« 
door,  where  he  could  distinctly  hear  all  that  was  said. 
The  preacher  was  describing  the  lost  sinncsr's  conditioOi 
his  czposedness  to  death  and  hell;  and  then  he  pre*  ij 
sen  ted  the  offers  of  mercy,  showing  that  Jesus  died  &r  u 
all,  and  the  worst  of  sinners  might  repent  and  find  par-  |,, 
don.  It  was  a  message  of  mercy  to  that  poor,  forlorn, 
and  ruined  soul.  It  turned  his  feet  from  the  waj  of 
death  to  the  path  of  life.  He  returned  to  his  place^  asd  j^ 
falling  upon  his  knees,  he  cried  for  mercy.  God  heard  |^ 
the  poor  Ethiopian's  prayer.     While  piteously  he  pleadid    |^ 

k 
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for  mercy,  salvation  came  to  his  heart.     At  the  naU 
m^eiting  he  was  {$un&  %ti  t.\k^  c^k^oh^  sitting  in  the  balk 
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toniery  but  oioilied  in  his  right  mind.  When  the  invi- 
tation  was  given  to  persons  to  join  the  Churoh^  he  went 
forward^  and  the  preacher  received  him  and  instmoted 
him  more  perfectly  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  He  had 
received  some  education,  and  was  enabled  to  read  and 
write.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  African  race, 
he  was  an  admirable  singer,  possessing  a  voice  of  unusual 
sweetness  and  power,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  sing- 
ing  the  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of  the  Church.  Some 
time  after  his  conversion  he  became  greatly  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  preaching.  So  intense  and  all-absorbing 
beosme  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  that  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  He  was  continually  engaged  in  reading  the 
Bible  and  in  prayer  for  weeks.  His  long  fasting  and 
almost  ceaseless  vigils  were  broken  by  a  vision  which  he 
lold  us  came  to  him  one  night.  Whether  awake  or 
asleep  he  could  not  say;  but  in  the  transition  he  heard 
s  voice  distinctly  saying,  <^You  must  go  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  to  the  Indian  nation,  and  tell  the 
savage  tribes  of  Christ,  your  Savior.''  He  had  this  vis- 
ion for  three  successive  nights. 

It  is  said  that  dreams  indicate,  the  mind's  anxietieSi 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  things  which  engross 
the  mind  by  day  continue  to  occupy  it  by  night — at  least 
so  far  as  to  give  a  bent  and  coloring  to  the  thoughts 
when  the  outward  senses  are  locked  up  in  sleep.  This 
being  the  case,  then,  from  the  fact  that  Stewart  was 
greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  we  may 
be  led  to  infer  that  his  vision,  or  dream,  was  but  apart 
of  his  call  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  only  thing  won- 
dered and  extraordinary  in  the  dream,  is  the  specific 
nature  of  the  call,  designating,  as  Paul's  vision  of  the 
man  of  Macedonia,  the  very  place  to  which  he  should  go. 
Kow  that  revelation  is  exhausted,  and  the  Bible  is  to 
he  regarded  as  a  finality  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 

as* 
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btlief  and  duty^  w»  hmye  bat  little  fiuih  in  dresm^  or 
''spiritual  oommunioations/'  bo  called,  ae  ccmstifeatiiig 
any  part  of  the  rale  of  faith  or  praetiee.  The  son 
^<  word  of  prophecy/'  whiok  God  has  ^yen  as,  will,  if 
anderstood  and  followed;  ^de  as  into  all  the  ways  of 
truth  and  nghteousness. 

Stewart  was  poor^  and  destitute  of  friends,  with  tlM 
exception  of  the  Methodists,  who  received  and  treated 
him  as  a  brother;  but,  even  among  his  brethren,  who 
could  he  get,  by  any  possilnlity,  to  belieye  that  he  wal 
called  to  go  on  a  mission  to  preach  the  Gbspel  to  thtf 
Indians?  Firmly  impressed,  howerer,  with  the  belief 
that  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  fasd  been  committed 
to  him,  he  made  all  the  preparation  his  circumstanoei 
would  allow,  and,  with  his  Bible  and  hymn-book,  started 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  gmng,  save  that  tki 
vision  directed  him  to  the  north-west  Abraham,  wkea 
called  from  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  had,  doubtlesc^  mvck 
greater  faith  when  he  entered  upon  his  journey  than  thif 
sable  son  of  Ham ;  but  there  was  not  less  uncertainty  is 
regard  to  the  unknown  destination.  Stewart  contiaued 
his  travels ;  and  hearing  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  on  the 
Muskingum,  he  directed  his  course  thitherward.  Whei 
he  arrived  among  them  he  commenced  singing,  and  pny* 
ing,  and  exhorting,  but  it  was  in  an  unknown  tongue- 
The  peaceful  Indians  gazed  upon  the  dark  stranger  witk 
silent  wonder,  but  were  not  moved  by  his  tears  and  en* 
treaties.  Being  impressed  that  this  was  not  the  tribt 
to  which  he  was  called  he  hurried  on.  After  a  fattgaing 
journey,  he  arrived  at  Pipetown,  on  the  Sandusky  river, 
where  he  found  a  large  concourse  of  Indians  engaged  in 
feasting  and  dancing.  They  were  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  wildest  mirth  and  revelry  when  he  appeared  among 
them.  Being  a  dark  mulatto,  he  attracted  their  attea- 
UoHf  and  they  g^\i%t«d  a.tQ\k\i4  \iim^  asid  aaked  him  ti 
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knA  of  their  fire-WBter ;  bat  he  too  weO  knew  the  fttil 
•ffeoM  of  the  deadly  draught  to  allow  it  to  pass  hia  lipa. 
At  this  reftual  the  Indiana  became  angry,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  manifeet  aigna  of  hostility;  but  he  commenced, 
in  a  cleur,  melodiona  Toiee,  singing  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion.  Its  strains  rose  above  the  din  and  uproar  of  the 
multitude.  They  were  strangely  enchanting,  and,  like 
Ae  voice  of  Jesus  on  stormy  Galilee,  they  calmed  the 
tumult  ef  passion  which  threatened  his  destruction. 
The  warniance  and  song  ceased.  The  multitude  gath- 
ered aiound  him,  and  hung  upon  his  lips  in  breathless 
iilence,  as  if  enchanted  by  the  sound.  When  he  ceased 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  poured  out  his  heart  to  Qai 
in  prayer  for  their  salvation.  There  stood  by  him  an 
old  chief,  who  understood  hia  language,  and  as  wovd 
after  word  escaped  his  lips  he  interpreted  it  to  the  lialea* 
ing  hundreds.  When  his  prayer  Was  ended,  he  arose 
and  exhorted  them  to  turn  away  from  their  drunken 
revelry,  and  Indian  ceremonies,  to  the  Worship  of  the 
true  and  living  God,  assuring  them  that  if  they  con* 
tinned  in  this  course  they  would  be  forever  loet  As  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  colored  preacher  were  commn* 
nicated  by  the  old  chief,  many  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truths  which  he  uttered,  and  the  work  of  €k>d 
might  have  then  and  there  at  once  commenced,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Captain  Pipe,  the  head  chief,  who  be- 
came violently  enraged,  and,  brandishing  his  tomahawk, 
swore  if  he  did  not  cease  he  would  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
John  ceased  his  exhortation,  and  turned,  with  a  sorrow- 
fbl  heart,  away.  Being  ordered  to  leave  immediately, 
on  pain  of  death,  he  again  started  out  upon  his  journey, 
and,  guided  by  an  invisible  hand,  he  went  to  Upper 
Sandusky.  Here  he  found  another  band  of  Indians,  and 
among  them  a  black  man  named  Jonathan  Painter,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  them  at  the  mouth  ef  the 
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Big  Kanawhtty  in  Yirginia,  when  a  boy.  He  was  a  gooi 
interpreter.  With  this  man  he  Boon  became  intimate^ 
and  procuring  his  seryices^  he  went  with  him  to  attead 
a  great  Indian  festival.  When  he  arrived  he  begged 
permission  to  speak  to  the  assembled  multitude;  but 
thej  paid  little  attention  to  his  request.  He  still  pleaded 
for  the  privilege ;  for  his  heart  burned  to  tell  the  wan- 
dering savage  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  After  much 
entreaty^  through  his  interpreter,  they  agreed  to  let  him 
speak  to  them  the  next  day.  The  time  and  place  of 
meeting  were  fixed,  and  when  Stewart,  with  his  interpret- 
er, appeared,  how  was  his  heart  chilled  and  discouraged 
only  to  find  one  old  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Big  Tree^ 
and  an  old  Indian  woman,  called  Mary!  To  these,  how- 
ever, he  preached  Christ  and  the  resurrection.  Qod 
attended  his  word;  and  though  small  and  feeble  was  the 
beginning,  yet  the  labors  of  Stewart  were  blessed,  fie 
oontinued  to  hold  forth,  as  opportunity  favored,  the  word 
of  life  to  the  Wyandotts,  and  as  the  product  of  so  feeble 
an  instrumentality,  the  mission  to  the  Wyandotts  was 
established  by  the  Church,  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  our  History. 

We  now  resume  our  sketch  of  brother  Lindsey,  through 
whose  instrumentality  this  remarkable  man,  in  some 
respects,  was  brought  to  God.  After  finbhing  his  term 
on  the  Marietta  circuit  he  was  sent  to  the  Salt  Biver 
district,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  continued  for  two  yearB, 
laboring  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  usefulness.  From 
this  district  he  was  sent  to  the  Green  River  distriot) 
which  he  traveled  three  years;  thence  to  the  Eentuckj 
district,  which  he  traveled  four  years.  After  this  he 
was  returned  to  the  Salt  River  district,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  thereof  he  came  over 
to  the  Ohio  district,  which  he  traveled  one  year,  when 
bo  was  removed  to  tlie  Cwmbexlaud  district.    Here  he 
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MMlti^M  IM  thnw  jnMrf  in  labon  moie  abvoflnit.  Hie 
iMxt  ftf^tttn^ift  nw  SH^lbyvilla,  »ad  ike  BiMi  Ckspd^ 
VlMtd  11^0  ttacf  AiA  indefatigttbU  mm&  from  «ir(niit  Id 
district,  from  district  to  distriet  asd  itetibn,  labonng  m 
with  a  tireless  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  Gould 
a  history  of  the  fourteen  years,  in  which  he  traveled  over 
vast  districts  of  country  as  presiding  elder,  be  written 
out,  how  full  would  it  be  of  stirring  adventures  and 
thrilling  incidents;  but  the  memory  of  them  has  per- 
ished with  the  departure  of  the  man,  and  we  can  only 
give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  fields  which  he  has  succes- 
sively and  successfully  cultivated. 

We  have  already  brought  our  readers  down  to  the 
last  appointment,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say, 
ihat  while  actively  engaged  in  this  field  of  labor  he 
was  arrested  by  that  fell  disease,  the  cholera,  which 
garnered  such  precious  fruits  for  the  tomb  from  among 
the  ministry,  and  which,  in  July,  1833,  terminated  his 
eareer  on  earth,  and  ushered  him  to  heaven.  He  was 
a  man  of  stout,  athletic  frame,  black  hair,  a  keen,  dark 
eye,  overarched  by  heavy  brows.  He  was  much  given 
to  despondency,  which  would  occasionally  cast  a  gloom 
upon  his  countenance,  that  at  times  would  make  his 
appearance  rather  forbidding;  but  under  all  there  was 
a  large  heart  full  of  tender  sympathies.  When  his 
mind  was  not  overcast,  and  in  heaviness  through  mani- 
fold temptations,  his  bright,  happy  spirit  would  make 
sunshine  all  around  him.  Some  men  can  never  be  fully 
known  in  this  life,  however  transparent  their  character. 
There  is  a  deep,  inner  life  that  lies  far  down  beyond  the 
ken  of  mortals,  which  the  tongue,  if  it  could,  will  not 
reveal.  That  life  can  only  be  known  hereafter.  Till 
then  we  must  wait  for  the  solution  of  difficulties,  incon- 
sbtencies,  and  mysteries,  which  here  we  shall  never 
k&ow.      Lindsey  was  a  powerftd   preacher,  a  fiuthful 
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r,  mad  a  gnat  tenor  to  eril-doers.  Ho  aboimcM 
im  nal  and  good  woAb,  and  thousands  irill  bless  God 
in  the  day  of  etonity,  that  to  him  was  committed  i 
diipenaation  of  tho  QoqpoL 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
THS  Dutchman's  xxpebixnoe. 

HEN  we  were  traveling  the  Cross  Creek*  circuit,  in 
»;  in  a  region  of  country  which  was  mostly  settled  by 
nan  Lutherans,  and  not  much  regard  paid  to  the  Sab- 
f  or  any  kind  of  religion,  there  lived  a  German  by 
lame  of  Gost.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
neighborhood,  and  had  great  influence  among  his 
aan  friends.  At  one  of  our  love-feasts  we  heard  him 
e  his  experience,  and  though  it  was  in  very  broken 
[ish,  yet  it  was  told  with  an  unction  and  a  power 
h  melted  all  hearts,  and  which  thrilled  and  interested 
}  much  that  we  have  not  forgotten  it  to  this  day. 
lere  is  something  peculiar  in  the  German  mind  and 
acter  which  shows  itself,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  in 
rd  to  the  subject  of  religion  than  anything  else.  It 
IS  that  in  whatever  enterprise  a  German  embarks,  it 
osses  his  entire  energies,  and  when  once  fully  corn- 
ed on  any  subject,  he  adheres  to  it  with  an  energy,' 

and  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise.  Staid  and 
r  as  he  may  appear,  he  nevertheless  has  the  exoit»* 
^  of  a  Frenchman  without  his  mercurial  nature, 
ler  was  a  noble  type  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  ex- 
bed  the  different  characteristics  of  which  we  hava 
en,  when  he  said  he  would  go  to  the  Diet  of  Worms 
lere  were  as  many  devils  in  his  way  as  there  were 

on  the  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  when,  in  his  ex- 
1  imagination,  he  saw  the  devil  before  him  in  bis 
J,  and  ibnw  hi$  iakttnd  at.lma;  w4,  a\»H^^^>>^ 
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on  another  occasion,  he  was  arraigned  before  an  eeolen* 
astical  council  for  heresy,  and  threatened  with  puni8h« 
ment  if  he  did  not  retract,  he  said,  <<Here  I  stand,  God 
help  I"  One  has  said,  '^  Oet  a  German  once  converted, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  his  refusing  to  take  up  hii 
'  cross,  or  turning  blt0k  to  the  begg$rly  elements  of  the 
world."  They  seem  to  carry  out  more  fully  Mr.  Wesley*! 
idea  of  Methodism  than  even  the  English  brethren  them- 
selves. When  they  sing,  ^'they  sing  lustily/'  when 
they  pray,  they  pray  with  all  their  might;  when  they 
speak  in  class  meeting  or  love-feast,  they  come  right  to 
the  point  of  Christian  experience  without  any  circumlo* 
oution.  Such  was  the  case  with  our  good  Germiia  brothax 
whose  experience  we  are  going  to  relate. 

Shortly  after  the  speaking  exercises  commencedi  ht 
arose  and  said,  ''Mine  dear  bruders,  ven  I  comes  to  dii 
blaoe  dare  vas  nobody  here.  Pen  after,  mine  freins  dej 
eomes  too,  and  ve  did  comes  along  very  goot,  as  ve  dot 
Ye  did  drink  viskey,  and  frolic,  and  dance,  and  vc  all  do( 
it  vas  wery  nice ;  but  binebys  der  eomes  along  into  de 
neighborhoot  a  Metodis  breacher  by  de  name  of  Jo. 
Shackelford,  and  he  breaches  and  breaches,  and  brays  and 
brays,  ss  you  never  see  de  like  in  all  your  lives.  He  sayi» 
'  You  beeples  all  goes  to  hell  unless  you  git  conwerted,  and 
be  saved  from  your  ains.'  Now^  veil  den,  de  beeples  be- 
gins to  dink  seriously  on  dis  matter,  and  dey  say  ve  must 
do  better,  or,  sure  enough,  de  devil  vill  git  us  shust  as  ho 
says.  Den  dey  gits  Christen,  and  begins  to  bray;  and 
dey  vails  down,  and  brays,  and  croans,  and  hollers,  and  I 
says  to  my  beeples,  Dis  is  de  devil;  and  k  goes  on  till  it 
eomes  to  my  neighbor  Honnes.  Yell,  I  does  not  go,  and 
my  vife  and  gala  does  not  go,  because  I  said  it  vas  di 
devil.  Yell,  however,  it  gomes  so  near  by  mine  house,  I 
•ays  I  vill  go  and  see  vat  is  dis  ting  vat  makes  de  beeplei 
m  4irajj.    So  vom  i^f^  1  ib^ia  \a  lSMaMs{%  ^  est  4t 
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bnjer  meeting,  and  I  sets  down  and  sees  de  beeples  come 
in,  and  dey  all  looks  shust  like  dey  uBed  to  do,  and  I  dot 
it  yaa  all  yell ;  but  dey  soon  begins  to  sing  and  biay^  and 
I  dot  dis  is  all  rigbt.  Den  some  pegins  to  croan,  and 
vails  down;  and  I  says,  'Dis  is  de  deyil,  and  I  yill  sbust 
go  bome  /  but  yen  I  yent  to  rise  up  I  oould  not,  yor  I  yas 
fast  to  de  bencb.  Den  I  yas  akeered,  and  I  said,  <  Dis 
is  de  deyil  sure  enougb.'  I  looked  round,  and  I  dot  de 
door  yas  growed  up,  and  I  yas  fast  enougb.  Yell,  yell, 
den  I  say,  '  Mine  Got,  de  deyil  yill  git  me  now,  by  sure  T 
I  looked  more  for  de  door,  and  bresently  I  sees  bim,  and 
I  makes  yon  spring  and  out  I  goes  beadforemost.  Den  I 
gits  up,  and  runs  mit  all  my  migbt  till  I  comes  to  mine 
fence ;  and  yen  I  goes  to  git  oyer  I  comes  down  smack 
upon  my  pack,  and  now  I  says,  ^De  devil  vill  git  me,  py 
•ureT  I  lays  dare  for  some  time;  den  I  gits  up,  and 
elumea  de  fence,  and  goes  to  mine  bouse,  and  dot  I  would 
sbust  go  to  bed  mitout  making  any  noise ;  but  sbust  as  I 
yas  gittin  in  ped  smack  down  I  comes  on  mine  pack  upon 
de  floor ;  and  Madalana,  mine  vife,  did  sbump  out  of  de 
ped,  and  did  scbream;  and  Petts  and  Kate — dat  isb 
my  two  gals — dey  did  sbump  up  and  scbream  and  boiler, 
and  dare  I  lays,  and  I  says,  '0,  mine  Got,  tis  isb  te 
devil!'  Madalana  says,  'No  matter  for  you;  it  sbust 
serves  you  rigbt ;  you  vould  go,  and  now  you  prings  de 
devil  bome  mit  you  to  your  own  bouse/  Petts  and  Kate 
dey  botb  cries,  and  mine  vife  sbe  scolds,  and  de  devil 
be  sbakes  me  over  de  bells,  and  all  my  sins  sbust  comes 
up  to  mine  eyes,  and  I  says,  '0,  mine  Got,  save  me!' 
After  a  vile  I  ^oes  to  ped,  but  I  not  sleeps.  I  says,  '  0 
mine  Got,  mine  Got,  vat  vill  become  of  me !'  Shust  at 
dayligbt  I  gits  up  and  goes  down  to  my  parn,  and  gits 
under  de  boss-trougb,  and  smack  I  comes  on  mine  pack 
again.  Den  I  cries,  mit  all  my  migbt,  '0,  mine  Grot, 
mine  Got^  have  mercy  upon  me  I'  I  dot  1  Naa  ^ovci  Vq  ^^ 
34 
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hellfl.  ShuBt  den  aometiiig  say  to  me,  'Di  sins  pe  all  Yor- 
gifen/  Den  someting  comes  down  all  over  me  at  my 
bead;  shust  like  honey,  and  I  opens  mine  moat  sliiiBt  so 
vide  ash  I  can ;  but  it  filled  so  full  it  run  over;  and  den 
0,  I  vas  so  happy  as  never  I  vas  before  in  all  my  life !  I 
did  shump  like  a  deer,  and  I  hollered,  'G-loiy,  gloiyto 
mine  Oot !'  mit  all  my  might.  Mine  bosses  dey  did  veel 
round  and  shnorted,  and  I  did  veel  round  too^  an^  lio^ 
lered  glory,  and  I  did  not  know  dem,  and  dey  did  not 
know  me.  Presently  I  saw  my  gray  bosSy  Pob,  and  I 
snatched  him  round  de  neck,  and  be  did  veel  rormd,  and 
I  hollered,  'Glory,  glory,  and  bless  de  LortI'  I  love  dish 
boss  unto  dis  day  so  petter  than  any.  I  now  ish  on  mine 
vay  to  de  himmels,  and  dare  I  viU  blais  Qtot  for  his  print- 
ing me  down  on  mine  pack,  and  for  mine  rife  and  mine 
gals;  for  dey  now  goes  mit  me  to  glory;  eg,  mine  hnut 
ers,  ve  vill  all  bineby  meet  in  dat  goot  vorld,  to  bnise  de 
Lort  forever  and  ever." 
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CHAPTEB  IXXII. 

JOHN      STBANQE. 

This  talented  and  useful  preacher  was  a  native  of  Yir- 
^nia.  He  iraa  bom  on  the  15th  day  of  NoYember;  1789, 
and  when  (juite  a  boj  emigrated  to  the  wilds  of  Ohio. 
Here,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  early  pioneer  fath- 
ers of  Methodism,  he  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  not  long  after  his  conrersion  that  his 
talents  and  piety  Were  exhibited  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
eonvinoe  the  Church,  in  connection  with  his  own  deep 
and  powerful  impressions,  that  he  was  called  of  6od  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  the  year  1810  he  commenced  his 
itinerant  career  under  the  venerable  Quinn.  His  first 
circuit  was  Wills  Creek,  in  the  wilds  of  Muskingum, 
where  he  labored,  with  all  the  zeal  and  fire  of  youth,  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  sinners.  The  next  appoint- 
ment which  he  received  was  Cincinnati,  as  the  colleague 
of  the  venerable  Burke.  He  traveled  successively  White- 
water, Oxford,  Lawrenceburg,  Whiteoak,  Mad  River,  and 
Union  circuits,  and  Charlestown  and  Indianapolis  dis- 
tricts. His  excessive  labors,  however,  proved  too  much 
for  his  constitution,  and  during  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
with  but  slight  intervals  of  rest,  he  was  in  abundant 
labors; 

*'  For  Jeius  day  and  night  employed, 
His  heritage  he  toiled  to  clear/' 

He  was  regarded,  both  in  Ohio  and  Indiana — ^in  iha 
latter  of  which  aUtea  he  spent  the  close  of  YiiaUt^r— «e  i^ 
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faithful,  eloquent,  and  beloved  minister  of  Jesus  Clirist 
Numerous  seals  to  his  ministry,  which  will,  doubilesS;  be 
stars  in  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  eternity, 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  west.  On  the  second  of  De- 
cember, 1834,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  minifitry,  he  was  called  away  by  the 
gentle  summons  of  his  Master,  to  that  world  where  labor 
is  exchanged  for  rest,  and  prayer  is  lost  in  praise. 

One  who  was  entirely  igikorant  of  the  life  of  a  preacher 
wrote  the  following :  <<  How  full  of  beauty,  hew  desirable 
and  picturesque,  is  the  life  of  a  preacher^  especiallj  in 
the  country  I  Religion  and  poetry  dwell  with  him  like 
twin  sisters,  and  his  thoughts,  when  turned  aside  froBk 
heaven,  rest  on  all  that  is  most  beautiiul  on  earth."  The 
truth  is,  the  enjoyment  of  a  faithM  minister  does  not 
consist  in  his  repose.  When  bat  a  Bingle  ^Umce  upon 
the  exhausting  demands  which  are  made  upon  his  Bund 
and  body — demands  under  which  many  sink  to  an  un- 
timely grave ;  when  we  think  of  his  exposure  to  wounds 
upon  his  feelings  through  all  his  every-day  duties — ^wounds 
which  he  must  bear  in  silence,  or  be  liable  to  be  charged 
with  having  a  wrong  spirit — ^his  being  eut  off  from  the 
common  resources  of  men^  and  made  dependent  for  a 
support  upon  those  for  whom  he  labors,  and  thereby  the 
selfishness  of  men  is  armed  against  him ;  add  to  all  this 
that  the  sorrows  of  others  lay  a  tax  upon  his  sympathies, 
and  compel  him  to  bear  a  part;  when  all  these  are  con- 
sidered, this  picture  will  be  regarded  as  extremely  fanci- 
ful. Whoever  enters  the  ministry  for  the  poetry  of  it 
will  find  the  thorn  with  the  rose.  A  thistle,  when  seen 
in  the  far-off  distance,  may  contribute  as  much  as  the  j 
lily  to  beautify  the  landscape ;  but  when  it  is  approached 
and  grasped  its  thorns  are  felt.  So  it  is  with  the  preach- 
er's life  to  those  who  look  at  it  from  a  distance^  His 
poaUiou  inAy  be  legude^  ^tn^  X^ck^  ^2(m4&  ^^  ^^Iry  ant 
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Bljsitn  vweets ;  but  an  experience  of  short  duration  will 
soon  correct  the  error,  and  show  bow  toilsome,  and 
often  untbank^l,  is  bis  profession.  To  tbe  Metbodist 
preacher  it  is  hard  service  and  poor  fare,  so  fzr  as  this 
world  is  concerned ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  comfortable 
reflection  that  tbe  faitbftil  shall  be  crowned  with  Jife, 
Yery  few  would  enter  tbe  ranks  of  the  itinerancy  for  the 
poetry  connected  with  it. 

A  beautiful  tribute  from  tbe  pen  of  one  of  Indiana's 
most  gifted  daughters,  with  which  we  shall  finish  our 
sketch,  will  give  tbe  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  the  beloved  Strange  than  any  thing  we 
could  say : 

'^  Among  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  a  dying  world,  who 
have  now  sat  down  in  our  Father's  kingdom,  there  is  no 
name  that  comes  up  from  the  dim  remembrance  of  the 
past,  with  a  holier  and  more  endearing  thrill,  than  that 
of  John  Strange.  In  tbe  morning  of  life  he  heeded  not 
the  siren  voice  that  would  have  lured  him  to  the  flower- 
wreathed  paths  of  pleasure,  or  pointed  out  to  him  the 
high  seats  of  what  men  call  honorable  renown;  but 
trampling  on  the  bright  hopes  of  earthly  greatness, 
which  are  ever  busy  in  the  heart  of  youth,  he  took  up 
and  bore  to  tbe  end  of  bis  course  tbe  cross  of  tbe  meek 
and  lowly  Savior.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  tbe 
Lord  saw  fit,  in  bis  wisdom,  to  endow  with  every  Chris- 
tian grace,  and  set  apart  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation to  the  bumble  homes  of  the  western  pioneers ;  and 
through  many  a  night,  in  tbe  dark  and  lonely  wilderness, 
he  pillowed  his  weary  head  on  tbe  green  earth  without  a 
covering,  save  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  There  was  no 
privation,  discouragement,  or  danger  that  could  induce  him 
to  forsake  bis  Master's  work ;  for  be  was  truly  a  man  that 
bore  about  with  him,  in  bis  own  body,  the  marks  of  tbe 
Lord  JesoB, 

84* 
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*^  When  he  came  to  Indiana  it  was  comparatiTdj  a  wii* 
Ferness,  and  there  were  many  parts  where  the  story  of 
the  cross  was  but  seldom  told.  His  fervent  piety,  supe- 
rior talents,  and  zeal  for  the  souls  of  dying  men,  soon 
made  him  a  home  at  every  hearth,  and  the  sound  of  hiB 
name  brought  a  thrill  to  every  heart  that  loved  the  eeose 
of  the  Bedeemer;  and  0,  it  is  a  glorious  thought,  that 
while  his  immortal  part  is  worshiping  with  the  bl<^- 
washed  throng  around  the  eternal  throne^  hia  name  is 
treasured  up 

<  Amid  f(ttd  MiSioiy's  nerH  iUfaigi^' 
in  many  hearts  that  will  one  day  be  stars  ia  hia  erown  d 
rejoicing. 

*  Re,  mixing  wftlL  the  brilliaiit  hosts  aboTCi; 
Beoounts  the  woadsrs  of  redeeming  k>Te ; 
While  liBt'ning  angels  hear  with  sweet  surpcisa. 
And  gusts  of  alleloiahs  ring  the  skiea.' 

'^  Perhaps  I  can  not  better  give  an  idea  of  his  manner 
of  preaching  than  by  giving  an  instance.  It.wa«  under- 
stood, in  a  remote  part  of  Indiana^  where  the  Gospel  was 
but  seldom  heard,  that  on  a  certain  day  John  Strange 
would  preach.  It  was  at  onoe  set  down  as  aa  era  among 
the  people ;  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  they,  with  almost 
one  accord,  assembled  at  the  place,  which  was  the  temple 
of  God's  own  building,  the  green,  unbroken  forest  Of 
the  hundreds  there  ooUected,  some  had  come  to  worsbip 
that  God  whom  they  had  learned  to  lovo  in  the  &r-of 
land  of  their  nativity,  which  they  had  exchanged  for  the 
wilderness,  where  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
might  never  salute  them  again;  and  some  were  there 
through  mere  curiosity,  many  of  whom,  perhaps  had 
never  heard  a  sermon  in  their  lives.  Expecta;tion  was  on 
tiptoe ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  restless  movements 
and  anxious  whispetm^  ^i  the  groups  collected  apart 
from  the  crowd,  tViat  Bom^^Vwi^  oxvX,  q>^  ^^  ^^'c^aMi^^Dder 
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Hrw  about  to  take  place.  All  eyes  were  turned  ia  one 
Birection  for  a  moment — ^the  whispered  words,  'The 
preacher's  eome/  were  heard,  and  all  was  silent  as  the 
day  dawn  of  ereation.  He  ascended  the  rude  stand  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  sang  a  hymn^  in  a  Tcace  whose  deep 
pathos  went  down  into  the  heiurt,  and  seldom  failed  to 
eanse  some  ehord  to  Tibrate  there ;  then,  as  he  kneeled 
'  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  poured  his  spirit  out 
before  the  God  that  gaye  it,  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent  with  the  words  of  everlasting  life,  the  smoth* 
ered  sobs  and  flowing  tears  of  the  assembly,  eyinced  the 
fedth  and  fervor  of  that  prayer.  He  then  pointed  out 
clearly  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  and  besought  those  who  had  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price  to  hold  fast  their  confidence,  till  they 
had  conquered  death,  their  last  enemy,  and  meet  Him  all 
glorious  within  the  light  of  eternity,  where  they  should 
enter  upon  that  inheritance  prepared  for  them  from  the 
ihundation  of  the  world.  'But  my  friends,'  said  he, 
''when  the  angel  shall  stand  with  one  foot  upon  the  sea 
and  the  other  upon  the  land,  and  shall  swear  by  Him 
that  liveth  forever  and  ever  that  time  shall  be  no  more; 
when  the  earth  shall  pass  away  and  the  hoavens  be  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll ;  when  the  thrones  are  set,  and  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord,  is  there  one 
here  whose  name  shall  not  be  found  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  ?  Forbid  it.  Lord  I  If  there  is  one  here 
who  has  never  tasted  of  the  joys  of  salvation,  I  warn  him 
by  the  terrors  of  that  day  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  do  it  now;  for  now  is  the  accepted  time;  behold !  now 
18  the  day  of  salvation ;  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve ;  and  O,  be  oareM  to  make  a  wise  choice !  Jesus 
laa  paid  your  debt,  and  now  stands  ready  to  receive  you. 
Will  you  believe  it,  and  enlist  under  the  blood-stained 
Imnnsr  of  the  oroaa^  or  will  you  pot  it  ofi  to  a  mot^  ^^li^ 
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yenient  season  ?  Will  you  spend  a  never-ending  eieniitj 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  irremediable  woe,  or  be  nsbered 
into  tbe  New  Jenualem  with  songs  and  everlasting  joj 
upon  your  beads^  wben  tbe  Lord  sball  come  to  make  up 
bis  jewels  V  His  manner  and  sbrill,  soul-searcbing  voioe 
bad  raised  witb  bis  feelings  till  tbej  seemed  to  ba?e 
reacbed  tbeir  climax,  and  witb  bis  pale,  nptomed  face 
and  streaming  eyes,  be  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  wrapped 
in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Lord ;  and  tben,  as  if  tbe  beayeni 
were  opened  to  bis  steadfast  gaze,  be  exclaimed,  with 
startling  energy,  *  Glory,  glory,  glory  be  to  God,  who 
givetb  US  tbe  victory !'  It  seemed  as  if  tbe  enchained 
attention  of  the  andience  was  broken  np  by  an  electrio 
shock,  and  tbe  Spirit  of  tbe  Lord  seemed  to  fasten  on 
every  heart  like  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  glory,  glorj, 
glory  was  echoed,  back  from  every  part  of  that  worshiping 
assembly.  Till  the  tale  of  time  is  told  on  tbe  morning 
of  eternity  tbe  effect  of  that  sermon  can  never  be  known. 
"I  saw  him  shortly  before  he  died,  some  ten  years 
'  since,  and  never  did  I  feel  more  sensibly  the  force  of 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Dr.  Young, 

*  The  chamber  vrhere  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life— quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven/ 

He  was  weak  and  very  pale;  but  there  was  a  serenity  in 
his  countenance  that  evinced  to  the  beholder  bow  easy  it 
was  for  the  Christian  to  die;  and  wben  he  spoke  of  his 
departure  hence,  there  was  a  gleam  of  glory  upon  his 
face  that  told  there  was  a  heaven  in  his  heart.  He  had 
an  interesting  family,  and  when  he  spoke  to  them  he 
remarked,  *I  love  my  children,  and  would  be  glad  to 
leave  them  in  better  circumstances ;  for  I  have  made  no 
provision  for  them ;  but  that  God  into  whose  hands  I 
resign  them  has  promised  to  provide.  I  have  not  labored 
for  earthly  treasure  *,  \>ui  \  \i%i'^%  ^xi.  \x^^'t\\AAfi.^^^^s&dfi3e> 
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and  I  expect  to  meet  them  all  at  God's  right  hand/  Soon 
after  this  he  entered  upon  that  rest  prepared  for  those 
that  love  and  serve  the  Lord.  His  remains  were  depos- 
ited in  the  graveyard  at  Indianapolis  by  hundreds  of 
mourning  friends,  who  had  known  him  long  and  loved 
him  well;  and  often  are  the  bright  flowers  and  green 
grass  above  that  hallowed  spot  wet  with  the  tears  of 
those  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  from  nature's 
darkness  to  the  marvelous  light  of  God's  dear  children. 
There  are  few  men  who  were  more  devoted,  or  spent  their 
lives  with  an  eye  more  single  to  the  glory  of  God  -,  few 
there  certainly  are  who  have  done  more  good,  were  more 
revered^  or  will  be  longer  remembered  than  John  Strange." 
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CHAPTER  XXIIIL 

WILLIAM    P.    PINLBY. 

William  P.  was  tlie  third  son  of  the  Kev.  Kobert  W. 
Finlej.  He  was  born  in  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the  year  1785, 
and  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Kentuekj.  From 
childhood  he  was  remarkably  inquisitiye  and  talkatiye, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  those  social  qualities  whiok 
rendered  him  companionable,  as  well  as  a  nature  fall  of 
wit  and  humor,  which  would  gather  around  him  all  tlie 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  rapid  in 
thought  and  quick  at  repartee,  yet  fall  of  benevolence 
and  kindness.  In  addition  to  his  genial  nature  and 
humorous  disposition,  he  possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  learniag.  While  at  school  studying  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  he  seemed 
to  get  his  lessons  almost  by  intuition.  While  others  of 
his  class  would  labor  and  grow  weary  over  a  hard  sen- 
tence, or  a  difficult  proposition,  with  him  it  seemed  that 
it  was  only  to  look  and  receive.  He  always  led  his  class, 
being  perfect  in  all  his  recitations.  What  he  received  so 
readily  he  was  disposed  as  lavishingly  to  bestow  upon 
others;  and  hence,  when  other  young  men,  during  tie 
winter  seasons,  would  be  out  hunting  and  sporting,  he 
would  gather  together  a  group  of  the  neighbors'  children 
in  some  lonesome  log  school-house,  and  there  impart  to 
them  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Thus  he  spent  his 
years  till  he  arrived  at  manhood,  when  he  married  a 
most  estimable  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  most  happily 
till  the  day  of  his  deatli. 
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Nothing  very  remarkable.  occTirred  in  his  history^  till 
the  year  1808,  irhen,  with  his  wife,  on  their  way  to  a 
Christmas  frolic,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  writer  of 
this- sketch  and  heard  a  refbital  of  his  conversion,  conk 
nected  with  an  earnest  exhortation  and  appeal,  which 
awakened  both  te  a  sense  of  their  lost  condition ;  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  join  in  the  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
theyremained  to  weep  and  pray.  They  returned  home 
and  commenced  seeking  the  Lord  with  penitential  hearts, 
and  Grod  heard  their  prayer.  On^night,  in  the  deep  soli- 
lade  of  the  forest,  i|hile  William  wus  prostrate  on  the 
ground  crying  for  mercy,  'the  l>lessing  of  pardon  and  sal- 
ration  came  to  his  soul  with  s«ch  power,  that  his  soul 
was  set  at  perfect  liberty,  and  the  peace  of  heaven  flowed 
into  his  heart  like  a  river. 

His  conversion  wrought  the  most  wonderful  change, 
not  only  in  his  habits  of  life,  but  in  his  disposition.  He 
iieemed  to  have  loi^t  all  that  conviviality  of  mind  and  flow 
of  spirits  j^hich  so  strongly  characterized  him,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  sedate  and  sober  men  we  ever 
knew.  Great  trials  awaited  him.  He  was  constantly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  God  had  called  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  he  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  call  he  must 
perish,  notwithstanding  all  the  Lord  had  done  for  his 
soul.  Such  were  the  deep,  agonizing  struggles  of  his  soul, 
that  his  mind  gave  evidence  to  all  of  the  storm  within. 
Thus  he  continued  almost  distracted,  till  the  Church  of 
God,  which  is  the  best  judge  of  Heaven's  designs  in  this 
respect,  saw  that  the  burden  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him, 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  called  out  and  duly  authorized  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  perishing  sinners. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  The 
fkther  of  William,  burning  with  a  missionary  zeal,  left  his 
home  and   friends  for  the  then  distant  Qaxo^iiAa  %.\A 
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Georgia,  and  the  far-off  oaiMi-brakes  of  Kentuoky;  and 
when  disposed  to  settle^  bavitg  purehaeed  a  large  tiaet 
of  land,  was  turned  out  of  house  and  hofiie  by  land  jirateB, 
4uid  driren  out  in  the  wild!  of  the  DiTorth-westem  terrir 
tory.  Here  he  made  another  porcdiase  of  land,  whiek 
was  taken  from  him ;  and  still  anotheri  but  .his  plans  wers 
all  frustrated,  and  he  kept  wandering.     Qod  at  lengA 

,  converts  his  three  sons,  and  sends  them  ont  into  the  waste 
places,  to  follow  the  foortunes  of  their  father  in  oaUing 
sinners  to  repentance*^ 

William  haying  proved  himself  in  the  local  lanks,  en- 
tered the  itineranoy  at  the  oon&renoe  helfl  in  Cinoinnatii 
in  1814.  His  £rst  apptintment  waa  Paint  Greek  oircaiii 
which  he  was  to  travel  alone.  It  was  a  four  weeks'  eiroait^ 
but  he  labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity;  and  at  the  ezpink 
tion  of  the  year  he  reportedLftn  accession  of  one  hondred 
precious  souls.  His  next  appointment  was  Brush  Creek 
circuit,  where  he  labored  with  the  same  untiring  zeal  is 
proclaiming  salvation  to  the  lost.  The  succeeding  yean 
he  traveled  Miami,  Bcioto,  and  Paint  Creek  oureuits.  Hu 
last  appointment  was  Strait  Creek  circuity  in  the  year 
1820.  He  was  obliged  to  take  a  location  at  the  close  of 
this  year,  from  the  following  lamentable  circumstances: 
On  returning  to  his  circuit  from  a  visit  to  his  family,  U» 
horse  became  frightened  and  threw  him,  his  head  striking 
violently  against  the  bridge  which  he  was  crossing,  fi»o* 
turing  his  skull  just  above  the  left  ear.  This  wound  wai 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  disqualify' him  from  preaching- 
He  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  head,  and  was  admon- 
ished that  his  work  as  an  itinerant  was  done.  Judging 
that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  In  the  itineraDcy  to 
entitle  him  to  a  superannuated  relation,  he  chose  to  locate^ 
and,  with  his  wife  and  helpless  children,  truit  to  Provi- 
dence.    He  bore  his  painful  affliction  for  more  than  ft 

j^ear,  and  he  couliuued  \.o  ^xo^  ^w^^  ^aji  vorse,  till  ai 
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length  his  iaind  gaye  wa^mnd  he  became  'at  times  a 
raying  maniac.    0e  was  not  disposed  to  do  any  harm.     In 
his  ravings  he  would  pray^  and  sing,  and  preach,  as  if 
Btill  nn  his  heloyed  employ  of  winning  souls  to  Christ]^ 
and  many  who  heard  the  deep  pathos  of  his  soul,  as  it  ^ 
sent  out  its  pathetic  wail  like  the  strings  of  a  broken 
"Jiarp,  were  melted  to  tears.     At  other  times  his  mania 
wooNf  assume  a  different  form,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible lo  control  him.     After  suffering  thus  for  seyenteen   ' 
months,  his  physician  finally  conotaded  to  trepan  him  as 
the  only  hope  of  giyfng  him  relief     When  it  was  com- 
mmiieated  to  him,  and  the  dbctor  told  him  he  must  con- 
sent to  be  bound,  he  firm^  repUed,  ''No;  I  can  stand 
my  thing,"  and  laying  himself  down,  without  moying  a 
limb  or  a  muscle,  he  endured  the  operation.     The  moment 
the  pressure  was  remoyed  firom  the  brain  his  mind  at 
once  resumed  its  healthy  functions,  and  he  commenced 
praising  Ood  for  his  deliyerance.     He  liyed  in  the  full> 
bright,  unclouded  ezereise  of  all  his  faculties  for  about 
three  weeks  after  the  operation  was  performed,  and  in 
tile  full,  glorious  triumphs  of  faith  he  went  to  that  world 
where  no  derangement  of  human  organization  could  ob- 
struct  the  soul  in  its  glorious  exercise. 

The  pulpit  exercises  of  William  were  of  the  tender  and 
pathetic  kind.  None  eyer  heard  him  preach  that  he  did 
Hot,  with  his  sympathetic.  Master,  weep  oyer  his  congre- 
gation, and  beseech  the  sinner  in  tenderest  strains  to  be 
reconciled  to  Clod,  n(tt  ceasing  till  all  were  melted  into 
tears.  How  often  haye  we  thought  of  the  saying  of  the 
classic  orator,  in  regard  to  the  secret  of  producing  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  an  audience  : 

**  If  JDQ  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain ; 
Then  I  shaQ  feel  your  sorrows,  feel  your  pain  V 

By  many  he   was   called  Jefemiah,  or  the  weeping 

prophet.    He  was  not  a  Boanerges,  but  a  son  of  consolation ; 

35 
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and  tkougti  tkera  wm  noihing  Terj  brilliant  or  riiowj  in 
his  talents  aa  a  preaeher,  yet  tie  waa  enabled,  throng  the 
Spirit,  to  find  way  to  the  hearts  of  saints  and  sinnen. 
^(Christ  and  him  omotfied  was  the  theme  that  melted  his 
^  heart  and  flowed  from  his  tongue.  His  demoted  wife  is 
still  coasting  the  Jordan,  waiting  to  cross  over.  The 
most  of  his  children  have  already  gone  to  join  their 
sainted  fittker  in  the  better  land.  We  stood  by  the 
dying  bed  of  one  of  his  lovely  daughters,  and  neYer  did 
saints  or  angels  witvas  a  more  happy  and  triumpbsift 
death.  In  her  last  moments  she  said,  ^<Dear  moihiOf 
weep  not  for  me.  Angels  tfre  waiting  to  take  me  to  Jesw 
and  my  home  in  heaveii ;  there  I  shall  see  my  dear  latktf, 
and  brothers,  and  sbters,  and  there  I  shall  wait  your  am- 
val.''  Sweetest  music  filled  our  ears  as  she  plumed  h«r 
wings  and  flew  from  time's  retiring  shores  to  that  bright 
world  aboye.  O,  what  a  happy  death  I  While  we  write 
it  seems  as  if  our  precious  kindred  are  hovering  areancL 
Our  sQul  swells  with  glory  as  we  contemplate  the  koV; 
not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  hail  them  on  that  snih 
bright  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy. 

ttUdBEL    BIGELOW. 

JuiOiia  the  ftumber  of  the  gifted,  deToted,  and  sealout 
pnftehem  of  bia  day  ataada  the  aase  of  Busael  Bigelow* 
He  waa  rtceived  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  coafereiice  in  tha 
jmve  181&,  and  appoimted  to  the  Hinkstoa  cironit;  in  tha 
Wanda  atf  the  Kentucky  district^. the  Rer.  Samuel  Parker 
boiog  hia  presiding  elder.  He  waa  at  this  time  in  tha 
twemfy-third  year  of  his  age.  The  history  of  his  early 
liS^f  asd  tha  eiroumstances  o<mneeted  with  his  oonver- 
wiorn^  are  not  known;  and  however  interesting  their  detail 
mighty  and^  doubtless,  would  be,  we  are  sorry  that  our 
xoatietB  caB  not  be  gratified.  So  marked  a  oharacter  as 
^aa  BigeloVs  during  his  ministerial  career,  must  have 
leen  distinguished  in  early  life  by  some  striking  pecu- 
liarities. 

In  the  year  1816  he  was  remored  firom  Kentucky  to 
Ohio,,  and  stationed  on  the  Miami  cireuit  aa  the  colleague 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cummins.  His  early  association 
irith  the  master  spirits  of  the  Chureh  doubtless  had  a 
lappy  effect  upon  hia  character^  in  developuig  those 
traits  which  distinguUied  him  in  the  maturer  periods 
of  hk  ministry.  The  succeeding  year  he  waa  sent  to  the 
adjoining  eircuit  of  Lawrenceburg^  where  he  continued 
till  the  next  conference,  at  which  ha  was  sent  to  Oxfdrd^ 
whese  he  remained  two  years,  in  1820  he  trareled  Mad 
Eiver  cijroiilt,  and  the  following  two  years  Columbus.  At 
thtt  axpiraitiott  of  this  period  he  w»nt  to  Whitewater,  and 
from  thence  he  ewmm  ta  Cinciftiiatii,  wbdch  pVaM  \Lia  fWAAp 
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pied  with  the  Kev.  Truman  Bbhop.  Here  he  reuudned 
one  jear^  and  from  hence  went  to  Union  circuit.  The 
next  two  years  he  traveled  the  Scioto  district,  and  at  die 
expiration  of  this  time  was  sent  to  the  mission  at  San- 
dusky. Here  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  preaching  to 
the  Wyandott  Indians^  superintending  the  farm  and  mis- 
sion school.  The  tedious  process,  however,  of  preaching 
through  an  interpreter  was  wholly  unsuited  to  his  nature, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  retired  firom  the 
work  to  seek  a  more  congenial  sphere.  The  four  succeed- 
ing  years  he  was  sent  to  preside  over  the  Portland  distriol^ 
and  in  the  year  1833  he  was  stationed  in  Columlmi, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  giving  full  proof  of  his 
ministry,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Church.  Indeed,  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  that,  during  the  next  year,  in  which  it  was  nee- 
essary  for  him,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  to  take  a 
superannuated  relation,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  as  chaplain  to  that 
institution. 

He  entered  upon  his  labors  in  the  Penitentiary  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  characteristic  of  his  truly-benevolent 
heart.  He  visited  every  cell,  and  conversed  with  every 
prisoner,  and  his  prayers  and  exhortations  were  not  lost 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  convicts.  Many  an  obdurate  and 
sin-steeled  conscience  was  touched  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  tears  and  entreaties  to  win  them  from  the  ways  of  sin. 
The  fruits  of  his  labors  in  this  field  eternity  can  alone 
disclose.  He  might  have  avoided  much  labor,  and  inea^ 
red  no  charge  on  the  ground  of  non-attendance  of  dn^; 
but  the  worth  of  souls  uncared  for,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
heart,  and  awakened  all  his  sympathies.  Under  iheie 
labors  he  broke  down,  aad  before  the  year  had  expired  il 
was  necessary  fox  \dm  to  i^\^\i\%  y^V 
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AboBt  tbia  tnne  lie  Tinted  our  liMMe  on  bis  way  Uk 
Indiana.  He  had  rigged  up  a  jumperj,  there  being  enow 
Oft  the  gro«Bc^  and  in  that  backwoodB;oonyejanee>  be  oame 
inte  Sidgevilley  the  place  where  we  recsided.  He  aeemecb 
to  be  labonng  under  a  melaneholy^  which  had^  fi>F  ooms' 
tuney  been  settiaig  upon  him^  and  hi»  frieada  Were  some* 
what  apprehenaiYft  of  the  eoasequenoes*  He  was  evi- 
iNkUj  passing  through  one  of  those  aerere  trials  with 
which.  Qad  pnrifiea  bis.  saints  and  fits  ihem  for  heaven. 
Xheve  was  a  causey  however,  for  his  despondency.  Ha 
had  given  all  to  the  Ghurob — his  time,  his  talents^  and 
aU--««B(l  while  he  was  able  to  preach  M  was  well.  Bright 
Aneftattd  opett  bands  greeted  him  in  all  bis  walhs;  but, 
alaftl  when  disease  piejed  upon  biff  system,  and  be  was 
no  lofigev  ahte  to  poreach  the  Gospel,  &ce8  were  hidden. 
and  bands  were  tnvned  away.  A  man  must  have  bad 
more-  faith,  than  mortal'  can  exercisB  under  snob  cireum« 
BtanoeB^  not  to  feel  depressed.  Before  bis  enfeebled 
ittind  rose  hie  helpless  family — a  wife  and  seven  ^1- 
dfepen- — and  they,  in  all  probability,  soon  to  be  lefb  without 
any  to  provide  for  their  wants.  His  sad  experience  too 
thoroughly  convinced  him  bow  cheerless  would  be  their 
condition  when  be  wa«  gone;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Brooke  be  opened  freely  bis  minc^  upon  the  subject. 
Never  did  we  feel  more  intensely  for  a  poos  itinerant 
than  we  then  felt  for  Bigelow^  "" 

After  remaining  with  us  a  week  on  his  return,  he  made 
ready  fbr  bis  departure.  The  snow  had  melted,  and  there 
being,  no  farther  need  for  a  jumper,  Mr.  Brooke  fturnisbed 
him  a  sadcUe  aakl  fitted  him  up.  He  was  loth  to  leave, 
and  lingered  about;  and  when  witb  tears  we  bade  him 
fiurewell,  never  to  see  him  again  in.  this  world,  Mr.  Brooke 
P^ve  him  all  the  money  he  bad.  Afiber  riding  off  some 
diatanoe  on  the  road  be  returned|  and  taking  his  horse* 
coUipe  and  bames  he  threw  them  into  the  faxd,  all  b«  bad 
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to  leaye  as  a  memento^  the  remaiDg  of  which  we  ha^e  oa 
the  farm  to  this  day. 

His  work  was  done,  and  that  devoted;  selfHsaerifioing 
missionary  went  home  to  die.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  had  toiled  in  the  hard  field  of  itinerant  life, 
filling,  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  characteristic  of  a  faithfnl 
soldier  of  the  cross,  every  post  assigned  him  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church.  For  a  period  of  nineteen  years 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  not  missed  a  single  ap- 
pointment Frequent  exposures  in  traveling  the  hard 
circuits  and  districts  of  those  days  made  heavy  drafts 
upon  his  constitution,  and  ere  he  had  scarcely  reached 
" manhood's  middle  day"  he  was  called  from  the  field  of 
his  toil  and  conflict  on  earth  to  the  scenes  of  his  reward 
and  triumph  in  heaven.  In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings 
he  realized  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
in  the  language  of  faith  and  joy  he  was  enabled  to  shout 
the  praises  of  his  heavenly  King.  While  a  brother  in 
the  ministry  was  pouring  out  his  heart  in  prayer  to  God 
in  his  behalf,  the  responses  of  the  dying  man  illustrated 
the  truth  that 

**  The  cliamber  where  he  met  his  fate, 
Was  priyileged  beyond  the  common  walks 
Of  life — quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

Our  sketch  would  be  entirely  too  meager  and  unsatis- 
factory did  it  end  here  j  and  such,  unfortunately,  would 
have  been  the  case,  to  a  very  great  extent,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  graphic  and  faithful  pen  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, who  has  given  a  most  truthl^l  and  beautiful  analysis 
of  the  sainted  Bigelow's  character.  To  this  description 
we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

'^  Russel  Bigelow  was  an  extraordinaiy  man,  and  hifl 
merits  were  never  fully  appreciated  even  by  the  Church. 
Of  his  early  history  the  writer  has  no  knowledge,  further 
than  that  he  emig;rated)  a\i  %xk  «diiV^  ^%<^)^\^Nqw  Enf- 
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land  to  the  yrest,  and  that,  from  his  youth,  being  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  Bible  upon  his  knees,  he  soon  became 
remarkable  for  piety.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  favored 
with  no  more  than  a  good  common  school  education,  be- 
fore he  entered  the  itinerancy,  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
spicuous an  ornament  I  was  a  student  in  the  beautiful 
Tillage  of  W.  when  I  first  heard  of  him.  Opposite  our 
office  was  a  coppersmith,  a  man  of  remarkable  mind  and 
character.  He  had  been  reared  without  any  education, 
and  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  business  relations,  but 
haying  spent  his  leisure  in  reading  and  in  conversation 
with  persons  of  better  attainments,  he  had  acquired  a 
stock  of  valuable  knowledge,  which  his  grappling  intel- 
lect well  knew  how  to  use.  He  was  an  active  politician. 
In  times  of  excitement  he  gathered  the  multitude  around 
him,  and  often  arrested  our  studies  by  his  stentorian 
Toice,  which  could  drown  the  clatter  of  his  hammers  and 
the  coni^sion  even  of  Bedlam.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  for  many  years  he  wielded  the  political  destinies  of 
his  county.  Never  in  office  himself,  his  will  determined 
who  should  be.  This  man  had  imbibed  skeptical  senti- 
ments, which  he  often  inculcated  with  terrific  energy. 
He  rarely  went  to  the  house  of  God,  and  when  he  did, 
I  supposed  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home ;  for  I  should 
have  thought  it  as  easy  to  melt  a  rock  with  a  fagot,  as 
to  subdue  his  heart  by  the  ^  foolishness  of  preaching.' 

^^  One  Saturday  evening  he  came  into  our  office  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance — ^the  tear  started  from 
his  eye  as  he  said,  ^  I  have  been  to  meeting,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  will  continue  on  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Come, 
young  gentlemen,  come  and  hear  Bigelow.  He  will  show 
you  the  world,  and  the  human  heart,  and  the  Bible,  and 
the  cross  in  such  a  light  as  you  have  never  before  seen 
them.'  I  trembled  beneath  the  announcement;  for  if 
ihe  preacher  had  prostrated  a  fainting  muitltudA  «ii  Ixvik 
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foot,  lie  would  not  have  giyea  me  as  connaoisg  a  fwd 
of  Ilia  power  aa  that  which  atood  before  me.  Thit  wia 
the  first  aoooiint  I  ever  heard  of  Bigehyw;  and  ftem  tiuife 
time  I  avoided  the  Methodist  charch^  till  he  left  the 
village. 

^O&e  morning  of  the  enaning  sommtt^  my  preei^^tor 
oame  in  and  said^  '  T.,  come,  mount  old  black,  and  ga 
with  me  to  camp  meeting.' 

'^  T.  ^Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  go  to  sndia 
nursery  of  vice  and  enthusiasm.' 

"i^.  *0,  you  are  too  bigoted.  Presbyteriaa^  as  I  «m^ 
I  confess  I  like  camp  meetings.  There:  man  oaa  Ibiget 
the  husiness  of  life,  and  Ibten  to  the  truth  without  dii^ 
traotion,  and  then  ponder  on  it,  and  pray  over  it,  and  fsel 
it^  Good  impressions  are  made  every  Sabbath  ;  but  thegr 
rarely  bring  forth  fruit;  they  are  worn  away  by  the  buai- 
iiess  of  the  week.  At  eamp  meeting  ttiet  heart  ean  first 
he  heated,  and  then,  while  yet  warm,  placed  upon  the 
auvU  and  beaten  into  shape.' 

^'  T.  'I  was  once  at  camp  meeting  two  hours,  and  that 
satisfied  me.  The  heart  may  be  warmed  there,  but  I 
doubt  the  purity  of  the  fire  which  heats  it.' 

^P.  'A  truce  to  argument.  I  have  a  patient  there 
I  want  you  to  see.  You  have  no  objection  to  go  pro- 
fiMsionally.' 

<<  T.  'No,  sir,  I  will  go  any  where  to  see  a  patient' 

'<  It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The  sun  waa  shining  firom 
Si  cloudless  sky,  and  the  fresh  breexiea  &nned  us,  ^s  we 
rode  by  well-cidtivated  and  fertile  fields,  waving  witk 
their  rich  and  ripening  harvests.  After  a  short  journey 
we  oame  to  the  encampment  A  broad  beam  of  daylig];^ 
showed  things  to  advantage;  and  I  oouid  but  think,  aal 
gjazed  from  an  elevated  point,  and  drank  in  the  sweet 
songa  that  reverberated  through  the  grove,  of  some  of 
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to  oiy  within  me;  'How  goodly  are  thy  tents^  0  Jacob, 
and  thy  tabernacleS;  0  Israel  I  As  the  yalleys  are  they 
ipread  forth :  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side.' 

*'  Having  visited  the  sick  whom  we  had  come  to  see, 
we  were  invited,  with  great  kindness  and  cordiality,  to 
partake  of  refreshments.  The  warmth  of  our  reception 
excited  my  gratitude,  and  instead  of  starting  home,  when 
the  horn  blew  for  preaching,  I  sat  down  respectfully  to 
hear  the  sermon.  Bigelow  was  to  preach.  I  dreaded 
the  occasion;  but  had  always  been  taught  to  venerate 
religion,  and  had  never  seen  the  day  when  I  could  ridi- 
eole  or  disturb  even  the  Mohammedan  at  his  prayers, 
or  the  pagan  at  his  idol.  In  the  pulpit  were  many  cler- 
gymen, two  of  whom  I  knew  and  esteemed — the  one  a 
tall,  majestic  man,  whose  vigorous  frame  symbolized  his 
noble  mind  and  generous  heart ;  the  other  a  small,  deli- 
cate, graced  gentleman,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a 
universal  favorite.  Had  I  been  consulted,  one  of  them 
should  have  occupied  the  pulpit  at  that  time.  All  was 
stillness  and  attention  when  the  presiding  elder  stepped 
forward.  Never  was  I  so  disappointed  in  a  man's  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  was  below  the  middle  stature, 
and  clad  in  coarse,  ill-made  garments.  His  uncombed 
hair  hung  loosely  over  his  forehead.  His  attitudes  and 
motions  were  exceedingly  ungraceful,  and  every  feature 
of  his  countenance  was  unprepossessing.  Upon  minutely 
examining  him,  however,  I  became  better  pleased.  The 
long  hair  that  came  down  to  his  cheeks,  concealed  a 
broad  and  prominent  forehead ;  the  keen  eye  that  peered 
from  beneath  his  heavy  and  overjutting  eyebrows  beamed 
with  deep  and  penetrating  intelligence ;  the  prominent 
cheek-bones,  projecting  chin,  and  large  nose,  indicated 
any  thing  but  intellectual  feebleness;  while  the  wide 
mouth,  depressed  at  its  corners,  the  slightly-expanded  nos- 
tril^ aad  the  Una  eruemble,  indicated  sorrow  Mid  Ion^^  %A!1. 
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W0U  assorted  with  the  message^  '  Come  unto  m«  all  jt 
that  labor  and  are  heary  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoa  rest' 
As  he  commenced  I  determined  to  watch  for  hia  ^ults; 
hut  before  he  had  closed  his  introductioB  I  ooaduded 
that  his  words  were  pure  and  well  chosen^  his  aeeents 
never  misplaced,  his  sentences  grammatical,  avtistieally 
constructed,  and  well  arranged,  both  for  harmony  and 
effect ;  and  when  he  entered  fully  upon  his  subjeet^  I 
was  disposed  to  resign  myself  to  the  argumeut,  and  lea?« 
the  speaker  in  the  hands  of  more  skillful  critioa.  Hat* 
ing  stated  and  illustrated  his  position  dearly,  he  laid 
broad  the  foundation  of^  his  argument,  and  piled  stett 
upon  stone,  hewed  and  polished,  till  he  stood  upon  a  ma- 
jestic pyramid,  with  heaven's  owu  light  around  him^ 
pointing  the  astonished  multitude  to  a  brighter  hoiM 
beyond  the  sun,  and  bidding  defianee  to  the  enemy  it 
move  one  fragment  of  the  rock  on  whiek  his  feei 
were  planted.  His  argument  being  completed,  his  per- 
oration commenced.  This  was  grand  beyond  descriptioQ. 
The  whole  universe  seemed  animated  by  its  Creator  io  aid 
him  in  persuading  the  sinners  to  return  to  God,  and  the 
angels  commissioned  to  open  heaven  and  eome  down  to 
strengthen  him.  Now  he  opens  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
and  takes  us  through  its  gloomy  avenues,  while  the  bolts 
retreat,^  and  the  doors  of  damnation  burst  open,  and  the 
wail  of  the  lost  enters  our  ears;  and  bow  he  opens 
heaven,  transports  us  to  the  flowery  plains,  stauda  ua  unid 
the  armies  of  the  blest,  to  sweep^  with  celestial  fiagen, 
angelic  harps,  and  join  the  eternal  chorus,  'Worthy, 
worthy  is  the  Lamb  I'  As  he  elosed  his  diseourse,  every 
enei^  of  his  body  and  mind  were  stretched  to  the 
utmost  point  of  tension.  Hia  soul  appeared  to  be  too 
great  for  its  tenement,  and  every  moment  ready  ie^  burst 
through  and  soar  away  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven.  Bit 
lojiga  lahored,  hia  axma  taaa^  ^^  ^^wm^Vsfti^sA^uiiaiglM 
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miJOk  tmn,  flowed  in  m  steady  stream  upon  tbe  ioor,  and 
•▼eiy  thing  aboai  him  seemed  to  say,  '0  thai  my  head 
wmB  waters  I'  Bnt  the  audience  thought  not  of  the 
ftmggiing  body,  nor  even  of  the  giant  mind  within ;  fbr 
ihey  were  paralysed  beneath  the  ayalanche  of  thought 
that  descended  upon  them. 

'^I  lost  the  man,  but  the  subject  was  all  in  all.  I  re- 
turned firom  the  ground  dissatisfied  with  myself,  saying 
within  me,  '  0,  that  I  were  a  Christian  !' 

^  It  was  two  or  three  years  after  this  that,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Church,  I  became  acquainted  personally 
with  this  excellent  man,  of  whose  character  I  propose  to 
record  what  I  recollect. 

''  1.  He  was  modest.  To  receive  the  plaudits  of  thou* 
iandfl,  without  forming  a  high  estimate  of  one's  talents, 
requires  much  grace.  Hence,  the  orator  is  generally 
]Hroud.  Bigelow  preached  to  audiences  as  large,  and  with 
results  as  astonishing,  as  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Though 
he  could  not  have  been  insensible  of  his  power,  yet  he 
appeared  to  set  no  high  estimate  on  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions or  endowments ;  for  he  rarely  alluded  to  them,  or 
suffered  any  one  else,  unrebuked,  to  do  so  in  his  presence. 
He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment — ^to  his 
inferiors  kind — to  his  equals  oourteous-*^^  those  who  had 
the  rule  over  him  submissive — ^toward  those  of  elevated 
station  independent,  yet  duly  respectful — toward  the  civil 
Hiagistvate  consdenHoudy  regardful,  rendering  unto  'Css* 
ear  the  things  that  are  Cadsar's.'  Though  he  scorned  not 
t}ie  palaeCf  he  courted  not  its  inmates;  and  while  the 
circles  of  fashion  delighted  to  honor  him,  he  ^oonde* 
Boended  to  men  of  low  estate.'  Capable  of  standings 
like  the  cedar  on  Lebanon,  he  loved  the  place 

*  Where  purple  yiolets  lurk 
With  t^  the  tmd^  chUdr^  of  thA  8h«d«.' 

^Though  medest,  he  was  not  bashful.    Witiion^  t«9 
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thing  assuming  in  look,  word,  or  aetion,  he  was  a  toe 
illnstration  of  the  truth,  '  The  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion/ 
He  was  as  far  from  diffidence  as  presumption.  Neter 
pushing  himself  beyond  his  post,  he  was  always  ready 
to  maintain  it.  His  eye  knew  not  to  quail,  nor  his  knee 
to  tremble  before  mortal  man.  He  asked  no  one  to 
stand  in  his  place  in  the  hour  of  trial  or  of  duty.  Yet 
after  the  sharpest  conflict,  and  most  glorious  mental  con- 
quest, he  was  ready  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  humblest . 
saint.  The  lark  is  his  emblem,  which,  after  pouring  its 
heavenly  strains  upon  the  upper  skies,  descends  to  bnild 
its  nest  upon  the  ground.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  some  that  such  a  man  should  be  so  modest ;  but  the 
explanation  is  at  hand.  He  knew  that  he  had  nothing  bat 
what  he  had  received.  When  his  wondering  audience 
seemed  to  say, '  He  can  do  all  things,'  his  spirit  and  man- 
ner breathed  the  addition,  '  through  Christ  strengthening 
me.'  Moreover,  he  seemed  to  have  a  method  of  hiding 
and  diminishing  his  own  excellences,  while  he  sought  oat 
and  magnified  those  of  every  one  else.  He  was,  how- 
ever, far  from  every  thing  mean  or  low ;  indeed,  there 
was  an  exquisite  delicacy  about  all  his  thoughts,  illustra- 
tions, and  manners. 

^'2.  He  was  humble.  If  any  man  could  boast  of  gra- 
ces he  could.  In  him  they  all  abounded — faith  that 
works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart — hope,  the  anchor 
of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast — ^love  that  burns  with  an 
even,  intense  flame,  consuming  all  that  '  opposeth  or  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Otod ' — ^zeal,  ardent 
and  uncompromising,  bringing  body  and  soul  to  the  altar; 
and  yet  he  was 

'  Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid.' 

He  worked  out  his  salvation  ^  with /ear  and  trembling f 
ie  WBH  meek  and  hmly  '\iv  \v^T\.\\i«  vD»«t\Ad  t1|e  petition 
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'forgiye  us  cur  tre9pas8e8'  in  all  his  prayerS;  and  felt  thai 
his  best  actions  needed  the  'sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesns/ 

''  3.  He  was  affiible.  His  natural  sweetness  of  temper, 
refined  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  gave  him  an  unaf- 
fected politeness,  which  rendered  every  person  perfectly 
easy  in  his  presence.  The  young  approached  him  as  a 
father,  the  aged  as  a  friend,  and  both  felt  encouraged,  by 
his  engaging  air,  to  express  their  wants  or  inquiries  with- 
out reserve.  There  are  some  whose  affability  invites 
familiarity,  and  leads  to  contempt ;  but  he  mingled  with 
his  urbanity  a  dignity  which  imposed  respect,  and  a  so- 
lemnity which  banished  levity.  In  his  public  addresses 
he  would  go  before  you  as  a  pillar  of  fire,  but  in  private 
he  would  suffer  you  to  lead  wherever  you  desired,  taking 
care  to  follow  you  like  the  smitten  rock  which  followed 
Israel,  to  pour  blessings  at  your  feet.  His  mind,  like 
that  of  Christ,  seemed  filled  with  beauti^l  analogies,  by 
which  he  could  rise  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual, 
and  make  an  easy  path  to  heaven  from  any  point  of  earth. 
He  cotdd  charm  even  the  worldly  heart  that  would  hold 
communion  with  him ;  for  although  he  would  direct  it 
outward  from  its  own  defiled  chambers,  and  upward  to 
God,  he  would  make  the  ascent  so  smooth  and  green,  and 
would  throw  so  much  light  and  loveliness  on  all  the  paths 
of  piety,  that  his  retiring  footsteps  would  call  forth  the 
assurance,  '  At  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  send  for 
thee.' 

<<  When  he  spent  the  night  with  a  religious  family,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  in  a  religious  manner, 
without  seeming  to  aim  at  it ;  and  when  his  host  lighted 
him  to  his  chamber,  he  would  take  him  by  the  hand 
when  they  were  alone,  and,  alluding  to  the  kindness 
bestowed  upon  him,  would  make  his  own  gratitude  an 
apology  for  inqniriDg  into   the   highest  'weViw^  ^^  Vv\% 
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hospitable  friend.  He  would  Bpeak  of  God's  goodnen, 
man's  accountability,  a  parent's  influenoe,  a  Sayior^B 
love^  an  approaching  judgment;  and  when,  with  streaa- 
ing  eyes,  he  bowed  down  to  plead  with  Qod  for  his  friend, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  heart  of  stone  must  melt 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  God; 
and  whenever  he  departed  it  seemed  as  though  an  angel 
was  taking  leave.  His  name  still  sheds  fragrance  from  a 
thousand  family  altars.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
estimate  in  which  he  is'  held  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  called  to  hold  communion  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duty.  He  was  the  man  whom  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  delighted  to  honor.  At  the  conference,  at  the 
quarterly  meeting,  you  might  see  them  gathering  arooad 
him  to  hear  his  counsel,  receive  his  blessing,  and  present 
some  token  of  their  love.  In  such  seasons  he  had  no 
reason  to  envy  the  crowned  or  the  mitered  head.  No 
incense  offered  to  the  conqueror  of  a  hundred  of  earth's 
battle-fields  like  the  incense  offered  to  him  at  such  peri- 
ods; but  he  was  not  vain,  and  when  he  was  the  object  of 
kind  attention  his  heart  was  overwhelmed,  and  he  wept 
as  a  fkther  in  the  midst  of  his  children.  The  stranger 
who  witnessed  such  a  scene  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
in  his  heart,  '  Behold  how  they  love  him  V 

'*  4.  He  was  cheerful,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  se- 
riousness. Bearing  in  his  bosom  a  load  which  might 
make  an  apostle  cry  out,  '  I  have  great  heaviness  and  a 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart,'  he,  nevertheless,  stood 
aloof  from  melancholy  or  despair.  The  shades  of  his 
brow  were  generally  like  the  flying  clouds  of  a  serene 
day,  which,  chasing  each  other,  <  now  hide  and  now 
reveal  the  sun.'  Meridian  faith  beamed  from  his  counte- 
nance even  in  the  storm,  and  threw  the  bow  of  promise 
over  the  darkest  cloud.  He  illustrated  the  paradox,  'Ai 
norrowful,  yet  always  te^ov^iva^? 
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-  "  B.  He  ira0  firank.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first  charao- 
terifltie  which  a  stranger  would  notice  on  being  intro* 
^fieed  to  him.  He  was  far  from  everj  thing  like  reserve; 
bypoorisj;  or  ooncealn^ent.  His  thoughts^  wordS;  and 
feelings  were  at  ease>  his  natural  language  under  no 
restraint;  and  his  lips  ready  to  utter  the  uppermost 
thoughts  of  his  soul.  Indeed,  his  countenance  seemed 
»o  transparent;  that  you  could  see  his  heart  as  plainly  as 
hifl  features.  At  the  same  timO;  he  had  none  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  freedom;  nor  the  indiscretion  of  openness. 
He  was  more  ready  to  confess  his  own  faultS;  than  cor- 
rect another's.  If  he  opened  his  heart  it  was  not  from 
conceit;  hut  from  natural  warmth ;  and  when  he  poured 
forth  its  treasures;  it  was  not  that  they  might  fik)w  any 
wherC;  but  only  over  those  fields  which  thirsted  for  re- 
freshment. When  he  saw  a  friend  in  danger,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  proffer  counsel ;  but  this  he  did  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inspire  respect;  if  not  to  secure  salvation. 
There  was  no  superciliousness  or  display  of  superiority — 
no  aggravation  of  the  offender's  faults — no  tone  of  au- 
thority in  his  reproof;  but  he  came  upon  you  with  such 
'meekness  of  wisdom;'  such  a  kind  estimate  of  your  vir« 
tueS;  such  s  voice  of  tenderness,  that  you  couid  not  but 
bless  him;  even  though  he  probed  you  to  the  quick. 

'<  There  is  a  f^nk  man  who  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
He  will  smile  upon  yoU;  and  promise  you  a  favor,  and  the 
next  moment;  if  he  meet  with  your  enemy;  can  promise 
him  the  same ;  not  that  he  would  be  false ;  he  is  only 
changeable.  But  his  inconsistencies  often  involve  hia 
honor,  and  place  his  ingenuity  upon  the  rack  to  rescue 
it.  Bigelow's  promises  were  to  be  relied  on.  Of  him  we 
might  say, 

*ffi8  words  are  bonds— Ms  oftths  are  oracles- 
EBi  loves  sineere.' 

^  There  ib  m  oharaeter  that  can  not  be  underttood— 4i 
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perfect  mystery.  The  more  you  explore  it^  the  more  jm. 
are  confounded.  It  is  a  Proteus ;  you  know  not  whether 
to  love  or  hate — ^whether  to  regard  it  as  foe  or  friend, 
saint  or  devil.  One  moment  you  are  allured  by  an  ex- 
cellence, and  the  next  repelled  by  a  blemish.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties  is^  that  it  communicates  with 
the  world  entirdy  by  artificial  language.  You  can  not 
trace  it;  it  seems  to  adopt  its  motives  by  stealth,  and 
drag  them  to  its  heart  as  Cacus  did  the  cattle  of  Her- 
cules to  his  cave — ^by  the  tail  instead  of  the  horns;  so 
that  if  you  follow  their  tracks,  you  are  sure  to  go  the 
wrong  way.  It  can  hardly  ^  take  tea  without  a  strata- 
gem;' and,  like  the  ancient  warrior,  if  it  thought  its 
coat  could  tell  what  it  was  about,  it  would  bum  it  Its 
whole  business  seemed  to  be  to  elude  the  world,  which 
it  draws,  like  a  pack  of  gray-hounds,  to  its  scent  Now, 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  Kussel  Bigelow. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which,  on  one  occasion,  in  conversation  about  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  extempore  and  written  sermons, 
he  having  dropped  the  remark,  'My  happiest  eflfbrts,' 
added,  '0,  pardon  me  for  having  used  that  term  in 
speaking  of  any  effort  of  mine.'  A  stranger  having 
taken  him  aside,  and  presented  him  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  he  much  needed,  he  seized  his  hand,  and 
looking  up  to  him  with  tearful  eyes,  said,  ^  O,  doctor,  I 
will  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I  live  I'  If  about  to  make  a 
speech,  he  would  tell  you  so,  and  perhaps  explain  to  you 
the  ground  he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  arguments  he 
would  employ;  so  that,  if  you  chose,  you  might  digest  a 
reply  before  his  effort  was  heard.  Had  he  been  in  Jo* 
seph's  place,  he,  too,  would  have  told  his  dreams,  and 
looked  for  his  brethren  in  Shechem  or  in  Dotham. 

'^  6.  He  was  benevolent  and  beneficent.  Like  his  Mas- 
ter, he  was  toucb.ed  wit^i  ^  ^c^cXyu^  q1  V^ossi'^soL  vofismities. 
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He  had  lewm^d  how  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  and 
rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice.  One  needed  hut  to  aea 
him  in  the  asjlum,  or  the  prison,  or  standing  before  an 
object  of  distresf  by  the  road-side,  or  uttering  the  sjm« 
pathies  of  his  broad  heart  at  the  pillow  of  the  sick  to 
be  convinced^  without  argument,  that  there  ia  such  a 
thing  as  disinterested  beneyolenoe. 

'^  His  faith  did  not  overlook  the  present  worlds  in  its 
concerns  for  the  future;  and  while  he  struggled,  and 
wept;  and  prayed  for  the  sinful  soul^  he  did  not  forget 
the  sofering  body.  Nor  was  he  content  with  knowing 
the  sorrows  of  those  who  came  in  his  way :  '  The  cause 
that  he  knew  not  he  searched  out.'  He  was  emphat* 
ioally  the  good  Samaritan.  His  expansive  benevolence 
embraced  the  whole  human  family;  not  that  he  cher- 
ished the  wild  speculation  that  all  mankind  should  be 
regarded  alike ;  hut  warming  his  dbarity  at  the  fireside 
of  his  sweet  home,  he  bade  it  expand  till  it  overleaped 
all  national  boundaries,  and  natural  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions. He  was  not  of  those  who  content  themselves  with 
elevated  views  and  warm  sympathies,  and  who  9ay  to  the 
shivering  brother,  ^  Be  thou  warmed  and  clothed.'  His 
beneficence  knew  no  limits  but  his  ability.  As  he  re^ 
oeived  presents  wherever  he  went — and  his  brethren, 
knowing  his  worthj  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  deficient 
in  his  allowance-^if  he  had  husbanded  what  he  received, 
he  weald  have  accumulated  money.  But  his  resources 
were  expended  as  fast  as  they  were  received,  and  he  died 
poor.  Indeed,  to  those  who  walk  by  sight,  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  wants  of  his  family; 
and  when  he  approached  the  borders  of  the  grave,  the 
sight  of  his  helpless  children,  whom  he  was  soon  to  leave 
fatherless,  sometimes  induced  self-reproaches,  connected 
with  a  gloomy  despondency  in  view  of  the  future,  which, 
hovever^  were  instentij  banished  by  the  ieoQ\\i^\»\fi»u  ^t 
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some  sweet  promise  of  Scripture,  and  s  view  of  God's 
tender  relation  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

"7.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views.  Never  compromisiiig 
or  disguising  the  tnith^  warmly  attached  to  his  own  Bis- 
cipline,  and  firmly  persuaded  of  his  own  doctrines,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  as  far  from  narrowness  and  bigotry  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west.  He  delighted  to  hail  eveiy 
Church  that  bore  the  banner  of  the  Savior,  under  what- 
ever uniform  or  name ;  and  to  the  image  of  Christ  his 
heart  and  hand  turned  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  He 
looked  with  joy  upon  the  prosperity  of  sister  Churches; 
and  notwithstanding  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  own  department  of  Zion,  he  never  could  be  accused 
of  proselyting :  his  great  aim  was  to  bring  honor  to  Christ, 
souls  to  heaven,  and  glory  to  &od.  But  although  he  felt 
so  little  concern  to  attract  converts  into  his  Churchy  the 
people  would  follow  him  in  flocks,  as  sheep  follow  a  shep- 
herd. 

"8.  His  character  was  harmonious.  We  have  heard 
of  many  a  good  man  whose  home  was  no  paradise.  Bige- 
low  was  to  his  family  what  he  was  to  his  congregation. 
Indeed,  his  spirit  is  said  to  have  been,  if  possible,  even 
more  sweet  and  fragrant  at  the  fireside  than  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  his  prayers  at  the  family  altar  were  as  fervent 
as  those  which  were  audible  to  the  multitude.  In  short, 
his  words  and  his  works,  his  inner  and  his  outer  life,  his 
public  and  his  private  character,  were  alike  lovely  and 
accordant. 

"  ^  Did  you  know  Bigelow  ?'  said  the  writer  to  Chief 
Justice  L.  'Yes,'  he  replied;  'and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  regrets  of  my  life  that  I  did  not  know  him  bet- 
ter. Had  I  never  known  him,  I  should  have  loved  him 
for  the  effects  of  his  apostolic  labors  and  holy  example. 
We  were  a  rude  people  vrheu  he  was  among  us,  and  we 
never  appreciated  liia  -wott^v?    I^i^x*  V^  \A^\^^inlti 
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and  imperfections^  we  do  not  deny ;  but  they  were  almost 
lost  amid  his  excellences.  Let  the  poet  look  out  upon 
the  plain  or  the  mountain^  the  gorgeous  sunset  or  the 
thundering  cataract;  but  let  me  look  upon  a  good  man. 
The  artist  may  mold  matter  into  forms  of  enrapturing 
beauty^  and  make  us  feel  their  elevating  and  purifying 
influences;  but  what  is  the  marble  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo^  or  the  cold  statue  of  his  living  Christ,  compared 
Tnth  an  embodiment  of  the  Hebrew  law  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  in  the  sculpture  of  a  holy  life  ?  G-oethe  said  that 
he  was  not  half  himself  who  had  never  seen  the  Juno 
in  the  Rondanini  palace  at  Rome.  Well,  then,  may  we 
say,  that  he  knows  not  to  what  race  he  belongs  who 
has  never  gazed  upon  such  a  man  as  Bigelow.  If  an 
angel  were  to  move  among  us  in  celestial  sheen,  with 
what  sublimity  would  he  inspire  us  I  But  how  much 
more  is  it  to  see  moral  majesty  and  beauty  beaming  from 
hmnan  clayP' 
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CHAPTER  IXIV. 

HENBT    B.    BASCOM. 

Basoom  was  emphatically  m  western  skaa.  Early  tak«i 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  AUeghaDy,  and  reared  amid  the 
wild  scenery  of  his  forest  hpme,  his  mind  took  its  hue  and 
coloring  from  those  deep  glens  and  craggy  mkonntainai 
and  the  native  bent  which  was  given  to  his  genius,  from 
the  sublime  and  picturesque  scenes  around  him^  grev 
with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 
But  though  reared  in  the  west,  and  identified  with  its  ni^ 
merous  interests,  and  its  rapidly-expanding  prosperity^  he 
was  not  contracted  in  his  views.  His  mind  seemed  to 
have  been  framed  upon  the  same  grand  scale^  in  which 
the  Creator  had  constructed  the  broad  prairies^  and  mighty 
rivers^  and  towering  mountains  of  the  west.  The  wholo 
country,  from  where  Atlantic  surges  wash  the  rocky, 
sterile  shores  of  New  England,  to  where  the  Pacific's  blue 
waters  lave  the  golden  sands  of  California,  was  his  home, 
and  he  embraced  the  whole  in  his  broad  catholic  sympa- 
thies. With  him  there  was  no  north,  no  south,  no  east, 
no  west ;  and  in  this  respect  his  mind  had  a  Websterian 
cast — ^massy,  boundless  in  its  sympathies  and  aims;  or, 
like  to  that  of  the  immortal  Clay,  whose  friend  he  was 
during  his  whole  life,  he  rose  above  all  sectional  views, 
soared  beyond  all  sectional  lines,  and  embraced  his  entire 
country  in  the  arms  of  his  benevolence. 

As  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  types  of  a 
race  of  statesmen,  which  have  passed  away  from  the 
political  world,  so  maj  we  ^^  o^  ^Y^&V^Oll^^  and  Basconii 
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they  were  types  of  a  race  of  preachers^  whicliy  as  the  rare 
products  of  an  age  that  is  passing,  maj  take  a  century  to 
produce  their  like  again.  We  would  not  be  sectarian, 
though  we  thus  confine  our  comparison  to  the  Methodist 
Church  J  and  yet,  for  solid  learning,  deep  piety,  and  sublime 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  we  know  not 
their  superiors  in  any  age  that  is  past,  as  exhibited  in  any 
of  the  Churches  of  the  land.  They  may  not  have  ex- 
celled in  Biblical  learning,  or  devoted  piety,  or  pulpit 
eloquence,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  great  master 
minds  of  some  other  Churches,  but,  according  to  our  judg  • 
ment,  none  excelled  them  in  a  union  of  all  these. 

However  pleasant  and  perhaps  profitable  it  might  be  to 
indulge  in  such  a  train  of  thought,  and  pursue  it  so  as  to 
resolve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distinguished  traits  which 
characterized  these  great  minds  into  their  elements,  and 
thereby  form  an  analysis  for  the  study  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  day^ — ^a  model  upon  which  future  character  might 
be  constructed — ^we  must  forego  that  pleasure,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  subject  of  our  chapter. 

There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  the  youth  of 
Bascom.  Very  soon  after  his  conversion,  which  occurred 
at  a  camp  meeting  on  Oil  creek,  he  gave  evidence,  in  the 
relation  of  his  religious  experience  and  prayers,  of  a 
power  and  eloquence  unusual  to  boys  of  his  age.  At  one 
time  he  went  from  home  to  attend  a  quarterly  meeting  at 
Franklin.  His  singular  appearance,  with  his  fox-skin  cap 
and  rude  backwoods  dress,  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one  present;  but  when,  at  love-feast,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  he  rose  and  spoke  of  his  conversion  and  the 
love  of  a  Savior,  every  heart  was  thrilled,  and  as  the 
rough  exterior  sparkled  with  the  light  and  fire  of  the  soul 
within,  the  people  wondered  more  at  the  boy  than  they 
had  before  been  surprised  at  the  rusticity  of  his  appear- 
ance. 
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On  Monday  morning,  Mr.  William  ConneU^,  wlio  mi 
a  merchant  in  Franklin,  took  him  to  his  store  and  giT« 
him  a  new  hat  and  some  other  articles  to  fit  up  his  ward* 
robe.  Mr.  C.  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  from  aome  cause 
or  other  lost  his  property  and  became  poor.  Traveling  ia 
the  west,  he  stopped  at  Cincinnati,  and  being  destitute 
of  means,  among  strangers,  he  called  upon  Dr.  Elliott,  ia 
Cincinnati,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  few  dollars  to  take 
him  home.  The  Doctor  promptly  took  out  hb  wallet  aod 
handed  him  all  he  desired,  saying,  '^Take  that,  brother, 
and  welcome,  for  giving  young  Bascom  a  hat.'' 

Soon  after  his  father  removed  to  the  wilds  of  the  west, 
and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  opi>08ite  to 
where  the  city  of  Maysville  now  stands,  where  he  en- 
gaged with  his  family  in  fanning  pursuits.  Many  yean 
afterward,  while  a  professor  of  moral  science  at  Augusta, 
he  often  visited  the  residence  of  his  father,  several  miles 
above,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  Here  he  has  been 
seen  with  his  coat  off,  and  with  mattock  in  hand,  grabbing 
out  the  roots  and  briers  of  the  soil.  One  season  he  pre- 
pared the  soil  and  tended  twelve  acres  of  corn,  at  the 
same  time  attending  to  all  his  duties  in  College. 

In  the  year  1812,  at  a  quarterly  conference,  held  on  the 
Scioto,  not  far  from  Portsmouth,  in  a  stone  house  still 
standing,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Western  conference, 
to  be  received  into  the  traveling  connection.  That  rec- 
ommendation, written  and  signed  by  the  Bev.  B.obert  W. 
Finley,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Elliott,  together 
with  numerous  other  documents  of  olden  time,  pertainisg 
to  Methodism  in  the  west. 

His  peculiar  talents  as  a  preacher  were  early  developed. 
He  seemed  at  once  to  rise  to  eminence  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
The  graces  of  oratory,  which  others  gain,  like  Demosthene6; 
by  a  severe  and  ted\o\]La  i^xo<^^^^>  mXXi  \i\m  ^ere  gifU  of 
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nature;  and  not  the  product  of  education.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  proverb  "poeta 
nasciiur  nan  JU/*  applies  with  equal  force  to  orators, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree.  Such  was  the 
ease,  we  believe,  with  Bascom ;  he  was  bom  an  orator,  and 
to  have  cist  his  genius  in  any  model  would  have  destroyed 
his  power.  God  makes  but  few  such  men.  Towering  up 
like  Himalaya,  or  sublimely  grand  like  Niagara,  they 
stand  out  apart  from  their  species  to  excite  our  wonder. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  saying  of  a  grave 
divine,  who  had  been  listening  with  intense  and  thrilling 
interest  to  Bascom  in  one  of  his  loftiest  moods,  and  who, 
on  being  asked,  after  the  sermon,  what  he  thought  of  the 
man,  replied,  ^*  I  did  not  think  of  the  man  at  all.  My 
mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
character  of  the  God  who  created  him.''  Exhibitions  of 
greatness  and  power  in  nature  invariably  send  us  up  to 
nature's  God.  We  wondered  not  at  the  saying  of  this 
grave  and  talented  divine.  Similar  impressions  have 
doubtless  been  elicited  from  others.  Who  that  witnesses 
the  tempest  careering  in  majesty  and  leveling  forests  in 
its  course,  but  has  his  thoughts  transferred  to  the  awful 
Being  who  ''rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm?"  We  once  kneeled  down  on  the  verge  of  an 
overhanging  cliff,  and  turned  our  ear  to  take  in  the  full 
thunder  of  Niagara,  as  it  rolled,  a  hundred  feet  below 
as,  its  everlasting  bass,  and  such  a  sense  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  God  possessed  us,  as  we  were  never  con* 
aoious  of  before.  We  rose  from  our  knees  and  shouted, 
"Godl" 

Father  Taylor,  of  Boston,  himself  a  child  of  nature, 
and  boiling  over  with  native  eloquence  and  wit,  was  once 
listening  to  Bascom,  as  he  was  deliveriDg  one  of  his 
series  of  lectures  on  Infidelity,  in  Green-Street  Church, 
New  York.     The  old  man  eloquent  stood  by  oue  o€  tka 
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pillars  that  support  the  gallery^  and  not  far  from  the 
pulpit.  As  the  lecturer  proceeded,  Father  Taylor  became 
more  and  more  interested,  and  he  was  seen,  unconsciously, 
to  begin  to  raise  his  cane,  elevating  it  gradually,  as 
though  he  was  indicating  the  orator's  progress.  There 
he  stood,  like  a  statue  slightly  inclined,  drinking  in  every 
word  till  he  heard  the  last,  when,  with  his  cane  finally 
extended  at  arm's  length  above  his  hesd,  he  exclaimed, 
"Grand!" 

Blessed  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  a  brilliant  native 
genius,  all  that  he  needed  was  an  appropriate  direction, 
and  a  cultivation  correspondent  thereto;  and  we  most 
firmly  believe  that,  in  the  order  of  Providence^  he  was 
thrown  into  the  very  sphere  of  life  where  he  was  fitted  to 
move,  with  as  much  adaptation,  in  regard  to  his  nature, 
as  the  planets  are  adapted  to  their  appointed  spheres. 
Had  his  genius  been  cramped  by  the  laws  of  the  schools, 
which  are  often  about  as  useful  in  making  an  orator  as  a 
note-book  would  be  to  a  nightingale,  or  as  the  laws  of 
motion  and  sound  would  be  to  the  dash  and  roar  of 
Niagara,  the  thunder  of  whose  anthem  is  the  voice  of 
nature,  we  might  have  had,  and  doubtless  would  have 
had,  a  Bascom  polished  with  all  the  arts  of  elocution ;  but, 
like  the  nicely-adjusted  and  exquisitely-wrought  autom- 
aton, there  would  have  been  a  stiffness  in  his  move- 
ments; and  although  the  precision  which  should  mark 
them  wonld  indicate  the  wonder^  power  of  art,  still  we 
should  have  had  nothing  but  the  mimic  artificial  man. 

Nature  is  the  fountain  from  whence  the  orator  must 
draw  his  inspiration,  and  the  field  whereon  he  must 
develop  his  powers.  As  the  eagle,  who  soars  away  from 
the  homes  and  the  haunts  of  man,  to  bathe  his  undazzled 
eye  in  the  sunbeam,  and  pillow  his  breast  upon  the  storm, 
so  the  child  of  genius  must  become  familiar  with  Nature 
in  all  her  aspects.     Ot^^  ot  >i\^^  moeX.  ^^/s^^t^^  ^^ues^  of 
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ihe  same  sohool  of  theology  to  which  Bascom  belonged, 
disoourses  thus  on  this  subject:  ^'The  orator  must  be 
much  at  home,  that  is,  he  must  study  himself;  his  own 
nature,  and  powers,  and  states  of  mind;  and  he  must  be 
much  abroad,  that  is,  he  must  go  out  and  study  Nature  in 
all  her  moods."  It  is  said  of  Oole,  the  great  artist,  that 
he  studied  Nature  instead  of  the  great  masters,  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  excelled  all  the  artists  of  his  day,  in 
transferring  natural  scenery  to  the  canvas.  His  '^Gar- 
den of  Eden,"  and  "  Voyage  of  Life,"  two  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  his  pencil,  were  conceived  from  nature. 
As  all  the  lines  of  Nature  are  lines  of  beauty,  so  are  all 
her  movements,  and  he  who  would  be  truly  effective  and 
graceful  as  an  orator,  must  follow  no  other  copy.  Bas- 
com has  been  heard  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  sermons,  that  a  room  was  so  contracted  it  had 
an  influence  upon  his  thoughts,  and  he  could  only  think 
freely  and  grandly  when  out  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
beneath  her  boundless  skies  and  extended  landscapes. 
It  is  said  that  an  Indian  mound,  in  Kentucky,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  traveler  as  the  spot  whereon  he  composed 
some  of  his  greatest  sermons. 

It  is  seldom  we  see  the  blessings  of  poverty,  and  yet  we 
believe  that  the  very  curse  pronounced  on  man  in  Eden,  has 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  blessings,  and  has  wrought 
out  the  most  incalculable  good  to  man.  Bascom' s  father 
was  poor,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  had  a  large  family 
to  maintain  by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Had  he  been  rich, 
the  probability  is  that  young  Henry  would  have  been 
sent  to  college,  and  then  the  idea  of  his  being  an  itin- 
erant preacher  would  have  never  been  conceived.  Hav- 
ing received  but  a  limited  education,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  the  itinerancy  as  a  freshman,  in  one 
of  nature's  colleges,  in  western  Virginia. 

The  records  of  the  Church   show  us,  \!h«A»  \l^  ii%i^ 
37 
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reoeiyed  into  tho  ranks  of  the  itinerancy  in  the  year  1814, 
and  went  through  his  preparatory  coarse  in  the  wilds  of 
Ohio^  as  the  colleague  of  the  Be  v.  Alexander  CummiHs; 
and  after  haying  completed  his  academical  curriculum,  he 
was  sent  out  alone,  the  following  year,  to  the  wilder  re- 
gions of  western  Virginia,  to  trayel  the  Guyandotte  circuit 
We  haye  already  spoken  of  the  grand  and  gloomy  sceneiy 
embraced  in  this  eztensiye  circuit.  Here  he  was  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  priyation,  toils,  and  hardship,  but  he 
endured  all  as  a  good  soldier;  and  it  was  here,  ascending 
the  towering  bights,  or  urging  his  way  through  the  deep 
mountain  gorges,  or  plunging  into  the  rapid  riyers  and 
breasting  their  swelling  tides,  that  his  character  as  a 
preacher  was  deyeloped.  Frequently  did  he  haye  to 
trayel  forty  miles  a  day,  through  the  unbroken  solitudes 
of  the  wilderness,  without  rest,  without  food,  and  at  night, 
in  some  lone  cabin,  would  he  pour  put  his  Ml  heart, 
in  strains  of  Gospel  eloquence,  upon  the  rude  and  simple- 
hearted  backwoods  hunters,  collected  from  diflferent  and 
distant  points  to  hear  him.  On  one  of  his  solitary  jour- 
neys he  was  followed  for  seyeral  miles  by  a  large  panther, 
which  threatened  at  every  moment  to  spring  upon  him, 
and  from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  reaching,  at  night- 
fall, the  cabin  of  a  settler.  Here,  when  he  had  a  few 
hours  for  rest,  would  he  retire  to  the  woods  as  his  study, 
and  amid  the  rocks  and  grand  old  trees,  all  standiog  as 
nature  made  them,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  he 
would  prepare  his  sermons.  This  he  would  do  by  walking 
back  and  forth,  forming  his  plans,  selecting  his  words, 
constructing  his  sentences,  and  uttering  them;  which 
being  done,  he  would  lay  them  up  in  the  capacious  store- 
house of  his  memory,  to  be  brought  therefrom  at  his 
bidding,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  thought.  We  believe 
that  this  cusjjom,  adopted  from  necessity  in  the  woods— 
for  ill  a  region  infeBted  mt\v  T«L\\\^xiak&%  aad  panthers, 
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it  would  not  be  safe  to  sit  or  recline — ^he  transferred  to 
tbe  parlor  and  the  garden^  in  towns  and  cities. 

At  one  time  lie  ventured  to  recline^  with  his  Bible, 
'beneath  the  towering,  outspreading  branches  of  an  oak, 
at  one  of  his  distant  appointments,  near  the  head  waters 
of  Elk  river.  He  possessed,  to  a  great  degree,  the  power 
of  abstraction,  and  it  was  not  long  till  his  soul  was  in« 
tently  engaged  in  taking  fall  draughts  from  the  fountain 
of  inspiration.  In  the  midst  of  his  spirit  reverie  he  was 
aroused  hy  the  cry  of  a  hunter,  in  tremulous  tones,  telling 
bim,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  lie  still  till  he  fired. 
Quickly  glancing  his  eye  in  the  direction  from  whence 
the  voice  came,  he  saw  his  friend,  with  his  rifle  elevated, 
and  pointing  toward  the  branches  of  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  lying.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  backwoods 
life,  Bascom  saw  that  some  terrible  danger  was  hovering 
over  him,  and  without  the  least  perceptible  motion  of  his 
body,  he  turned  his  gaze  upward,  when  he  saw  on  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  just  over  him,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  distant,  a  huge  panther,  drawn  up  and  just 
ready  for  a  spring.  It  was  a  fearful,  awful  moment.  The 
least  motion  on  his  part  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
a  spring,  and  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed  forever. 
In  that  awM  moment,  when  death  seemed  inevitable, 
with  a  self-HsontroI  and  a  courage  truly  wonderful,  he  con- 
tinued perfectly  quiet,  till  the  keen  crack  of  the  rifle  was 
heard,  and  the  ferocious  beast,  pierced  by  the  unerring 
aim  of  the  backwoods  hunter,  fell  lifeless  by  his  side. 

At  another  time,  while  traveling  this  same  circuit,  he 
stopped,  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  at  a  log-cabin, 
recently  erected  by  the  road-side.  Stopping  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  not  long  after  dinner  was  ready,  and  he 
sat  down  with  the  family  to  dine.  A  lovely  little  child| 
about  three  years  of  age,  which  had  attracted  his  attention 
by  its  innocent  mirth  and  its  gentleness,  was  playing 
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before  the  door^  while  the  family  were  engaged  annmd 
the  homely  repast,  when  anddenly  a  heart-pieroing  oij 
was  heard. 

''My  child!  my  child T'  screamed  the  mother,  and 
quick  as  thought  all  rushed  to  the  door. 

Father  of  mercies !  what  a  sight  was  presented  to  that 
fond  mother !  A  terrible  panther  had  sprung  upon  that 
unconscious  child,  and  was  ascending  a  tree  with  it  in  his 
mouth. 

«  The  gun !  the  gun  1  quick,  for  Gt>d's  sake,  the  gun!" 
franticly  exclaimed  the  father. 

But  Bascom  had  seized  it  from  the  rack,  and  was 
already  in  quick  pursuit.  He  fired,  and  the  ball  pierced 
the  panther,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  its 
yictim ;  but,  alas  I  life  had  fled.  Thui^  amid  such  wild 
scenes  and  daring  adventures,  the  first  years  of  our  young 
itinerant's  life  were  passed. 

When  the  fame  of  the  eloquent  young  preacher  first 
reached  our  ears,  we  were  traveling  on  the  West  Wheel- 
ing circuit,  in  another  part  of  the  conference.  Though 
rumor  spoke,  with  glowing  tongue,  of  his  matchless  and 
enchanting  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  we  were  prepared,  as 
we  often  have  been  before,  by  such  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions, to  be  disappointed  when  we  should  have  the  oppor 
tunity  of  hearing  him,  yet,  when  that  time  came,  which 
it  did  at  conference,  where  he  was  literally  surrounded 
with  a  battery  of  critics'  eyes,  in  the  persons  of  preachers, 
we  were  ready  to  say,  after  a  long-drawn  breath,  when  lie 
had  ended  a  most  intensely-thrilling  discourse,  in  the 
language  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  on  her  visit  to  Solomon, 
"  The  half  had  not  been  told  us."  Those  who  never  heard 
him  till  after  his  soul  had  been  caged  in  the  cramped 
and  narrow  cell  of  scholastic  study,  and  shorn  of  its 
freshness,  strength,  and  power,  by  inhaling  the  atmosphere 
of  a  pent-up  city  Me,  c«a\ivq^W\>^i«iTL^  OiQuoeption  of 
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what  he  waS;  when  he  commuDed  with  nature  and  nature's 
Ood,  and  hreathed  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
bright  and  palmy  days  of  his  itinerant  life.  In  the  ex- 
pressiye  language  of  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  "  Those  who  heard  him  then  will  never  forget 
the  feelings  that  he  produced.  The  deep,  thrilling  tones 
of  a  Yoioe  then  unimpaired  by  hardship  and  overexertion, 
now  melting  into  the  soft,  melodious  accents  of  love,  and 
now  bursting  forth  in  thundering  denunciations  of  the 
world's  ungodliness,  never  failed  to  stamp  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  impressions  lasting  as  life  itself.  At  one 
moment  his  audience,  moved  by  the  charming  pictures  of 
his  pencil,  would  be  all  radiant  with  smiles ;  at  another, 
the  pathetic,  touching,  and  heart-moving  scenes,  which 
he  would  describe,  would  force  tears  of  sympathy  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  most  obdurate;  and  then,  in  an  instant, 
by  the  magic  of  his  burning  eloquence,  he  would  make 
the  whole  congregation  tremble,  so  wondrous,  so  real,  so 
terrible  was  his  Eembrandt-sketch  of  the  doom  of  the 
impenitent.  He  controlled  his  audience  at  will.  Per- 
fectly familiar  with  all  the  motives  of  the  human  mind, 
and  all  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  he  could  cause  his 
hearers  to  smile  with  joy,  or  weep  with  penitence,  or 
tremble  with  remorse,  at  pleasure.  No  man  possessed  a 
more  fruitful  imagination.  His  descriptions  fairly  glit- 
tered with  poetic  gems.  Touched  by  his  master  hand, 
every  picture  of  life  assumed  the  charm  and  glow  of 
beauty,  or  glared  with  the  most  hideous  deformity,  just 
as  it  suited  his  purpose.  I  well  remember  a  discourse  on 
the  vanities  of  life,  delivered  by  him  some  years  ago ;  and 
nev^r  did  all  the  charms  and  attractions  of  this  world 
appear  so  little  and  so  worthless  to  me  as  on  that  occasion. 
His  description  of  the  dalliances  of  the  world,  the  siren 
whisperings  of  Ambition,  and  the  luring  charms  of  Pleas* 
ure,  surpassed  in  beauty  and  power  any  thing  I  remem* 
37* 
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ber  io  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  man.  His  power  as 
an  orator  was^  no  doubt,  greatly  aided  by  his  fine  person, 
his  open,  manly,  honest  expression  of  countenance,  and 
his  keen,  piercing  black  eye.  That  eye  none  could  de- 
scribe. A  venerable  citizen,  who  knew  him  well,  has 
often  told  me  that,  while  Br.  Baseom  was  preaching,  he 
could  never  'unfix'  his  gaze  from  that  earnest,  soul-pen- 
etrating eye.  'Why,'  said  he,  'whenever  he  was  de- 
Bouncing  any  mean  passion,  or  secret,  ungodly  propensity, 
his  dark,  keen  eye  seemed  to  look  right  through  me,  and 
say  to  my  self-condemned  spirit, '  "Thou  art  the  man." '  '^ 

He  possessed  that  indescribable  power,  that  magnetic 
charm,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  with  which  all  true  orators  are 
gifted,  and  which  never  fails  to  move  the  souls  of  men. 
What  he  described  was  real,  and  men  saw  it  and  felt  it 
as  a  thing  of  life.  A  deep,  earnest  soul,  and  resolute 
and  brave,  was  Henry  B.  Baseom.  We  will  relate  an 
incident  as  illustrative  of  his  character,  which  occurred 
wnen  he  was  connected  with  Augusta  College.  He  had 
crossed  the  river  to  attend  a  meeting.  During  his  dis- 
course in  the  evening,  he  took  occasion  to  come  down 
with  terrific,  scathing  denunciation  upon  the  profane 
swearer.  It  is  said  that  whatever  citadel  of  vice  or 
infidelity  he  attacked,  so  direct  and  powerful  was  his 
artillery,  that  he  left  nothing  but  the  smoldering  ruins. 
It  being  necessary  for  him  to  recross  the  river  that  night, 
it  was  agreed  by  a  number  of  rough  boatmen,  who  were 
writhing  under  his  sermon,  that  they  would  ferry  him 
over  and  retaliate  upon  him  for  his  severity.  Baseom 
entered  the  skifi",  and  they  started  from  the  shore.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  till  they  commenced  a  concert  of 
oaths,  horrid  enough  to  make  the  cheek  of  darkness  itself 
turn  pale.  There  sat  the  preacher,  wrapped  up  in  his 
cloak,  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  apparently  unconscious 

what  was  trauBpmu^.    TVl^^  V^^s^tsva  ^uxa^d  at  his 
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Stoicism^  and  raved  and  cursed  like  fiends  from  perdi- 
tion,  who  had  graduated  in  the  dialect  of  the  damned. 
When  they  were  nearing  the  Kentucky  shore^  one  of 
them  asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  preacher.  To  this  he 
responded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Why,  then/'  said  he,  "  don't  you  reprove  us  for  our 
swearing  ?" 

'^  You  may  swear  till  you  break  your  necks,  for  aught 
that  I  care,"  replied  Bascom,  fully  conscious  of  their 
design  to  abuse  and  insult  him. 

One,  who  in  later  years  heard  Bascom,  said  of  him  as  a 
preacher,  "His  delivery,  naturally  most  eloquent,  was 
injured,  strangely  as  the  assertion  may  sound,  by  being 
made  to  conform  exactly  to  the  matter  delivered.  It  was 
his  writing,  in  other  words,  that  marred  his  delivery.  Had 
he  always  spoken  without  writing,  and  formed  the  habit 
of  easy,  correct,  extempore  elocution,  he  would  have  been 
almost  any  thing  that  eloquence  could  have  demanded." 
Had  this  friend  known  him  in  his  early  days,  and  been 
permitted  to  have  heard  him,  he  never  would  have 
spoken  thus,  because  Bascom  had  formed  the  very  "  habit " 
of  which  he  speaks,  and  had  attained  the  high  position 
for  eloquence  which  such  a  habit  secured.  This  criticism 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  already  said; 
namely,  that  the  systems  of  the  schools,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, controlled  him  in  afler  life,  was  what,  to  a  great 
extent,  destroyed  his  power  as  an  orator.  It  was,  in 
truth,  "writing  that  marred  his  speaking;"  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  disabilities,  we  aver  that  he  had  no 
superior  in  the  world.  Other  speakers  may  have  excelled 
in  the  beautiful,  or  the  pathetic,  or  the  fanciful,  but  for 
sublimity  and  grandeur,  either  as  it  regarded  matter  oi 
manner,  we  confidently  believe  he  was  without  a  rival. 
We  have  heard  him  when  it  was  painful  to  listen ;  when 
the  souls  of  his  vast  auditory,  wrought  up  to  the  hi^h^t 
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intensity  by  His  awfolly-sublime  deseriptions^  seemed 
ready  to  burst  with  emotion.  Nor  yet  was  he  wanting 
in  the  beantifhl.  We  haye  been  borne  away  by  his  elo- 
quence^ as  on  beds  of  violets,  to  soft  elysian  bowers,  and 
have  almost  breathed  the  air  and  heard  the  songs  of 
heaven.  But  we  have  a  word  more  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  and  eloquence  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  nature.  In  this  age,  when  books  and  colleges 
are  flooding  the  land,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  call  our- 
selves back  a  little  to  the  study  of  nature,  where  we  find 

"  Books  in  the  nmning  brooks, 
Bennoiis  in  stones." 

An  eloquent  divine,  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  colleges, 
says,  ''  How  much  better  this  unwritten  knowledge  than 
all  written :  it  is  unerring,  adapted  to  each  case.  It  was 
an  experiment  of  modem  times  to  restore  a  sick  body  by 
transfusing  the  blood  of  a  healthy  one  into  its  veins ;  but 
it  was  unsuccessful,  because  the  trans^ed  current  was 
not  in  a  proper  relation  to  the  vessels  which  received  it : 
it  irritated  and  bloated  the  sinking  system.  Too  much  of 
our  learning  is  of  this  kind — a  transfiision  of  thought  into 
channels  unadapted  to  it,  which  only  vitiates  and  puffs 
them  up.  The  sick  soul,  like  the  sick  body,  must  restore 
itself;  its  vital  organs  must  be  aroused  to  vigorous  action 
before  its  streams  can  be  enriched  and  purified. 

'^  We  in  this  land  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  bar- 
renness of  mind ;  for  the  new  world  is  around  us.  Alas! 
alas !  we  are  thrashing  over  and  over  again  the  old  world's 
dry  straw  instead  of  thrusting  the  sickle  into  the  new 
world's  green  and  waving  harvest.  These  cloud-capt  hills 
are  strewn  all  over  with  legends  ready  to  be  bound  into 
the  bundles  of  Homeric  odes  and  epics.  These  venerable 
woods  stand  thick  with  God's  own  thoughts ;  they  leap 
by  us  in  every  deer  that  crosses  our  path,  and  fall  upon 
OS  in  every  de8oeiidiii^\e«ii.    ^^"^  S.QrBi%  ^^  \yimskn  love^ 
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and  sympathy,  and  sin,  aod  suffering,  look  out  from  those 
cabin  windows  and  burning  brush-beaps,  from  yonder 
cane-brakes  and  the  far-off  wigwams.  We  have  book- 
teachers  enough.     0  for  more  bookless  ones !" 

We  haye  absolutely  been  sickened  at  the  stereotype 
process  by  which  preachers  haye  been  made  in  our  col- 
leges. They  are  the  merest  casts  from  some  model 
teacher,  and  eyery  thing  about  them  is  an  imitation; 
their  yery  tone  of  yoice  and  manner  of  deliyery,  to  the 
pointing  of  a  finger,  or  the  shake  of  the  head,  and  eyen 
the  alamode  of  their  dress  and  walk  are  all  the  most 
seryile  imitation.  Nature  is  smothered  to  death,  and 
buried  beyond  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  And  yet  we 
would  not  eschew  books  nor  colleges.  God  forbid !  We 
want  them  all,  but  we  want  natural  men,  whose  flash  and 
thunder  in  the  pulpit  come  from  the  Bible  and  the  great 
battery  of  nature.  Though  Bascom,  in  later  years,  had 
lost,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the  power  of 

**  Bending  his  sonl  with  eyery  lance  he  threw," 

yet  he  neyer  lost  the  power  to  charm,  and  he  neyer 
preached  to  an  audience  but  that 

<*  Their  listening  powers 
Were  awed,  and  every  thought  in  silence  hung, 
In  wondering  expectation." 

What  Grattan  said  of  the  Irish  orator,  may  with  equal 
appropriateness  be  said  of  Bascom:  ''When  young,  his 
eloquence  was  ocean  in  a  storm;  when  old,  it  was  ocean  in 
a  calm ;  but  whether  calm  or  storm,  the  same  great  ele- 
ment, the  sublimest  and  most  magnificent  phenomenon 
in  creation." 

But  there  were  other  traits  of  character,  concerning 
which  we  must  be  permitted  to  allude  in  our  sketch. 
Stern  and  sedate,  as  one  might  think,  wrapped  up  in  the 
Bolitude  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  possessed  a 
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heart  filled  with  the  kindliest  sympathies.     He  was  quite 

as  ready  to 

'^Fedanoiher'iwoe," 

and  to  hide  another's  faults,  as  many  who  hare  consid- 
ered him  selfish  and  indifferent.  It  is  not  always  those 
who  haye  the  most  feeling  that  give  eyidence  of  it  in 
their  manner.  Some  hearts  are  like  fountains  on  the 
surface,  always  seen— open  to  the  gaze  of  all— others  are 
like  fountains  hidden  among  the  rocks,  yet  dear,  trans- 
parent, full,  and  free.  A  frown  may  sometimes  be  on  the 
brow,  and  the  tearless  eye  indicate  no  feeling,  when  the 
heart  is  ready  to  break  with  tenderness ;  and  then,  again, 
we  have  seen  smiles  spread  over  the  countenance,  when 
stormy  passions  raged  within.  God  looks  at  the  hearty 
and  we  are  to  judge  no  man  from  appearance.  Indeed, 
one  of  Bascom's  faults,  if  it  were  a  fault,  was  almost  in- 
variably to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  or  to  choose  the 
weaker  side  of  almost  any  question,  without  duly  weighing 
the  merits  thereof.  His  error,  however,  in  this  respect, 
was  pardonable.  To  pursue  a  man  to  "  the  bitter  end," 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  and,  with  bigotry  and 
prejudice,  question  his  motives  and  condemn  his  actions, 
was  never  the  character  of  Bascom.  He  was  above  it,  as 
far  as  the  towering  Alps,  which  bathes  its  pure  summit 
in  the  light  of  heaven,  is  above  the  clouds  and  mists  that 
creep  along  its  sides  and  encircle  its  base,  and  we  pity 
the  man  who  could  pursue  so  noble  a  spirit^  or  breathe  an 
unworthy  suspicion  over  his  memory. 

But  he  was  independent ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  rare  and  commanding  tal- 
ents, he  never  would  have  been  regarded,  by  the  majority 
of  the  Church,  as  sufficiently  safe  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  any  prominent  ecclesiastical  position.  Never  was 
man,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministerial 
career^  througli  a\\  ita  -i^wo^^,  ^qwcl  xa  \Js^^  -^^r^  close 
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almost  of  his  eventM  life,  more  stoutly,  bitterly,  perti- 
naciously opposed,  than  was  Bascom.  Proyidence  itself 
seemed  to.  frown  upon  him,  as  he  struggled  with  the 
hardest  fortune  all  through  life.  But  why  was  this? 
We  have  thought  his  mighty  spirit  required  such  seyere 
discipline  to  school  it  for  heaven.  Like  Schiller,  he 
literally  passed  through  storm,  and  tempest,  and  fire,  to 
heaven,  and  yet^  like  Elijah  and  Daniel,  he  went  un- 
scathed. He  rose,  however,  despite  of  all  opposing  ob- 
stacles, to  the  highest  summit  of  human  greatness,  and  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  most  distinguished  posts  of  honor 
and  trust  in  the  gift  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  From  a  President  of  Madison  Col- 
lege, and  Professor,  in  Augusta,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Presidency  of  Transylvania  University.  When  the  liter- 
ary department  of  that  institution  ceased,  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  finally  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  which 
distinguished  office  he  held  when  he  died. 

Much  might  be  said  of  this  great  man  in  Israel,  who 
has  been  taken  from  our  midst.  We  are  sorry  we  could 
not  do  the  subject  more  justice.  Had  it  not  been  that 
our  sketches  of  western  preachers  would  have  been  in- 
complete without  a  notice  of  one  who  grew  up  in  our 
midst,  and  filled  the  country  with  his  fame,  we  would  not 
have  undertaken  it.  What  we  have  written  is  almost 
entirely  from  personal  recollection,  not  having  a  single 
scrap  of  material  within  our  reach.  We  are  aware  that 
his  life  has  been  written  and  published,  but,  with  all  our 
efforts,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy ;  and  we 
had  delayed  writing  this  sketch  till  this  late  hour  in  the 
composition  of  our  book,  hoping  to  have  some  data  from 
which  to  draw,  to  enable  us  to  give  a  more  satisfactory 
outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  wonderful  man^ 
but  we  have  been  disappointed.     We  hope  our  readera 
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will  regard  it  as  a  sliglit  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  we  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  American  pulpit 
orators. 

He  is  gone.  Our  Bascom  is  no  more.  The  light  that 
shone^  kindled  from  Ood's  altar^  in  that  intellect^  whicli 
was  clear  as  an  angeFs^  has  not  gone  out;  it  has  only 
ceased  to  shed  its  radiance  and  glory  upon  the  earthly 
sphere.     In  yonder  heaven^  undimmed^  it  shines  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XIXVI. 

SAMUEL     HAMILTON. 

In  apoetolio  times  there  was  among  the  ministers  of- 
Jesas  a  Paul^  an  Apollos,  and  a  Cephas,  all  possessing 
striking  characteristics,  that  in  the  wide  range,  under 
the  diyersities  of  gifts  communicated,  the  Church  might 
be  supplied  with  a  ministry  adapted  to  all  its  peculiari^ 
ties.  This  variety,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  has  been 
kept  up  in  the  Church  to  the  present  day.  The  keen, 
logical  mind  of  a  Paul,  the  fervid  eloquence  of  an  Apol- 
las,  the  intrepid  boldness  and  zeal  of  a  Peter,  and  the 
mild,  persuasive,  simple  eloquence  of  a  John,  all  have 
their  representatives  in  ministers  of  the  present  day. 
8ueh  a  variety  in  mental  constitution,  physical  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  and  education  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  itinerant  system  of  the  Methodist  Church,  because 
the  variety  of  talent  is  dififused  over  the  Church,  and 
there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  any  peculiar  gifts,  grace,  or 
usefulness,  as  exhibited  in  the  ministry,  by  any  one  par- 
ticular congregation.  We  have  often  thought  there  was 
M9  much  difference  in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  con- 
stitution and  conformation  of  our  race,  and  that  every 
man  possessed  an  individual  character  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  as  distinguishable  &om  the  rest  of  his  species 
sus  his  features  differed  from  all  others;  and  that  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  find  two  minds  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  as  it  would  be  to  find  two  faces  exactly  corre- 
sponding in  features. 

As  it  regarded  the  toils,  and  hardships,  and  "privations 
38 
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of  the  early  preachers  of  the  west^  there  was  a  wonderM 
identity.  There  was  then  no  post  of  ease  and  honor  tc 
be  occupied  by  a  Methodist  preacher — no  presidencies 
and  professorships  of  colleges,  no  editorships  or  agencies, 
no  splendid  stations  with  large  salaries,  no  easy  circuits 
with  only  Sabbath  appointments,  to  be  reached  on  turn- 
pikes and  railroads — no,  there  were  none  of  these  things; 
and  yet  the  ministers  of  those  days  went  to  their  work, 
and  continued  in  it  as  cheerfully  as  the  ministers  of  the 
present  day  fill  the  various  appointments  assigned  them 
But  while  among  the  early  preachers  there  was  an  iden- 
tity in  regard  both  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  labor  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  there  was,  neyertheless,  as 
great  a  diversity  of  talent  as  is  found  among  them  at  the 
present  day.  We  will  not  particularize,  lest  we  should 
be  considered  presumptuous,  or,  perhaps,  invidious  in  our 
comparisons;  but  whoever  reads  our  biographical  sketches^ 
will  be  able  to  discover  diversities  of  temperament,  tal- 
ents, and  character  as  great  as  ever  characterized  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  any  period  of  the  Church's 
history. 

Samuel  Hamilton  belonged  to  a  class  distinctly  marked. 
His  position  among  the  itinerant  ranks  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  fix  after  he  shall  have  read  our  sketch.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Hamilton,  who  emi- 
grated from  Western  Virginia,  in  1806,  and  settled  in 
the  wilds  of  Muskingum.  Having  purchased  his  land, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  settling  upon  it,  he 
called  all  the  members  of  his  household  together,  and, 
like  Abram  in  Mamre,  erected  an  altar,  and  consecrated 
his  family  and  possessions  all  to  Grod.  This  patriarch, 
with  his  devoted  and  pious  wife,  having  given  themselves 
and  children  to  God  in  an  everlasting  covenant,  were  en- 
couraged, by  God's  promise,  to  expect  that  the  children 
of  their  faith,  and  i^ia^ex,  ^\i^  ^<^^^^  ^^^^xsLi^le^  would  soon 
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give  evidence  of  the  work  of  grace  upon  their  hearts. 
At  the  removal  of  his  father  to  Ohio^  Samuel  was  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  mind  was  early  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion^  and  his  tears  and  pray- 
ers gave  evidence  that  the  world  and  its  pleasures  could 
not  fill  the  aching  void  in  his  aspiring  soul.  In  the  year 
1812,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he 
attended  a  camp  meeting,  held  on  the  lands  of  Joseph 
Thrap,  in  the  bounds  of  Knox  circuit,  where  he  was  pow- 
erfally  awakened  under  the  ministration  of  God's  word. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppress  the  deep  and  over- 
whehning  convictions  of  his  soul,  and  in  agony  he  cried 
aloud  for  mercy.  For  days  and  nights,  in  a  distress  bor- 
dering upon  despair,  he  sought  for  pardon.  We  had 
witnessed  his  anguish,  and  the  unavailing  cries  of  his 
heart  fi>r  mercy,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature 
were  deeply  aroused  in  his  behalf.  We  took  him  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  the  solitude  and  deep  silence  of  the 
night,  with  the  curtains  of  darkness  around  us,  we  fell 
prostrate  before  God  in  prayer.  We  arose  upon  our 
knees,  and  embraced  him  in  our  arms,  while,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  faltering  voice,  he  exclaimed,  '^0 
Lord,  I  do  believe  I  Help  thou  mine  unbelief  T'  Then, 
in  a  moment,  quick  as  thought  conveyed  by  lightning, 
the  blessing  of  pardon  came  down,  and  heaven  filled  his 
soul.  Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  like  the  man 
in  the  ^'beautiful  porch,''  he  ^Meaped,  and  shouted,  and 
praised  God"  for  the  delivering  grace  he  had  obtained 
in  that  distressful  hour. 

At  this  time  we  were  traveling  the  circuit  on  which 
his  father  lived,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  aiding  the 
young  convert  in  taking  up  his  cross.  He  was  zealous, 
determined,  and  active,  and  the  Church  and  world  alike 
saw  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  do.  He  exercised 
his  gifts  in  exhortation,  and  sinners  were  aw^kftxi^^  ^Xk^ 
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conyerted  through  his  instramentality.  In  the  jut 
1814,  at  the  conference  held  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  as  a  traveling  preacher.  His  first  field  of 
labor  was  the  Kanawha  circuit.  The  circuits  in  Western 
Virginia  at  that  time  were  cdled  the  Colleges  of  tiie 
Methodist  Church,  where  the  young  jHreachers  were  seat 
to  get  their  theological  education,  or,  in  other  words, 
take  their  theological  course.  Sometimes  they  were 
called  ''Brush  Colleges;"  at  other  times,  the  fields 
where  the  conference  broke  its  young  preachers.  Softie 
of  the  most  prominent  of  our  western  preachers  took 
their  first  lessons  in  the  itinerancy  upon  this  field. 
Here,  amid  the  dense  forests  and  flowing  streams,  the 
logical  and  metaphysical  Shinn  pored  over  hifl  bo(^  on 
horseback,  as  he  traveled  to  distant  appointments;  aod 
here,  among  the  craggy  mountains  and  deep  glelu%  the 
eloquent  Bascom  caught  his  sublimest  ias^nrationB.  In 
this  wild  region  the  preachers  had  to  encounter  much 
toil  and  hardship;  and  while  they  lived  on  the  simple 
fare  of  the  country,  consisting  of  hominy,  potatoes,  and 
''  mountain  groceries,''  they  were  not  afflicted  with  tboee 
fashionable  complaints  denominated  dyspepsia  and  bron- 
chitis. As  a  specimen  of  the  trials  of  Methodist 
preachers,  we  will  relate  an  incident  that  ocoored  in  the 
year  1836.  One  of  the  preachers  of  the  Ohio  co&fer* 
ence,  having  reached  his  circuit,  and  finding  no  hoaM 
for  his  family,  built  for  himself  a  shanty  out  of  slabs,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Gaulley  river.  Having  fhmished  his 
wife  with  provisions  for  a  month — ^that  being  the  tims 
required  to  perform  his  round — consisting  of  some  oom- 
meal  and  potatoes,  he  started  out  upon  his  circuit.  To 
reach  his  appointments,  which  were  sometimes  thirty 
miles  distant,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  an  early 
Start.  One  morning,  after  he  had  progressed  about  half 
sound  his  oivcuit,  \ke  bXaxXi^^  i^x  v^  ^Y=K3^>Bsisis&;j^  ^iditek 
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lay  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  Gaulley  mountains. 
It  had  rained  through  the  nighty  and  having  frozen^  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  travel  was 
difficult  even  on  level  ground,  so  slippery  was  the  surface ; 
and  unless  it  should  thaW;  the  itinerant  felt  an  appre- 
hension that  it  would  he  difficult  to  ascend  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountain.  Instead  of  thawing,  however, 
the  weather  grew  colder;  but  there  was  no  retreat.  His 
appointment  was  before  him,  and  the  mountain  must  be 
crossed.  At  length,  after  passing  for  some  distance 
through  a  narrow  valley,  he  came  to  the  point  where  his 
narrow  path  led  up  the  ascent.  It  was  steep  and  diffi- 
cult, and  his  horse  would  frequently  slip  as  he  urged  him 
on.  On  the  right  the  mountain  towered  far  above,  and 
on  the  left,  far  down,  were  deep  and  frightftil  precipices; 
a  single  misstep,  and  horse  and  rider  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  After  ascending  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  elevation,  he  came  to  a  place  in  his  mount- 
ain path  steeper  than  any  he  had  passed  over.  Urging 
his  tired  but  spirited  steed,  he  sought  to  ascend;  but  the 
horse  slipped.  Seeing  his  danger,  the  preacher  threw 
himself  off  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  noble  animal  went 
over  the  precipice,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  deep 
down  into  the  chasm  below.  The  preacher  retraced  his 
steps,  and  on  coming  round  to  the  point  where  his  horse 
had  fallen,  he  found  him  dead.  Taking  off  the  saddle, 
bridle,  and  saddle-bags,  he  lashed  them  to  his  back,  and 
resumed  his  journey,  reaching  his  appointment  in  time 
to  preach.  The  balance  of  the  round  was  performed  on 
foot,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  from  the  time 
of  starting,  he  joined  his  companion  in  her  cabin,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  thankful  for  the  providence  which 
had  returned  him  safely  home. 

Here   young  Hamilton  studied  theology  and  human 
Batorer^  in  both  of  which  he  became  weW  Tr«n^.    IS&a 

38* 
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pi6Mlimg  UleBlfl  were  peculiar,  and  often  did  he  nab 
hie  diBeovees  sparkle  with  wit  and  eloquenoe.  Some' 
timee  he  wodd  indulge  in  a  rich  yein  of  hnmor,  whiek, 
without  letting  down  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  would 
send  a  thrill  of  delight  among  his  audience.  No  one 
enjoyed  a  little  pleasanUy  more  than  himsdif ;  and  having 
a  peculiar  horror  fcnr  any  thing  like  a  sour  godliness,  k« 
may,  at  times,  haye  gone  a  little  too  &r  oyer  to  the  other 
extreme.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridionloiu^ 
and  was  not  yery  well  able  to  command  himself  ey«n  ia 
the  pulpit  when  any  thing  oocurred  to  ezeite  that  seosB 
in  his  mind.  We  recollect  of  his  telling  us  of  an  oeos- 
sion  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  at  a  meeting  on  ikb 
waters  of  the  Little  Kanawha.     At  a  certain  appointmeni 

there  liyed  a  Colonel y  whose  &mily  were  menben 

of  the  Church,  and  who  had  a  respect  for  religion,  tkoagh 
he  was  too  fond  of  the  world  to  make  a  profession  thereof 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  on  the  ocoasioQ 
to  which  we  haye  alluded,  he  was  in  his  seat,  attended  1^ 
a  neighbor  of  his,  who  was  respectaUe  enough,  witk  the 
exception  that  at  times  he  would  lose  his  balance  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  He  had  taken  (m 
this  occasion  just  enough  to  make  him  loquacious  without 
being  boisterous.  Hamilton,  after  singing  and  prayer, 
arose  and  gaye  out  for  his  text  the  first  Psalm,  which 
reads  as  follows :  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  wi^ 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  soomer,"  etc 
He  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  his  subject  by  showing 
what  was  to  be  understood  by  walking  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly ;  and  as  he  entered  upon  the  description  of 
the  ungodly,  and  their  various  wicked  ways  and  bad 
examples,  he  saw  the  friend  of  the  Colonel  punch  hun 
in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow,  and  overheard  him  say, 
'^Oolondl^  he  me«n&  yw.''     ''^^  %>a^r  ^iiA.^'C^^Q^^aMel^ 
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^^yot  will  disturb  the  oongregatioa."  It  was  as  mncli  bb 
the  preacher  oould  do  to  control  his  risibles ;  bat  he  pro- 
gressed with  his  subject;  and  as  he  described  another 
oharacterisUo  of  tiM  ungodly  in  standing  in  the  way  of 
sinners^  ikte  force  of  the  application  was  too  strong  to  be 
rec»sted,  and  the  Goloners  friend^  drawing  up  closely, 
ribowed  him  again,  saying,  ''He  certainly  means  you. 
Colonel/'  "  Be  quiet,  the  preacher  will  see  you/'  whis- 
pered the  annoyed  man,  while  he  removed  as  far  from 
him  as  he  could  to  the  other  end  of  the  0eat.  The 
preacher  had  arrived  at  the  third  chaxaoteristio  of  the 
ungodly;  and  as  he,  in  earnest  strains^  described  thB 
scomer's  seat,  the  ColoneFs  friend  turned  and  nodded  his 
head  at  him  most  eignifioantly,  adding,  in  an  under  toii% 
"It's  you,  it's  you,  Colonel)  you  know  it's  you."  By 
this  lime  the  moat  of  the  eongregation  were  aware  ef 
what  was  going  0%  and  east  siguifioant  smiles  and  glan* 
oes  at  one  another.  Those  who  understood  the  features 
of  the  speaker  coukl  easily  discover  &at  he  was  moviiig 
along  und^  a  heavy  press  of  fdeling,  and  unless  some- 
thing should  oocur  to  break  the  -exeitementi  he  must 
yield  to  the  impulses  of  his  nature.  Just  at  this  crisis 
a  little  black  dog  ran  up  the  aisle,  and,  stopping  directlj 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  looked  up  in  the  preacher's  facei 
and  commenced  barking.  The  scene  was  ludicrous 
cnaough;  but  how  was  it  hightened  when  the  Colonel'^ 
friend  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  deliberately  marching  up 
the  aisle,  he  seised  the  dog  by  his  neck  and  back,  and 
began  to  shake  him,  ezdaiming,  ''Tree  the  preacher,  wiU 
you?  tree  the  preacher,  will  you?"  Thus  he  kept  shak- 
ing and  repeating  what  we  have  written,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  door,  when,  amid  the  yells  of  the  dog  und  the 
general  tittering  of  the  audience,  he  threw  him  as  &r  «« 
he  could  into  the  yard.  This  was  too  muoh  for  Hamil- 
Urn,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  ovarooma  wi^  laioc^ 
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ter.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
resumed  his  subject,  or  eyen  to  have  dismissed  the  oon- 
gregatioD.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  preaching  was  done  for 
that  day;  and  ever  after,  when  the  Colonel  went  to  Churcli, 
he  was  careful  that  his  friend  was  not  by  his  side. 

Samuel  Hamilton  was  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline,  and  peculiarities  of  Methodism,  and 
wherever  he  went  his  labors  were  appreciated,  and 
souls  were  blest.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  Bames- 
ville  circuit;  and  having  completed  his  year  of  service  on 
that  field,  he  was  sent  successively  to  Steubenville  and 
Marietta.  While  on  the  Marietta  district,  subsequent  to 
this  date,  he  furnished  for  the  Methodist  Magazine  a 
sketch  of  Methodism  in  Washington  county,  which,  while 
it  will  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  his  style  as  a  writer, 
will  also  furnish  a  faithfbl  histoiy  of  the  first  settlement 
in  Ohio,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism.  In 
his  preface  to  this  sketch  he  says,  ''If  such  historical 
fkcts  have  not  buoyancy  enough  to  sustain  them  in  this 
age,  let  them  be  joined  to  others  more  buoyant,  and  they 
will  float  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  be  taken  up  by 
the  historian  of  coming  years  as  a  valuable  prize."  That 
his  facts  possess  buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  the 
stream  of  time,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

"The  county  of  Washington  was  the  flrst  organised 
county  in  the  North-Western  territory.  The  town  of 
Marietta,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers,  in  latitude  thirty- 
nine  degrees,  twenty-eight  minutes,  and  forty-two  sec- 
onds north,  and  in  longitude  four  degrees,  twenty  min- 
utes west  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

"  In  1787  a  company  organized  theniselves  in  Boston, 
and  took  the  name  of  '  The  Ohio  Company.'  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  company  were  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  "ww  •,  Tftftxv  ^Vq  V^Al  %^ti\.  VWn.  Vasift^ 
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aU^engtli,  and  property  in  giving  birth  to  our  nation^  and 
wbo  liad  but  little  at  the  end  of  that  gre^t  national 
fltmggle,  excepting  the  final  settlement-notes  given  them 
bj  the  €K)vemmenty  bb  a  remuneration  for  their  serviees. 
Thof  e  brave  fittheri  of  our  nation,  being  unsupported  by 
pensions,  found  it  difficult  to  submit  to  the  heavy  hand 
of  poverty  in  a  country  full  of  wealth ;  they,  therefore, 
flschanged  with  the  Genend  Government  their  final  set- 
tlement-notes for  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  wild  land 
in  Ohio.  One  hundred  thousand  acres  of  this  land  were 
given  to  actual  setUetrs — one  hundred  acres  each.  One 
thirty-^ixth  was  given  for  the  support  of  common  schoolsi 
and  as  much  more  for  the  support  of  the  Gosp^.  Two 
townships— ^r  46,080  acres — ^were  given  for  the  support 
of  a  state  seminar/.^  All  this  was  done  to  invite  emi- 
grantSy  and  for  the  good  of  posterity. 

^On  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  forty-seven  men  landed 
OS  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Mariet  a  now  stands.  No 
trae«s  of  human  beings  were  to  be  seen,  excepting  the 
marks  of  the  ax-man  who  followed  the  surveyor,  the 
T«oently-deserted  wigwam  of  the  modem  Indian,  and  the 
mounds,  covered  ways^  and  fortifications  of  a  people  ^un- 
known to  song.'  Immured  in  an  immense  wilderness^ 
this  band  of  brothers  were  permitted  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  solitude  for  a  season ;  but  the  temperate  climate,  fer^ 
tile  soil|  and  flattering  prospects  of  the  country,  soon 
induced  others  to  follow  them.  Thus  their  number  in* 
creased,  and  their  prospects  brightened,  till  1790.  It 
was  then  found  that  ^e  country  could  muster  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  men,  one  hundred  and  three  of 
whom  had  families.  But  as  their  prosperous  sun  was 
rising  to  its  meridian  splendor,  in  a  fatal  hour  it  was 
(d>scmred  behind  a  dark  and  portentous  cloud ;  nor  did  it 
again  appear  with  its  wonted  brightness  for  four  years. 

<^In  1791  the  Indians  became  hostile^  and  their  hos- 
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tilities  continued  for  four  years.  Considering  the  exposed 
situation  of  the  whites^  their  means  of  defense^  and  the 
disparity  of  their  numhers^  it  is  utterly  astonishing  how 
they  sustained  the  shock  so  long.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  undaunted  courage,  unbending  fortitude^  and  pro* 
found  skill  of  those  veterans^  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  school  of  danger,  they  must  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  relentless  Airy  of  their  savage  enemy.  It  was  their 
business  to  defend  themselves.  This  they  did  so  effecta- 
ally  that  they  lost  but  thirty  in  all — ^twenty-three  killed, 
and  seven  taken  prisoners.  In  1795  they  hailed  with 
delight  the  return  of  peace,  left  their  fortifications,  and 
returned  to  their  farms. 

<<The  first  settlers  were  principally  JPredegtinartantf 
subdivided  into  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  a 
few  regular  Baptists.  Soon  after  the  first  company 
landed,  a  Church  was  organized  in  Mariettsi,  and  Doctor 
Story  became  the  officiating  minister  in  the  congregatioD. 
From  this  time  a  form  of  godliness  was  kept  up  by  them; 
how  much  of  the  power  they  possessed  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  united  testimony,  however,  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  those  days,  and  saw  things  as  they 
were,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  vital  piety  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Professors  appear  to  have  met  the  world's  people  on  mid- 
dle ground,  offered  up  a  peace-offering,  and  engaged  with 
them  in  all  the  amusements  and  pastimes  of  the  age.  So 
great  was  the  amalgamation  of  light  and  darkness,  that 
an  angeFs  eye  might  have  failed  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  In  this  condition  Methodism  found 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Washington  county — in 
their  own  estimation  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
having  need  of  nothing,  and  knowing  not  that  they  were 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

'^Beeoe  "Wolf — a  \oc«X  "^^T^w^^t— kxi  ^  Vxxax  Ia  me, 
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writeB  thus:  'In  April,  1798,  I  settled  on  the  little  Ka- 
nawha, Wood  oounty,  Virginia.  At  that  time  Methodism 
was  unknown  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  I  came  I  com- 
menced preaching,  and  the  next  fall  and  winter  a  revival 
took  place.  I  made  up  a  class  of  twentj-one  members, 
and  soon  found  I  had  more  work  to  do  than  I  well  could 
perform.  I  cried  to  the  Lord  for  help ;  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Bishop  Asbury,  and  another  to  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Stone  Chapel,  near  Baltimore,  the  next 
spring.  In  June  following  I  had  the  best  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  God  and  the  Church  had  heard  my  Macedo- 
nian cry.  Brother  Eobert  Manley  was  sent  on  to  our 
help,  and  the  little  flock  I  had  gathered  submitted  to  the 
government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' 

'^  June  1st,  1799,  Mr.  Manley  took  charge  of  the  infant 
Church  in  Wood  county,  Virginia.  He  appears  to  have 
spent  nineteen  days  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where 
he  found  five  or  six  preaching-places.  These  limits  were 
quite  too  small  for  a  man  whose  heart  burned  with  zeal 
^r  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  and  who 
had  received  a  commission  from  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He, 
therefore,  cast  an  anxious  eye  across  the  Ohio  river,  where 
lie  saw  a  vast  territory  on  which  a  Methodist  preacher 
had  never  set  his  foot,  and  in  which  many  families  were 
indeed  destitute  of  the  bread  of  life.  He  beheld  theii 
souls  in  ruin,  and  hasted  to  give  them  relief,  by  setting 
before  them  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On 
the  20th  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  came  into  Marietta^ 
but  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot — no  Laban  to 
day  to  the  servant  in  pursuit  of  a  spouse  for  his  Master, 
<Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;'  for  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher,  Methodist  doctrines,  and  Methodist 
economy,  were  to  this  people  as  strange  and  unlooked  for 
as  Columbus's  ship  and  party  were  to  the  natives  of  our 
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land.  It  was  not  his  object  to  poll  dowB  othan,  but  te 
feed  the  destitute  with  the  bread  of  life;  be,  therefbit, 
left  the  towo;  and  directed  bia  attentioo  to  the  more  det- 
tUute  but  leas  jealous  people  of  tbe  oountiyy  hoping  to 
find  some  noble  Bereans,  who  wooU  test  him  and  hii 
doctrines  by  the  infallible  standard  of  tnith.  In  his 
first  tour  he  yisited  each  settlement  in  the  county — ^foaii4 
a  Presbyterian;  a  Congregational,  and  a  Baptist  minister; 
but  many  new  and  small,  but  growing  seighborhoods, 
were  totally  destitute  of  all  sanctuary  opportunities.  In 
the  most  of  those  settlements  he  found  open  doors  fbr 
bis  reception.  He  also  found  Solomon  Qoss,  and  two 
members  of  his  family,  who  had  experienced  the  blessed 
effects  of  Methodism  in  their  own  hearts.  This  fkmilyy 
when  on  their  way  from  the  east  to  Ohio,  slopped  a  sea- 
son in  West  Liberty,  where  they  were  awakened  and 
conyerted  to  God  by  the  instrumentality  of  T.  Fleminf. 
If  others  opened  their  doors  through  vain  curiosity,  to 
hear  what  the  babbler  could  say,  this  family  opened 
theirs  from  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
As  their  attachments  to  the  Church  were  early  in  their 
beginning,  so  they  have  been  deep  and  constant  to  the 
present  time. 

^^This  was  an  eventful  year;  for  in  it  the  public  mind 
became  deeply  and  correctly  impressed  with  the  beautj 
and  importance  of  a  plan  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  new  and  thinly-populated  country.  The  way  was 
opened,  a  number  of  small  classes  were  formed,  and  a 
circuit  was  organised  in  Ohio;  and  much  good  seed  was 
sown  that  ripened  into  maturity  in  after  years.  The 
next  year  Jesse  Stoneman  and  James  Quinn  were  sent 
on  to  take  charge  of  these  little  flocks  in  the  wilde^ 
ness.  Thus  a  regular  succession  of  ministers  has  been 
kept  up  for  thirty  years,  each  watering  in  his  turn  the 
seed  sr)wn  by  the  ot\ieT  *,  ^uxvxl^  ^^^Mh  Ume  the  ranks  of 
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the  wicked  One  have  been  greatly  thinned;  and  the  re- 
gions of  glory  peopled  with  many  immortal  souls. 

^*  A  number  of  years  now  passed  with  good  success  in 
the  country.  The  classes  which  had  been  formed  flour- 
ished in  the  principal  part  of  the  neighborhoods.  Many 
had  experienced  Hhe  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  and  loved  the  Church  with 
great  tenderness.  But  in  town  every  effort  appeared  to 
be  weak  and  unsuccessful.  In  1804  the  undaunted  and 
deeply-pious  G-eorge  Askins  made  a  bold  push,  and  ap- 
pointed a  camp  meeting  in  town,  on  a  spot  of  public 
land.  The  members  from  the  country  erected  a  stand, 
fixed  their  seats,  and  pitched  their  tents ;  the  people  of 
the  town  attended,  looked  shy,  and  stood  at  a  distance. 
And  while  the  bending  heavens  broke  in  blessings  on 
the  former,  there  were  no  mighty  works  done  among  the 
latter,  because  of  unbelief  The  preachers  broke  up  the 
meeting  with  mingled  emotions,  cast  down  and  disap- 
pointed for  the  town,  but  grateful  to  God  for  what  he 
had  done  for  the  country.  All  agreed  to  pray  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  Marietta.  The  next 
year  Jacob  Young  and  G.  C.  Light  appointed  a  second 
meeting  on  the  same  ground.  The  congregation  met  as 
before.  Great  seriousness  pervaded  the  whole  assembly, 
and^the  sons  of  Levi  were  anointed  afresh  to  explain  to 
and  enforce  upon  the  people  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
salvation.  Many  saw  its  importance,  and  felt  that  with- 
out it  life  is  a  maze  of  error  and  wickedness,  death  a 
gulf  of  horror  and  misery,  and  eternity  a  scene  of  indig- 
nation and  wrath.  The  grace  which  accompanied  the 
ministration  of  the  word  wrote  the  law  of  God  upon  many 
hearts,  both  in  town  and  country.  Of  those  in  town, 
Jonas  Johnson  was  the  most  prominent.  This  man  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  a  most  charm- 
ing singer,  and  had  a  great  redundance  of  wicked  songs. 
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In  this  way  he  exerted  an  influence  oyer,  and  led  an 
who  possessed  intellects  far  superior  to  his  own.  When 
Johnson  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  his 
soul,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  in  a  short  time 
came  out  in  religion  as  bright  as  the  noonday  sun.  In  % 
few  days  he  committed  his  infidel  booka  and  obseene 
songs  to  the  flames ;  supplied  their  plaoea  with  the  Holj 
Bible  and  a  Methodist  Hymn-book ;  and,  like  Obed  Edom 
opened  his  house  to  receive  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Hal- 
lowed hou$e  qf  graXefal  menMry  !  In  a  short  time  a  loTely 
little  class  was  raised  up  to  worship  Ged  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  For  months  and  years  together  this  class  seldom 
ever  met  to  worship  without  being  assaulted  by  a  lawien 
mob,  who  stoned  the  house,  broke  the  windows^  fired 
squibs,  and  covered  the  chimney,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
worshipers  with  smoke,  and  drive  them'  fr<Hn  the  house 
of  Gk>d.  In  this  way  a  number  of  years  passed.  S<nae 
of  the  members  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work}  but 
others  were  in  danger  of  fainting.  About  this  time  Qod, 
in  his  merciful  providence,  raised  up  a  few  young  men 
who  knew  their  legal  privileges,  and  who  put  down  these 
heaven-daring  mortals  that  had  persecuted  their  fellow- 
men  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  living  godly  id 
Christ  Jesus,  and  enjoying  their  inalienable  rights  ae 
free  men.  Those  young  men,  by  Divine  proyideaee^  look 
Methodism  in  Marietta  under  their  protection,  and  nif- 
tured  her  as  a  mother  would  her  first-bom.  Some  of 
them  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward,  while  others 
have  grown  gray  in  the  good  work,  and  are  this  day  ]^- 
lars  in  the  Church  of  God. 

''  From  this  time  till  1809,  the  growth  of  the  Church 
in  town  and  country  was  like  the  well-set  tree  that  takes 
deep  root,  and  promises  to  stand  the  pelting  storms  of 
coming  years.  Then  the  Gospel  net  fell  into  the  haaib 
of  a  man  wVio  drew  good  wad  bod  vuto  the  Chiireh,  boi 
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was  Bot  eaF«fiil  to  separate  the  preciout  from  the  vile. 
Thk  mismanagement  led  gainsayers  to  reproaoh  the 
miniatiy  with  gloryiag  more  in  quantity  than  qiulity; 
iatioduoed  lasting  difficulties  into  the  classes;  loaded  the 
aaeeeeding  pastor  with  many  painful  duties,  and  gave 
am]ile  testimony  t}iat  it  is  less  difficult  to  get  had  men 
into  the  Church  than  it  is  to  prove  their  guilt  and  get 
them  out  again,  whea  their  good  and  the  interest  of 
the  Church  require  it.  This  reproach  being  wiped  away, 
hy  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  chasm  was 
ilied  up  by  men  of  the  first  standing,  who  gave  a  weight 
and  infivanoe  to  Methodism  which  it  never  had  before  in 
UdM  place.  A  number  of  years  now  passed.  The  smiles 
ef  Heaven  rested  on  the  Church,  and  the  mighty  power 
that  attended  the  word  preached,  and  the  living  fidtb 
and  vnskaken  confidence  of  the  members  in  Gbd,  made 
h&r  indeed  like  an  army  with  banners ;  and  had  she  kept 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  it  is  di$cult 
to  say  to  what  extent  she  would  by  this  time  have  spread 
lier  branches.  But,  alas  I  men  do  not  know  how  to  value 
the  l^acy  given  to  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said, 
*  tAj  peace  I  give  unto  you.' 

^<In  1819  the  spirit  of  dUaffecUov^  enter^  in,  and 
brought  with  it  all  its  soul-destroying  poison.  The  labors 
o#  many  years  wilted  at  its  unhallowed  touch,  like  herb- 
age before  tiie  winter's  frost.  To  see  its  desolating  rav- 
age was  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  a  good  man.  In 
1825  the  old  men  took  an  alarm,  and  gave  the  next  con- 
ferenee  a  tender,  but  faithful  account  of  their  situation ; 
and  petitioned  the  conference  to  send  them  some  man 
who  would  regulate  their  Church  matters.  'The  Ohio 
•onference  had  felt  many  fearful  apprehensions  for  Mari- 
etta circuit.  They  took  the  subject  into  deep  and  prayer- 
ftd  opasideratipn;  and  that  indefatigable  x^an,  li.  ^^ — ; 
\  n^letted  and  sant  to  this  cire^t,  with  special  Arden 
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to  examine  the  state  of  the  Churchy  and  to  attend  to  tb 
Discipline.  He  felt  the  weight  of  his  appointment,  flev 
to  God  for  help;  and  came  in  the  fiiUness  of  the  hlesung 
of  Christ  His  divine  Master  was  with  him,  and  bleased 
him  in  all  he  did.  The  heathen  story  of  the  Phenix 
rising  to  splendor  out  of  its  own  asj^,  would  no  more 
than  illustrate  the  change  produced  in  the  Church  on 
that  circuit,  under  the  administration  of  this  highly- 
honored  servant  of  God. 

<<  When  alive  to  God,  the  Church  has,  at  all  points, 
and  at  all  periods,  met  her  share  of  opposition — ^not,  in- 
deed, directly  or  always  from  men  of  high  standing,  *lrA 
from  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  who  are  frequently 
the  degrading  instruments  of  others  acting  behind  a 
screen.  The  spirit  of  opposition  has  frequently  tamed 
Methodist  preachers  out  of  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  other  denominations,  and  shut  public  school-hoases 
against  them,  with  a  manifest  intention  of  putting  them 
down.  But,  in  about  as  many  instances,  this  kind  of 
opposition  has  had  a  contrary  effect.  Instead  of  putting 
them  down  in  such  places,  it  has  led  their  friends  to 
double  their  exertions  to  build  houses  of  worship  for 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  Church  has  frequently 
gained  permanency  by  the  very  means  intended  for  her 
downfall.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, two  or  three  men  of  moderate  property  have 
been  known,  with  their  own  fonds,  in  a  short  time,  to 
build  houses  of  worship,  to  the  utter  astonishment  and 
confusion  of  their  enemies.  If  a  jealous  distance,  scowl- 
ing contempt,  and  gross  misrepresentations,  be  calculated 
to  inflict  wounds,  then  Methodism  has  been  lacerated 
often  and  severely,  as  well  as  he  who  said,  ^  Of  the  Jews 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.' 

"The  system  of  doctrines  held  and  propagated  by  the 
Methodists  in  W^sliiiif^oii  <^o\)ji\.^)m^i«.tide  of  opposi 
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lun  fiir  mtmj  jean.  Its  prineipal  antagonist!  w«re  "Pu* 
destinarians.  When  Bletliodkim  was  in  its  inhnof,  thos* 
wen  treated  its  doctrines  witb  the  most  someign  oon- 
tempt;  and  in  its  more  advanced  state^  it  was  seooted 
out  of  ^good  company  ^  and  fine  meeting4iaiuie6  as  a 
danffaroui  hereof.  All  this  time  the  Hethodist  ministen 
were  preaehing  in  (the  flowiag  language  of  the  Bible, 
with  as  mach  eonfideace  in  the  correctness  of  their  doe- 
tfineSy  and  as  great  indi&renoe  to  contempt,  and  scorn, 
and  opposituNi,  and  persecution,  as  if  they  knew  eveiy 
bfiBg  in  tiie  vairerse  believed  every  word  they  were  say-* 
ing.  Ia  this  way  their  sentiments  elicited  investigation, 
and  gained  ground  daily,  till  many  rallied  anonnd  their 
standard.  A  great  conflict  of  sentiments  among  Uie 
people  was  the  nat«uml  consequence.  In  tikis  state  of 
pnblM  excitement,  in  1808,  the  people  of  Belpre  pro* 
posed  ft  number  of  questions,  touching  thoae  doctrinal 
poiBts  afirmed  by  Calvinists  and  denied  by  Methodists. 
They  called  two  ministers  to  discuss  those  qmes^ions  in 
pi^ic.  Two  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion,  and  a 
gveat  concourse  of  people  attended.  The  Sev.  8amuel 
P.  Bobins  took  die  affirmative,  and  the  Rer.  Solomon 
Langdon  the  negative  eide.  Each  had  his  admirers,  b«t 
no  salutary  effects  were  produced  either  way;  for,  it  is 
feared,  too  many  came  out  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts 
to  see  the  fight  If  the  people  of  Belpre  mm  the  light, 
they  still  loved  darkns»,  and,  therefore,  foiled  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  doctrines  ofgenertd  redemp- 
tum>  and  those  of  a  particular  saivcUian.  They,  in  con 
sequence,  blundered  into  all  the  errors  of  modern  Univer- 
salism.  The  subject  then  returned  to  the  people  of  the 
ooitnty,  who  have  not  rendered  a  verdict  in  Jorm,  but 
have  in  effect  For  if  it  be  certain  that  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  Descartes  were  overdirown  by  the  more 
piraetioal  i^ilosophers  of  the  Baconian  school,  it  is  not 
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less  certain  that  high-toned  Calyinism  has  safered  the 
like  OYerthrow  from  Methodism  in  this  county. 

'^The  relative  standing  of  the  principal  Ghristiui 
denominations  in  the  county  at  present  is  as  folloirs: 
The  Presbyterians  have  four  ministers^  two  hundred  and 
forty  Church  members,  and  five  meeting-houses — two  of 
them  yery  good,  the  rest  old,  unoccupied,  and  in  a  decay- 
ing state.  The  Congregationalists  employ  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  have  one  hundred  and  eighty  Church  members, 
and  one  splendid  meeting-house.  The  regular  Baptists 
have  one  meeting-house,  three  small  congregations,  sup- 
plied by  ministers  from  a  distance,  who  yisit  them  occa- 
sionally. The  Methodists  have  two  trayeling  and  four 
local  preachers,  one  thousand  and  twelve  members,  thir- 
teen meeting-houses,  and  fourteen  other  stated  preaching 
places,  where  the  congregations  meet  in  school-rooms 
and  dwelling-houses.  All  have  their  Bible,  missionary, 
tract,  and  Sunday  school  societies,  doing  about  what  they 
can  to  promote  the  good  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
When  we  look  over  the  history  of  our  sister  Churches, 
and  see  what  they  were  once  and  what  they  are  now,  we 
are  struck  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  for  the 
better,  and  can  not  help  thinking  that  one  member  of 
this  family  has  proYoked  the  rest  to  love  and  to  good 
works. 

^'Notwithstanding  Methodism  has  been  assailed  by 
fierce  and  contrary  winds,  like  the  sea-tossed  bark,  she 
has  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  some  redeeming  prin- 
ciples, which  have  at  all  times  exerted  a  saying  influence 
in  Washington  county.  These  are.  First.  Her  plan;  by 
which  she  meets  the  wants  of  the  outskirts  of  human 
population,  as  well  as  the  city  frill ;  that  sends  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  5  and  that  distributes 
the  various  gifts  of  the  ministry  far  and  wide.  Second. 
Her  doctrines;  wliich,  \^  iaVtVj  ^x^^'KiTi^^^  w^d  ^toi^erly 
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anderstood;  are  oalculated  not  to  insult,  but  to  carry  con- 
▼ictioB  to  the  minds  of  all  attentive  and  unprejudiced 
men.  Third.  Her  mcmner  of  preaching ;  by  which  she 
instructs  her  ministers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  senseless  vociferations,  as  little  calcu- 
lated to  correct  the  heart  as  to  inform  the  judgment; 
and,  on  the  other,  from  that  criminally-cold  indifference 
that  makes  truth  look  like  fiction.  Occupying  this 
ground,  she  encourages  them  to  grasp  their  subjects  in 
all  their  extent,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  wrought 
up  by  a  sense  of  their  vast  importance  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  mental  and  devotional  energy. 

*^  We  have  seen  Methodism  in  her  infancy  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  foot ;  and  we  have  seen  her,  in  her  riper 
years,  put  on  her  beautiful  garments,  and  walk  abroad  in 
the  greatness  of  her  strength.  These  things  admonish 
U0  to  '  rejoice  jndth  trembling.'  If  God  has  been  with 
us,  and  made  us  a  people  who  were  not  a  people,  we 
should  rejoice  greatly  in  the  Lord,  and  incense  of  praise 
and  gratitude  should  ascend  to  him  from  our  feeling 
hearts,  like  smoke  ascending  from  an  ever-burning  altar. 
But  if  myriads  follow,  and  look  up  to  us  for  the  bread  of 
life,  we  should  tremble  under  a  sense  of  our  high  respon- 
sibility, and  the  account  we  must  render  to  our  Judge.'' 

In  the  year  1819  brother  Hamilton  was  transferred  to 
Missouri,  and  stationed  on  the  Indiana  district,  which 
he  traveled  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  was  retransferred  to  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence. His  appointment  was  the  Marietta  district,  which 
he  traveled  four  years.  From  this  district  he  was  sent  to 
the  Kanawha  district,  which  he  traveled  two  years,  and 
then  successively  the  following  circuits;  namely,  Asbuiy, 
Irville,  Rehoboth,  and  Deavertown.  In  all  his  vast 
range  of  travel,  and  amid  all  the  toils  and  conflicts  of 
his  itinerant  life,  he  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in  his 
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work.  His  friends  were  namerous  whareTer  be  weot; 
and  he  understood  that  trait  of  the  i^Kmtle  Panl,  to  bt 
all  things  to  all  men,  00  that  by  all  means  9ome  mi^ 
be  saved.  This  he  was  enabled  to  be,  m  an  emaeot 
degree,  without  blowing  hot  and  oold  with  the  same 
breath.  While  he  mingled,  with  ease  and  digniij, 
among  the  great,  eommanding  their  respect  and  estetm, 
he  also  oondeseended  to  men  of  low  estate.  His  taleoji 
were,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  mi  generit,  Be  M 
a  manner  of  illustration  peculiarly  his  own,  eceming  \o 
have  taken  no  man  for  his  model.  Sometimes  he  wenld 
indulge  in  a  vein  of  irony  and  sarcasm  that  was  viiher- 
iag  to  the  systems  and  principles  he  o]^[KMied.  He  was 
Ycry  i4^n  in  his  dress,  and  any  one,  on  me«jdngfciiQ| 
would  be  sure  to  guess  he  was  a  Methodist  prewdiof. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  take  delight,  as  he  called  it,  is 
showing  his  colors.  He  was  of  the  medi«m  hight,  tbiok 
set,  with  a  bland,  open  countenance,  indicative  of  great 
good  feeling.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  somewbal 
peculiar.  He  would  always  divide  his  pubjcct,  with  the 
greatest  CEaciaiess,  into  a  few  eimple  heads,  or  proposi- 
tions^ after  which,  if  there  were  any  terms  of  importance, 
he  would  define  them  clearly,  and  then  proceed,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  illustrir 
ting  the  whole  with  the  most  appropriate  figures,  drawn 
from  real  life.  Toward  the  dose  he  invariably  warmed 
up,  and  became  vehement  In  this  respect  he  resem- 
bled  the  eloquent  Christie,  though  he  had  not  the  same 
intense  and  fiery  ardor.  Though  not  exactly  a  mfimoriter 
preacher,  that  is,  he  did  not  write  and  commit  his  ser- 
mons, yet^  like  some  few  we  have  known,  the  very  thoughts 
and  words  which  he  employed  in  the  delivery  of  a  ser- 
mon, would  occur  on  its  repetition  even  years  after.  He 
was  evidently  a  master*workman,  and  none  were  more 
sBiscfltfsfol  than  >ie  Vn  ^e  ^%tvq^  ^^4%  \u  which  h^  was 
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called  to  labor,  as  tHe  results  have  abundantly  and  clearly 
shown. 

His  last  field,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  Deayertown 
circuit.  While  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  min- 
isterial duties  on  this  circuit,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  which,  for  a  short  time,  dis- 
qualified him  from  hard  labor.  Still,  he  continued  in 
his  loyed  employ,  as  his  strength  permitted,  till  a  second 
attack,  which  totally  prostrated  him,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  his  labors  in  the  ministry.  For  two  years  he  lingered 
in  a  helpless  condition,  yet  he  patiently  and  pleasantly 
awaited  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  No  complaint  ever  escaped  his  lips; 
but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bright  and  joyous 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  when  the  messenger 
oftme,  conscious  of  his  dissolution,  he  said,  in  soft,  sweet 
tones,  to  his  spirit,  '<  Arise,  the  Master  is  come,  and 
ealleth  for  thee."  Then  his  worn-out  and  broken-down 
tabernacle  went  to  the  dust,  and  his  happy  soul,  on  wings 
of  faith  and  love,  entered  the  '^  building  of  God,  the 
boose  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
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CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

VriLLIAM    H.    RAPER. 

Among  th»t  cImb  of  preachen  who  entertd  th«  Uxmh 
apoj,  ID  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentniy,  was  i\% 
Bey.  Wm.  H.  Baper.  That  he  was  born  in  tronbloiii 
times,  10  evident  from  the  &et  that  a  blo^-houae,  be* 
longing  to  one  of  the  military  stations  in  the  wilds  ef 
western  Pennsjlvania;  was  the  place  of  hia  birib;  mhUk 
event  oeourred  in  the  year  1798. 

His  father  was  a  surveyor  nnder  the  Government^  in  tke 
North-Western  territory,  which  made  it  neoessazy  ibr  bia 
tp  be  much  from  home,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ai 
his  office.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  matron  pioneers  of 
the  west,  and  among  the  first  elass  of  Methodists  in  the 
North-Western  territory*  She  was  a  woman  of  exem^afy 
piety,  of  great  faith  and  devotion.  She  was  also  a  patriot 
mother  of  the  Eevolution,  as  her  subsequent  history,  in 
relation  to  her  sons,  most  abundantly  shows. 

When  William  was  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to 
Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  Cincinnati, 
where  his  early  days  were  spent,  in  those  sports  and  em- 
ployments incident  to  frontier  life.  When  he  reached 
his  nineteenth  year  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  war. 
Having  two  brothers  in  the  army  of  General  Hull,  whose 
base  surrender  has  forever  associated  his  name  with  an 
ignominy  little  less  than  that  which  attaches  to  Arnold, 
a  call  was  made  for  volunteers,  and  the  young  American 
joined  the  company  of  Captain  Stephen  Smith,  and  went 
forth  to  try  the  ngoT«  o^  Wl^  ca.tcl^  «iiid  field.     Not  long 
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Idtier  entering  tbe  company,  the  sergeant  being  disquali- 
fied; by  sickness,  firom  filling  his  post,  young  Baper  was 
chosen  to  the  office.  He  felt  an  ambition  to  fill  with 
honor  and  bravery  the  poet  assigned  him,  and  labored 
trith  teal  and  diligence  to  become  master  of  all  the  arts 

A  day  or  two  belbre  the  battle  ef  the  Thames,  his  com- 
pany Was  ordered  to  mareh  up  the  Lake^  seme  fifteen 
IfiileS,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  British.     The  en- 
gagement took  place  during  their  absence,  and  the  battle 
Xras  nearly  closed  before  the  company  arrived  on  the 
ground.     This  circuinstance   rendered  it  necessary,  as 
Captain  Smith's  company  was  now  the  strongest,  that  it 
ehould  take  charge  of  the  prisonens  of  war,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Commodore  Perry  and  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  bring  them  to  the  Newport  station. 
All  the  officers  who  raided  above  Baper  in  the  company 
having  taken  sick,  the  command  devolved  upon  him.     It 
Iras  a  responsible  undertaking,  but,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  the  young  officer  proved  himself  adequate  to  the 
emergency.     The  company  consisted  of  one  hundred  sol- 
diers, and  the   number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  four 
hundred.     Every  arrangement  being  loade,  they  eom- 
mtenced  their  march.     On  their  route  it  was  necessary 
tbr  them  to  cross  the  Black  Swamp,  which,  at  that  season 
&f  the  year,  was  nearly  covered  with  water,  which  ex- 
tended for  miles  through  a  drear  and  desolate  wilderness, 
[fl  their  march  the  company  became  bewildered  and  bit, 
thd  the  commander  was  at  his  wsts^  ends  to  know  what  to 
$0.     For  three  days  and  nights  they  wandered  about  in 
^he  swamp,  without  food.     The  company  had  become 
scattered,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he  found 
ilmself  with  a  guard  of  only  twelve  men,  and  about  one 
hindred  prisoners.     The  prisoners,  seeing  the  weakness 
if  the  guard,  resolved  on  a  mutiny^  and  refased  to  majroh^ 
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threatening  to  kill  the  few  who  had  them  in  charge.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Raper,  calling  out  his  men,  drew 
them  up  in  line  and  commanded  them  to  make  ready  for 
the  emergency,  which  they  did,  by  fixing  their  bayonets 
ai^d  cocking  their  guns.  In  this  position  both  parties 
stood  for  some  time.  At  length,  finding  that  the  prisoo- 
ers  refused  all  entreaties  to  march,  the  commander  gave 
them  fiye  minutes  to  decide,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  they  did  not  march,  he  would  fire  and  charge 
upon  them.  At  the  end  of  each  minute  he  announced 
the  fact,  but  they  would  not  move..  When  the  laat 
minute  had  expired  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  pre- 
sent arms,  take  aim,  and — ^but  before  the  word  fire  had 
escaped  his  lips,  a  large  Scotch  soldier,  fresh  from  the 
Highlands  of  his  native  country,  cried,  hold !  and,  step- 
ping aside,  asked  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word.  The 
captain  asked  him  if  it  was  for  peace.  To  which  he  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  The  privilege  was  granted,  and, 
addressing  his  fellow-prisoners,  he  said,  ^^  We  have  been 
taken  in  a  fair  fight,  and  are  prisoners,  honorably  so,  and 
this  conduct  is  disgracefril  to  our  king's  flag,  and  is  not 
the  conduct  becoming  true  soldiers,  but  disgrace&l  to 
ourselves  and  country.  Now,"  said  he,  ^^  I  have  had  no 
hand  in  raising  this  mutiny,  and  I  propose  that  all  who 
are  in  favor  of  behaving  themselves  as  honorable  prison- 
ers of  war,  shall  come  to  me,  and  we  will  take  the  others 
in  hand  ourselves,  and  the  American  guard  shall  stand  by 
and  see  fair  play."  This  speech  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  mutiny  was  brought  to  an  end  without  bloodshed. 
Raper  continued  in  charge  till  he  delivered  them  over 
at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati.  A  few  years  ago  we 
met  with  an  old  soldier,  one  of  that  company  and  guard, 
who  told  us  that  Mr.  Raper  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  and  bravest  men  in  the  army;  that  he  had 
seen  him  under  almost  e^^^rj  Y^%\t\Q)Tk  iu  which  a  soldier 
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eotdd  be  placed,  and  never  saw  him  evince  tbe  least  fear. 
They  liad  among  the  prisoners  two  Indians,  who,  after 
yery  severe  threatenings,  and,  indeed,  at  'the  point  of 
Raper's  sword,  finally  led  them  ont  of  the  ^wamp.  That 
evening  they  reached  a  settlement,  where  they  obtained 
provisions,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  officers, 
many  of  the  men  killed  themselves  by  eating. 

After  his  arrival  at  Newport  with  the  prisonesrs,  he  was 
offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  con- 
sented to  take,  provided  it  was  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
his  mother.  Such  was  his  love  for  her,  that  he  would 
take  no  important  step  without  first  consulting  her.  fiis 
mother's  answer  viras  characteristic  of  the  noble  mothers 
of  that  day:  "My  son,  if  my  country  was  still  engaged 
in  war,  and  I  had  fifty  sons,  I  would  freely  give  them  aU 
to  her  service }  but,  as  peace  is  now  declared,  and  there  is 
no  such  necessity,  as  a  Christian  mother,  therefore,  I  can 
not  consent,  for  I  think  something  better  awaits  my  son 
than  the  mere  camp-life  of  a  soldier  itf  time  of  peaoe." 
We  have  often  heard  him  speak  with  gratitade,  in  view 
of  this  advice  of  his  mother,  and  that  he  ifelt  it  a  far 
greater  honor  to  be  a  humble  minister  of  Jesus  Ohrist, 
than  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  American  army. 
He,  accordingly,  declined  the  commission,  and  returned 
to  his  former  occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  tanner. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  he  joined  the  Church,  under 
Rev.  Eussel  Bigelow,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Bansom,  at 
Newbury,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  and  after  months  of  deep 
penitence,  he  was  converted.  Shortly  after  he  assisted 
in  holding  meetings  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  next 
year  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  on  what  was 
then  called  the  Miami  circuit. 

In  the  year  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  trav- 
3ling  connection,  at  the  conference  held  at  Cincinnati, 
md  appointed  to  Madison  circuit,  with  the  Rev.  Henry 

40 
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Baker  for  a  oollea^e.  We  will  give  8ome  incidents  coo- 
neoted  with  his  early  itinerancy.  While  trayeling  in 
Indiana,  upon  the  first  visit  to  one  of  his  appointments, 
after  the  meeting  was  dosed,  a  fine,  large  man  approached 
him  and  called  him  brother,  and  said,  '^  I  knew  you  tlie 
moment  I  saw  you,  but  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  me." 
Brother  Eaper  told  him  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  him.  ''Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  ''I  am  the 
Scotch  soldier  that  made  the  speech  to  the  prisoners,  the 
morning  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Black  Swamp."  Theii 
meeting,  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  was  re 
marked  by  brother  Eaper  as  being  very  delightful,  when 
he  added,  ''  After  we  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war, 
my  enlistment  terminated.  I  had  been  brought  to  see 
the  justice  of  the  American  cause,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  country.  I  determined  I  would  not  return  to  the  old 
country.  I  commenced  working  at  such  labor  as  I  could 
find.  I  saved  a  little  money,  came  to  this  state,  rented 
some  land,  and  opened  a  farm.  I  have  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and,  praise  God !  the  best  of  all  is,  I  have 
obtained  religion.  And  not  among  the  least  of  my  bless- 
ings in  this  new  country,  I  have  a  fine  wife  and  a  noble 
child.  So,  come,"  said  he,  "dinner  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  we  get  home."  All  other  claims  from  the  members 
had  to  be  set  aside  this  time,  and  the  two  soldiers,  now 
as  friends  and  Christians,  were  permitted  to  renew  their 
acquaintance.     They  were  ever  after  fast  friends. 

At  another  time,  having  lost  the  direction  on  a  strange 
road  after  night,  he  crossed  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  where  it  was,  perhaps,  fifty 
feet  deep,  when  the  Ohio  river  was  very  high.  The 
mouth  of  the  creek  being  full  of  drift  logs  and  brush,  and 
it  being  dark,  he  mistook  the  drift  for  a  bridge,  and  went 
upon  it;  he  thought  it  was  a  very  shackling  kind  of  a 
bridge,  but  passed  0Net,\^a^\tk^V\^\iKt^^^\\Jaaut  injoiy. 
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altlioiigli,  when  upon  it^  he  feared  his  horse  would  fiill 
through;  and  knew  no  better  till  the  next  mornings  when 
he  was  told  of  his  danger  by  the  family^  to  whose  house  he 
had  been  attracted  late  in  the  nighty  by  seeing  the  light 
fh>in  their  cabin  window.  But  for  that  cabin  he  would 
hAYe  had  to  remain  all  night  in  the  woods,  as  he  had 
done  seyeral  times  before. 

During  that  year  he  swam  his  horse  thirty-two  times^ 
in  order  to  reach  his  appointments.  On  one  of  these 
swimming  excursions  he  met  with  a  singular  incident. 
His  horse,  by  some  means,  became  entangled  while  swim- 
ming, and  sank,  throwing  him  off.  It  was  a  cold  monK 
ing,  a  little  before  sunrise ;  and  being  incumbered  with 
a  great-coat  and  leggins,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to^ 
swim ;  but,  with  great  effort,  he  succeeded  in  catching^ 
hold  of  the  limb  of  a  tree,  which  was  hanging  over  the- 
stream,  where  he  was  enabled  to  rest  and  hold  his  head'' 
above  the  water.  While  thus  suspended  in  the- stream, 
the  thought  rushed  upon  him,  '<  Mother  is  praying  for 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved.''  After  thus  resting,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  he  made  the  effort  and  got  ashore.  His 
horse  had  also  made  a  safe  landing,  having  the  saddle- 
bags on  his  back  all  safe.  His  clothes  and  books  were 
wet,  and  himself  very  much  chilled  by  tho  early  bath. 
But  while  this  was  going  on  with  himself  in  the  stream, 
his  mother,  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  distant,  that 
morning  awoke  suddenly  as  from  affright,  when  this 
thought  rushed  upon  her,  "William  is  in  great  danger;" 
when  she  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
prayed  for  some  time  in  intense  supplication  for  his 
safety,  when  she  received  a  sweet  assurance  that  all  was 
well.  When  they  met  and  related  the  facts,  and  com- 
pared the  time  and  all,  they  precisely  agreed. 

As  a  man  he  was  honorable  and  high-minded.     In  the 
Isnguage^  of  the  Oommittee  on  MemoiTS,  writtAfk  Vf  ovm: 
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who  wae  a  oompanion  with  him  on  the  well-fbu^  fidd 
of  itinerant  life : 

**  Brother  Baper'g  ttinisterial  qualifioationB,  taken  alto> 
gether,  were  far  above  the  Boedium  grade.  Blessed  with 
an  extraordinary  oMmory,  he  acquired  frverj  large  amount 
of  historical  and  general  information^  uid  possessed  the 
happy  art  of  turning  all  to  good  account.  Some  minis- 
ters excel  in  some  things  pertaining  to  their  offiee^  and 
fall  behind  in  othera;  but  brother  Baper  succeeded  well 
in  almost  every  partieular.  He  was  a  profound  theolo* 
gian,  mighty  in  the  sacred  Scriptures^  readily  perceived 
the  line  separating  truth  and  error,  and  evinced  superior 
logical  skill  in  advocating  the  one  and  opposing  the  other. 
Under  his  ministry  thousands  of  souls  have  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  Christy  many  of  whom  went  before  to  hail 
him  welcome  into  everlasting  habitations,  while  others 
yet  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ.  While  this  gen- 
eration lives  on  earth,  he  and  his  labors  will  be  remem- 
bered with  delight  by  many  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church. 
Spiritual  gifts  were  eonferred  on  him  in  great  variety. 
He  sang  delightfully  and  usefully,  and  was  highly  gifted 
in  prayer  and  exhortation.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
an  able  expounder  of  the  word  of  life,  a  very  judicious 
administrator  of  Church  discipline,  and  a  faithM  and 
affectionate  pastor. 

^'  Whether  on  a  circuit,  in  a  station,  or  over  a  district 
as  presiding  elder,  he  appeared  to  be  alike  at  home,  and 
every-where  useful.  His  stated  ministry  was  exercised 
chiefly  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  but  his  connection  with 
several  sessions  of  the  General  conference,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  General  Mission  Committee,  caused  him 
to  be  well-known  about  the  eastern  cities,  where  he  wu 
highly  esteemed.  Indeed,  his  amiable  social  qualities, 
Miperior  conversational  powers,  and  rich  fund  of  usefnl 
ioeidaats^.  gatheredi  fiom  i|iia.Q>\i<^vil  \d^  T\fii^  ^as^^.  ^^ed 
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him'  aeoefifl,  but  secured  bim  wann  personal  friends 
wherever  ke  went.  But  few  men  had  more  admirers,  an4 
nbuB^  move  devoted  bosom  friends,  either  lay  or  clerieal, 
than  had  brother  Baper.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
from  any  thing  here  stated,  that  brother  Raper  never  had 
enemiies.  "    .. 

^'Ndone.icould  expose  sin  as  he  did,  plainly  and  fear- 
lessly, without  exciting  opposition.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  some  attempts 
w^re  made  to  do  violence  to  his  person,  if  not  to  take 
away  his  life;  but  the  Lord  preserved  him  from  harm^ 
and-  the  man  who  made  the  most  daring  attempt  upon 
him  was  on  the  same  day,  by  his  faith^l  preaching, 
amkened,  sought  and  found  mercy,  and  became  an  vm* 
ceptable  member  of  the  Church.  Brother  Raper  was 
always  disposed  to  put  the  best  constructions  upon  the 
oonduot:  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to  forgive  an  injury; 
and  BOW  he<  is  where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble,  and  the 
wiieary  are  at  rest. 

,  ^^  In  the.  early  part  of  February,  1852,  he  accompanied 
ffishop  Morris  to  Aurora,  Indiana,  to  attend  a  quarterly 
meeting  and  visit  his  old  friends  in  that  place.  There  he 
preached  his  last  sermon,  with  peculiar  clearness  and 
effect  On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  February,  he  started  for 
home,  in  oompany  with  Bishop  Morris,  on  the  steamer 
Forest  Queen.  Eb  was  attacked  some  time  in  the  night 
with  spasUM,^  and  when  his  condition  was  discovered  by 
the  brother 'who  was  in  the  same  room,  consciousness  was 
gone.  The ;  boat  being  in  port,  medical  aid  was  immedi- 
ately had,  «nd  all  that  human  skill  could  do  was  done, 
but  to  DO  saving  effect.  He  was  carefully  and  tenderly 
home  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  whose  feelings  we  can 
not  attempt  to  describe,  where  he  expired  about  half-past 
six,  P.  M.,  surrounded  by  his  affectionate  and  deepFp* 
afflkitod  familj  and  many  sympathizing  M«tid&. 
40* 
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^<  That  onoe  beautifal  and  manfy  form^  upon  whick  we 
were  wont  to  look,  now  lies  in  mins  in  the  diameUhoami 
But  tkat  is  not  brother  Baper — ^it  ib  onlj  the  eartUj 
tabernacle  in  which  he  recently  sojourned  among  men. 
Brother  Baper  is  in  heaven,  free  from  all  the  shackles  c(f 
mortality.  He  mingles  with  the  glorified  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  enjoying  the  light  and  the  smiles  of 
the  reconciled  and  pleased  countenance  of  'Him  who  bred 
him  and  gave  himself  for  him. 

^Let  us  not  confine  our  thoughts,  of  him  to  the  ccid 
and  silent  tomb,  but  let  u»  contemplate  him  in  hearen,  in 
a  world  of  peace  and  joy  above,  while  his  fies^  rests  is 
the  promise  of  a  glerioue  resurrection.  'Peace  to  his 
ashes  1'  May  we  imitate  his  virtues,  and  finally  share  Us 
triumphs  in  Christ  through  eternity  I" 

He  has  gone  from  our  nndst,  afber  being^  with  ui^  as  » 
preacher,  for  thirty-three  years,  and  we  shall  no  more 
hear  his  voice  in  our  councils,  nor  be  encoun^d  by  kis 
smiles.  We  recollect  distinctly  the  last  conference  whick 
he  attended,  and  deeply  impressed  upon  our  mind  is  the 
last  speech  he  made  to  his  brethren.  He  had  been  af- 
flicted for  some  time,  and  his  disease  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  him  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  called  away. 
He  addressed  his  brethren  in  a  few  words,  in  which  ke 
took  occasion  to  allude  to^  his  sufFerings;  and,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  many  happy  seasons  spent  with  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  he  told  them  he  waited  the  will  of 
his  Master;  and  if,  before  another  conference,  he  should 
be  called  away,  he  said,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  tremulous 
tongue,  '^  Look  up  on  high  and  believe  I  am  there.'^ 

At  another  time,  and  still  more  recently,  when  it  was 
customary  for  him  to  tell  his  family  that  they  need  not 
be  disappointed  or  alarmed,  if  he  should  die  before 
morning,  he  said  to  a  brother,  '^I  feel  like  one  at  a 
way-station,  on  tbe  ^ItAfiosm^  m\^  is)  Xsroa^  i^Msked^ 
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waiting  for  the  cars/'  The  chariot  of  the  Lord  at  length 
came,  and  brother  Wm.  H.  Baper  ascended  to  mansions 
on  high. 

On  a  lovely  spot,  in  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery,  the  hand 
of  affection  has  reared  a  beautiful  white  marble  obelisk, 
as  a  sacred  memento,  to  tell  tlis  passer-by  where  sleeps 
the  sainted  dust  of  one  of  Ohio's  best  and  bravest  sons. 
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CHAPTER  XXIVIII. 

JOHN     ULIN. 

The  subject  of  onr  sketcli  was  born  in  Virginia;  in  tb( 
year  1792,  and  brought  up  to  manhood  in  the  wilds  of| 
Greenup  county,  Kentucky.  Growing  up,  as  he  did,  amii 
the  scenes  of  border  warfare,  which,  in  his  early  life,  pi 
vailed  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  young  Ulin  would  form  a  character  corre- 
spending  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  scenes  lit 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  His  father  was  a  daring  M 
and  adventurous  backwoods  hunter.  A  spot  is  pointed  M 
out  to  the  traveler,  as  he  passes  along  the  banks  of  the  L 
Ohio,  or  floats  over  the  surface  of  that  majestic  river,  m 
where  a  high,  craggy  rock  rises  up  almost  perpendicn-  k 
larly  from  the  bank,  on  the  Virginia  side,  called  "  Ulin's 
leap.''  It  is  a  wild,  romantic  spot,  even  to  this  day. 
The  summit  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  scraggy  trees  and 
evergreens,  and  is  wild  and  unbroken  as  nature  made  it 
In  olden  time,  the  father  of  John,  when  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  not  able  to  compete, 
leaped  over  this  frightful  precipice  into  the  depths  be- 
low, and  escaped  unhurt  from  the  savage  foe.  It  was  a 
deed  of  desperate  daring,  but  it  was  better  for  him  to 
make  the  fearful  leap,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
merciless  savages,  whose  revenge  he  had  aroused. 

Young  Ulin  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  and  en- 
tered, in  early  life,  upon  the  stirring  field  of  adventure. 
He  became  an  expert  hunter.  The  woods  were  his  home, 
and  in  its  deep  so\\lMde«\L^  ^v^xi^^^^Wql  ^^^s^Vl  <v€  ^me. 
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kere  was  a  native  buoyancj;  if  not  wildnefis^  in  Ms  com- 

tsition,  anited)  however,  with  great  amiability,  and  & 

111   flow  of  0aoiality,  that  made   his   society  desirable 

iQong  both  old  and  young;  and  hence,  in  all  backwoods 

^rts  and  pastimes,  in  all  scenes  of  mirth  and  gayety,  or 

^kless  daring,  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  firont  rank  of 

Hs  associates* 

But  he  wa0  destined  by  Providence  for  another  sphere. 

'  lA  Chat  brilliaiifi  mmd  and  brave  young  heart  was  to  be  oo-> 

^^  ttapied  in  difFerent  pursuits  fix>m  those  which  then,  alk 

4<B«orbed  them.     A  great  observer  of  human  destiny  had 

^<^l«aid: 

^^  «Tbewii  a  IKVinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

caT  Eoagh  hew  them  as  we  wilL" 

^'^  A  booh,  however,  older  than  that  of  the  dramatic  poei^ 
^nd  one  from  which  he  had  drawn,  uncredited,  so  largelyyi 
Iiad  uttered  the  sentiment  in  countless  forms  of  ezpres- 
^  aion  long  before;  and  we  need  only  go  to  that  old  book  of 
^  life  to  learn,  that  '^  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direeti 
•  kis  steps,'*  and  that  "  our  ways  are  from  the  Lord." 
'  We  have  already  spoken  of  a  pioneer  preacher  wha 

^  had  penetrated  these  wilds.  On  a  certain  occasion^ 
gloomy  and  melancholy  as  the  dark  defiles  and  solitudet 
around  him,  he  might  have  been  seen  urging  hift  steed 
through  the  forest,  in  search  of  &  new  appointment  in 
that  wild  region.  At  length  he  arrives,  and  surrounded 
by  the  old  and  young  from  far  and  near,  he  opeae  hie 
message.  One  dark  eye  in  that  assembly  scans  the 
preacher,  though  the  mind  is  intently  fixed  upoa  the 
sermon.  Preaebing  gave  the'  itinesaat  relid^  as  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  to  uaiburden  hie  heart  in  tbe 
description  of  another's.  The  shade  passed  from  hie 
oountenance,  the  dark,  lustrous  eye  was  lundled  wiKh 
hght  and  softened  by  tears,  and  the  »mple,  trirthfaJ^ 
loving  eloguence  whidi  fell  feem  his  touf^  fimnd  waif 
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to  every  heart  Young  Ulin,  for  it  was  bim  ai&ODg-tlMi 
rest  of  that  backwoods  assembly  that  we  have  alluded  to^ 
neyer  was  so  strangely  and  powerfully  touched  before. 
He  saw  and  felt,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  a  £*ee  u^ 
vation,  for  the  first  time  that  he  wns  a  sinner,  and  that 
ho -must  be  converted  or  lost.  He  was  among  the  first  at 
the  rude  altar  for  prayer,  as  a  seeker  of  salvation,  aod 
after  an  earnest  struggle,  with  strong  orying  and  toan, 
he  found  the  pearl  of  gneat  price,  and  was  made  happy  iR 
the  love  of  God.  His  conversion  was  clear  and  powerfiil, 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  forever  to  shut  up  all  avenues  ta 
doubt  in  regard  to  it.  A  glorious  change  had  come  ofer 
him,  and  he  now  withdrew  from  the  sporta  of  the  wild- 
wood,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  staid  and 
sober  pursuits  of  life.  Not  long  after  his  conversion,  hi 
fialt  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  engage  in  the  work  ot 
calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  such  were  the  gifU, 
grace,  and  usefulness  that  characterized  his  labors,  that 
he  was  duly  licensed  to  preach  as  a  local  preacher.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  this  vocation.  His 
ardent  spirit  longed  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  he 
sighed  to  be  given  up  exclusively  to  the  work  of  saving 
souls.  Though  he  had  a  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  difficulty  in  that  day  of  getting  a  support,  few, 
if  any,  preachers  with  families  were  admitted  into  coa- 
ference,  yet,  because  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
burning  zeal,  he  was  admitted  into  the  itinerant  ranks  at 
Hillsboro,  October  4,  1826. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  Burlington  circuit,  on 
which  he  was  continued  one  year,  and  where  he  labored 
with  great  success  as  a  herald  of  the  cross  to  perishing 
thousands.  His  next  appointment  was  Charleston,  Vir- 
ginia, embracing  a  wild  but  beautiful  country  on  the 
Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers.  Here  he  blew  the  soft  and 
rilvery  tones  of  Ae  QfO«^«\  Vtoltsx^^x.^  ^V^s:Jlk  ^^^^^d.  the 
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echoes  of  the  mouDtains  and  vales  of  that  picturesque 
land,  and  many  were  -the  hearts  that  were  touched  and 
ibelted  at  the  sound.  Reader,  have  you  ever  heard 
the  Alpine  horn,  gliding  in  smooth  eadences  over  the 
Waters,  floating  through  the  vales,  and  echoing  hack  in 
softer  tones  from  the  mountains,  plaintive  as  the  coo  of  a 
dove,  and  sweet  as  the  lute  of  an  angel  ?  If  you  have,  it 
will  give  you  some  conception  of  the  clear,  soft,  far- 
reaching  voice  of  John  Ulin.  We  have  heard  the  grand, 
■uhlime  roar  of  the  lion-like  Bascom,  as  with  the  majestic 
sweep  of  a  hurricane  it  leveled  the  forests  of  men  at  im- 
inense  camp  meetings,  and  We  have  heard  the  soft  and 
eloquently-beautifiil  strains  of  the  lamb-like  Summerfield, 
itii  it  won  and  melted  all  hearts  in  the  crowded  churches 
6f  our  great  cities ;  but  we  never  heard  a  voice  which,  for 
Sweetness,  compass,  and  power,  excelled  that  of  John 
Ulin.  He  was  emphatically  a  child  of  Nature,  and  grew 
tip-  amid  the  sublime  and' beautiful  scenes  Which  God 
himself  had  formed,  and  the  clumsy  hand  of  man  had  not 
inarred,  and  he  gathered  his  ihspiratioii  from  these  scenes, 
together  with  the  deep  communings  of  his  o^wn  heart 
with  God. 

From  Virginia  he  was  sent  to  Gallipolis,  including  that 
town  and  the  country  lying  upon  the  waters  of  Raoooon, 
Ghickamauga,  Kiger,  and  Shade  riveris.  This  was  a  large 
circuit,  and  it  was  laborious  to  travel,  but  the  f^ithfol 
herald  sounded  the  clear  notes  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  Methodism  had  made  but  little 
progress  in  Gallipolis.  It  was  settled  by  the  Frebch,  as 
its  name  imports,  and  they  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
having  brought  their  priest  with  them  from  Paris.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  many  years  ago  they  were,  we  are 
informed,  excommunicated  en  masse,  and  since  then  they 
have  not  felt  disposed  to  unite  with  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination^ though  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
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BettlcTB  have  laid  aside  their  prejudiees  and  become  eoo- 
ikected  with  different  denominations.  After  laboring  ii 
ihis  field  for  one  year,  Ulin  wia  sent  to  Salt  Greek  eiicuiti 
embracing  the  towns  of  Piketon  «nd  Waverly  and  the 
surroundii^  country.  Some  parts  of  Ihis  circuit  were 
settled  by  old  Methodists  from  YirgiBia;  and  one  neigh- 
borhood  particularly,  a  few  miles  below  Piketon,  called 
now  the  Barnes  neighborhood,  was  settled  by  an  old 
brother  Boydston  and  his  family,  who  were  staaoh 
Methodists  of  the  old  schooL  Here  brother  Ulin  found 
a  welcome  home,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  awakeniag 
and  conversion  of  some  of  the  children  of  the  ancient 
families  residing  there.  There  was  another  settlement 
on  the  Big  Bottom,  called  Foster's,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Methodism,  and  there,  also,  our  brother  was  made 
a  blessing  to  the  Church.  Piketon  was  a  wicked  place, 
and  there  were  but  a  few  Methodists  there  in  the  days  of 
Ulin^  though  the  Church  since  has  grown  largely.  His 
next  and  last  field  of  labor  was  New  Richmond,  with  the 
now  sainted  Collins.  But  his  work  was  done.  The 
cholera  was  doing  its  dreadful  work.  He  and  his  be- 
loved companion  were  engaged  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  dying.  In  the  midst  of  her  kind 
ministrations  she  was  seized  with  the  malady,  and  in  ft 
few  hours  death  terminated  her  labors  of  love.  The  last 
sad  office,  of  consigning  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  to  the  grave,  was  scarcely  per- 
formed ere  the  fell  monster  seized  him,  and  there  in  his 
little  hut,  surrounded  by  eight  lovely,  helpless  children,  the 
father  breathed  his  last.  He  had  nothing  to  leave  them 
but  a  father's  blessing  and  a  father's  prayers.  He  gave 
up  all  for  Christ,  and  when  he  died  he  gave  his  children 
to  the  Savior.  After  bidding  them,  one  by  one,  an  af- 
fectionate adieu,  he  told  them  to  live  for  Grod,  and  meet 
their  father  and  moWiex  \xi  V^^^eu.    "Lw  the  midst  of  the 
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tears  and  heart-breaking  sobs  of  tbose  children,  be 
sbouted  victory  over  death,  and  went  to  join  the  sainted 
iabove.  We  were  on  another  part  of  the  district  when 
the  event  occurred,  but  we  hastened  with  rapid  pace  to 
look  after  the  dear  children.  Before  we  arrived,  how- 
over,  father  Collins  and  the  stewards  had  them  all  pro- 
vided with  good  homes,  where  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  some  of  them, 
we  know,  this  day  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parents  to  heaven. 

Inscrutable  as  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  we  know 
that  <^He  doeth  all  things  well.''  And  though  unbelief 
might  ask  in  such  a  time  of  trial,  ^'  where  now  is  thy 
OtodV'  yet  the  Providence  which  took  the  parents  to 
heaven  provided  bountifully  for  the  children,  and  he 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  will  always  ^^  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'' 

41 
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CHAFTEB  mil. 

WltiLIAM    PHlIiLT^S. 

THfe  sttbjeet  of  this  narrative  was  boarn  ift  JesntxaM 
count  J,  Kentucky^  on  the  7  th  of  May^  1797.  His  fareato 
were  piooa,  and,  as  might  be  expected^  WilUam  Iras 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  o^f  die  Lord. 
We  believe  there  are  no  children  ^hose  ^arly  tniabg 
has  been  religiouB;  but  become,  at  a  very  ear]j  .period  in 
•lifey  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's  awaken]a»g  influeocei. 
^The  premia^  is  to  us  and  to  our  children/'  and  if  "we 
devote  them  to  God^  and  labor  to  bring  them  i^p  in  Us 
nurture  and  admonition,  we  may  conclude,  with  certainty, 
that  the  germs  of  truth  planted  in  their  young  hearts, 
and  baptized  by  our  prayers  and  tears,  will  receive  the 
additional  watering  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  whose 
genial  and  attractive  influences  all  human  agencies  must 
prove  unavailing.  Thus  educated,  young  Phillips  soon 
became  impressed  with  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
religion,  and  often  was  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  After  laboring  hard  all  day — ^for  the  youth 
of  that  period  were  not  brought  up  in  idleness,  whatever 
else  might  be  said  about  them — he  would  spend  the  even- 
ing in  writing  prose  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which  species 
of  composition  his  mind  took  an  early  turn^  and  he 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  the  exercise.  Many  of 
these  lucubrations  have  been  kindly  submitted  to  our 
examination  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Book  Concern.  Some  of  his  poetic  effusions  are 
highly  creditable.     Xmou^  Vvk  ^^-^^x^  \^  ^  melodramatio 
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perfbrmance,  entitled,  "  The  Hyjpocruy^  Unmasked/*  the 
prologae  to  which  is  written  in  poetry,  and  whioh,  for 
paint  and  poetic  merit,  we  think  could  not  be  excelled 
by  any  poetic  wit  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  customary  for  the  farmers  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  young  Phillips  lived  to  raise  their  hogs  in 
the  woods ;  and  there  being  an  abundance  of  piast,  they 
would  grow  fat  without  any  other  feeding.  When  the 
time  for  killing  came,  each  farmer  would  sally  forth  and 
collect  hia  hogs,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  the  &ct 
that  each  owner  had  a  private  ear-mark,  by  which  he 
could  identify  his  stock,  and  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
his  neighbors.  It  happened  that  there  lived  a  family  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  lacking  that  honesty  which  should 
have  characterized  all  in  those  early  times  of  privation 
and  toil,  did  not  scruple  to  appropriate  their  neighbors' 
hogs  to  their  own  use,  without  fear  of  discovery,  aa 
they  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  hogs,  thus  obliterating  aU 
marks  of  ownership.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  detect 
them  in  their  nefarious  business ;  but  as  they  carried  on 
iheir  depredations  so  secretly,  usually  taking  the  night 
season  for  their  work  of  pillage,  they  eluded  detection. 
The  whole  neighborhood  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  they, 
were  guilty;  but  as  it  could  not  be  proven,  they  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  their  thieving  with  impumty.  Young 
FhilHps  was  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  and  set  himself 
to  work  to  write  a  short  poem  descriptive  of  hognstealing, 
and  containing  such  an  unmistakable  description  of  the 
thieves,  that  all  who  read  it  would  understand  the  appli- 
cation as  certainly  as  though  he  had  named  the  persons 
themselves.  He  knew  the  force  of  public  opinion,  if 
it  could  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  guilty;  and, 
accordingly,  keeping  the  matter  a  profound  secret  from 
every  body,  he  waited  till  some  public  occasion  would  eall 
out  the  neighborhood.     It  was  not  long  till  such  an  dooa- 
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sion  presented  itself.  Taking  his  poem  with  him,  wHcli 
lie  had  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  which  none  but 
himself  oould  read,  he  went  to  the  public  gathering. 
While  mingling  with  the  crowd  he  purposely  dropped  it, 
knowing  it  would  be  picked  up  by  some  one.  It  was  not 
long  till  it  was  rumored  that  a  curious  writing  was  found, 
nnd  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  all  was  taxed  to  deci- 
pher its  contents.  Finally  it  was  brought  to  Phillips, 
whO;  taking  it,  and  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  said  he 
thought  he  could  make  it  out  by  hard  spelling.  When 
he  had  examined  it  suf&ciently  long,  occasionally  calling 
a  knowing  one  to  help  him  out  with  a  hard  word,  he 
mounted  a  stump  and  began.  At  first  he  stammered 
considerably,  which  only  increased  the  interest,  making 
certain  points  more  emphatic.  As  he  progressed  every 
eye  was  turned  to  the  hog-stealers,  whose  persons  and 
conduct  were  described  to  the  life ;  and  before  he  had  fin- 
ished they  skulked  away  from  the  crowd,  unable  any 
longer  to  withstand  the  battery  of  eyes  that  was  opened 
upon  them,  and  the  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter  which 
rent  the  air.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  hog- thieves  left  the 
neighborhood,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  after  heard  of 
such  depredations. 

But  the  most  satirical  thing  in  the  English  language 
we  ever  read,  is  his  poem  entitled,  ^^Aleocander  the  Great; 
or,  The  Learned  Camel."  Many  of  our  readers  have, 
doubtless,  seen  this  production,  as  it  was  once  published 
and  somewhat  extensively  circulated.  It  was  designed 
as  an  expose  of  Oampbellism,  or  the  '^  Christians,''  as 
they  are  denominated ;  but  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
Reformers,  or  Campbellite  Baptists — a  denomination 
quite  numerous  in  Kentucky.  It  flashes  throughout 
with  the  most  keen  and  cutting  satire,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  high  poetic  talent,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  which  it  exposes. 
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Te  will  give  a  few  stanzas  of  the  poem,  whicli  will 
)le  the  reader  to  form  some  judgment  of  its  charao- 
We  would  refer  to  the  poem  itself,  but  it  has  long 
1  out  of  print,     it  begins  thus : 

"In  times  of  old,  as  books  relate, 
lired  Alexander — called  the  Great; 
Who  Gooqueced  Greece,  and  Pergiia,  too^ 
And  did  thfi  oniverse  subdue ; 
Made  kings  his  slaves,  and  every  nation 
Filled  with  blood  and  desolation. 
But  Alexander,  mounted  on 
Buoepha^uB,  and  clothed  upon 
With  all  the  panoply  of  war. 
Was  more  diminutive,  by  &r, 
Comparad  to  modern  Alexandef; 
Tlvui  is  a  gosUn  to  a  gander ; 
Fcr,  reader,  know  we  have  of  late 
A  ^cond  Alexander  great — 
A  man  of  more  deserved  renown 
Than  he  who  tumbled  cdtiof  downd 
More  great,  more  bold,  an4  Icavncidf  to<H 
Than  e'er  was  Christian,  Turk,  or. Jew ; . 
And  should  you  doubt  his  feme' or  glory/ 
Fray  give  attention  te  my  story.** 

Fter  this  introduction  there  follows,  in  the  same  vein 
itting  satire,  a  description  of  the  tenets  of  the  Her. 
:ander  Campbell,  in  three  hundred  linetf.  At  the 
I  is  an  oration,  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by 
Campbell,  of  which  we  give  the  first  two  stanzas,  aa 
ws: 

"  Ho;^  every  mother's  boo  and  daughter! 
Here's  the  Gospel  in  the  water; 
Here^s  the- aneient  Gospel  way; 
Hfit'f  the  road  to  endless  di^ ; 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  Savior, 
You  must  enter  in  the  river. 
Every  mother's  son  and  daii^htev, 
Here's  the  Gospel  in  the  waAer, 

All  ye  sons  of  Adam's  race, 
GaDM<Md.fhArB  tliii  v»t!Ty.|Kj«Be\ 
41* 
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Water  it  the  healing  lotiost 
Vast  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
Water  porifies  the  nation, 
Water  is  regeneration : 
Every  mother's  son  and  daughter, 
Here's  the  Gospel  in  the  water." 

So  mxkoh.  for  the  poetry  of  brother  Phillips.  His  prose 
compositions  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  hereafter, 
and  shall^  therefore^  resume  our  sketch. 

When  he  arrived  at  mature  age  he  entered  the  bois- 
terous^ stormy  sea  of  political  life.  Leaving  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  vale  of  the  muses,  and  the  sacred  walks  of 
song,  and  embarking  upon  the  stormy  wave  of  popular 
excitement,  he  was  well  nigh  being  shipwrecked,  at  least 
so  far  as  religious  impressions  and  tendencies  were  con- 
cerned. To  cut  loose,  if  possible,  from  all  religions 
thoughts  and  restraints — for  his  early  religious  training 
had  a  wonderful  hold  upon  his  conscience — he  resorted 
to  the  reading  of  infidel  books,  and  pursued  their  study 
till  clouds  and  darkness,  and  doubt  and  uncertainty,  gath- 
ered around  his  mind,  shutting  out  the  beautiM  visions 
of  his  earlier .  days.  His  early  training,  however,  in 
habits  of  virtue,  proved  a  barrier  too  strong  for  the  en- 
croachments of  infidelity;  and  though  he  had  learned 
to  doubt,  he  nevertheless  retained  a  high  regard  for  mo- 
rality, and  could  not  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  continued  in  this  skeptical  state,  hov- 
ering, as  it  were,  over  the  dark  confines  of  infidelity,  till 
he  was  settled  in  life,  and  had  the  charge  of  a  rising 
family.  The  following  account  of  his  conviction  for  sin 
and  his  awakening  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  in 
which  the  blank  and  cheerless  nature  of  infidelity  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  satisfying  portion  religion 
imparts,  was  given  by  him,  in  a  love-feast,  soon  after  his 
conversion : 

"One  morning,' '  laid. \i^,  " \ \^\a«»ft^ \tf^\fiL<^ \sl ^^b^ 
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ancholj  state  of  feeling,  after  having  spent  the  night' 
:from  home,  engaged  in  some  political  feats.  I  took  mj 
seat  in  a  room  hy  myself.  Vory  soon  my  eldest  son, 
about  eight  years  old,  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  B 
has  ea^erienced  religion  f  and  then  inquired,  '  What  is 
religion  f  Here  conviction  seized  my  mind,  for  I  could 
not  answer  the  questions  of  the  child.  I  said.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I,  who  was  blessed  with  a  religious  education, 
have  raised  a  child  to  this  age,  who  inquires  of  me  what 
religion  is,  and  I  can  not  tell  kirn  I  I  then  resolved  to 
reform  my  life^  and  examine  thle  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.^'i 

He  did  not  delay  this  great  work,  but  set  about  it  with 
diligence.  •  He  was  soon  convinced  of  the  divine  reality 
of  religion,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurcfa| 
as  a  seeker.  He  earnestly  sought  the  Lord  with  bititer 
sighs'and  tears;  but  his  mourning  was  soon  turned  into' 
joy«  Five  days  after  he  joined  the  Church  he  received 
the  evidence  of  his  acceptance,  at  Old  Fort  meeting-house, 
in  Montgomery  coutity,  Kentucky.  It  was  manift)^ toi  slh 
that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  great  change.  He  shortly 
after  felt  intensely  the  worth  of  siouls,  and  believed ithaii 
be  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
of  whijeh  he  afterward  gave  ample  testimony.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1828,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  as  fb 
local  preacher  by  the  quarterly  meeting  conferentse  of  • 
Mount  Sterling  circuit.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  with' 
succesli,  till  he  found  that  his  field  of  laboi^  was  too  circum* 
sobbed.  He  was  duly  recommended  and  leceived  into 
the  Kentucky  conference,  in  the  fall  of  1831,  at  its  ses- 
sion  at  Louisville,  after  he  had  labored  as  a  local  preacher 
for  nearly  three  years.  He  was  appointed  successively  to' 
Winchester  and  Lexington  circuits,  and  Newport  and' 
Covington  station;  having  been  reappointed  to  the  last 
two  jdaoea  ^  as  ,to  serve  eaoh-  two  yeaia  iu  ^OAQAiei^^ 
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0xoopt  the  time  that  elapsed  between  his  appointment  by 
the  General  conference  and  the  termination  of  his  con- 
ference year,  which  was  still  shortened  by  his  nnezpected 
death.  He  received  deacon's  and  elder's  orders  at  the 
regular  periods  in  which  these  offices  are  usnallj  con- 
ferred. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  appointod  by  the  Book  Com 
luittee  assistant  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate; and  after  serving  in  this  capacity  one  year,  he  wm 
elected  to  that  post  by  the  General  conference  of  1836. 
Poesessing  taknta  of  a  high  order  as  jl  writer,  he  contrib- 
uted largely  of  the  products  of  his  pen  to  the  coliimns  of 
the  Advocate.  Among  other  of  his  numerous  produc- 
tiona  was  a  serial,  entitled,  ^^GampbeUism  Bxpoeed;  er, 
Strictures  on  the  Peonliar  Tenets  of  Alexander  Cluiip* 
ball/'  This  aerial  began  vdth  the  January  nqjnberd 
1835,  and  closed  in  AprU,<  1886,  but  a  £9w  months  b^wd 
his  death.  The  articles,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Advo* 
cate,  received  a  wide  favor  all  over  the  country,  and  were 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  thousands.  The  Ohio 
conferenee,  which  met  about  one  month  subsequent  to 
his  decease,  passed  a  unanimous  resolution,  requesting 
the  Agents  to  publish  the  Strictures  in  a  book  form, 
which  was  in  due  time  aeoomplished,  and  the  work  placed 
upon  the  General  Catalogue.  This  little  volume  hiui  had 
htk  extensive  sale ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  better  ealonr 
lated  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  Camphellitee  than  th^ 
Strictures.  To  those  who  have  n<^  read  it,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed.  In  the  first  chapter  the  author 
gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  Campbellite  doctrine  of 
baptism,  and  introduces  the  texts  upon  which  the  Camp- 
hellites  rely  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  The  dear  and 
critical  exegesis  of  the  author  on  those  te&ta  show9  that 
tb^jr  MO  V¥eate4  &ota  Oiv^  Oc^V\Qiv>a\\si^^\)!^^]^«4v» 
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oates  of  Oampbellism^  and  neither  really  nor  apparently 
BOBtain  their  yiews.  The  next  chapter  discusses  the  true 
condition  of  regeneration  as  represented  in  the  Bible^ 
and  as  contradistinguished  from  water  regeneration. 
Chapter  third  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  agency 
employed  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  The  succeeding 
ohapter  examines  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  discusses  the 
true  import  of  the  term  haptizo,  furnishing  clear  and 
cogent  reasons  for  baptism  by  sprinkling,  and  against 
baptism  by  immersion.  The  fifth  chapter  is  confined  to 
the  subject  of  Creeds,  while  the  remaining  chapters,  in 
a  most  masterly  manner,  discuss  the  subject  of  Sects, 
Sectarianism,  and  the  Call  to  the  Ministry,  concluding 
with  a  recapitulation  containing  a  summary  of  what  had 
been  advanced  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

From  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  ranted  and  raved 
against  the  Methodists,  about  the  time  the  Strictures 
appeared,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  told  powerfully  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  system;  for  men  generally  lose  their  temper  when 
they  &il  in  argument.  Among  the  papers  of  brother 
Phillips  are  many  valuable  manuscript  sermons.  The 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  manuscripts  were,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  lost. 

Elevated  by  his  talents  to  the  permanent  post  of  aa^ 
sistant  editor,  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  usefulness 
was  before  him.  Associated  with  Dr.  Elliott,  whose 
extensive  and  varied  learning  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  post  of  principal  editor  of  the  paper  and  books 
of  the  Church,  he  was,  from  his  talents  as  a  polemic 
^nd  his  acquaintance  with  polite  and  general  literature, 
a  most  desirable  acquisition;  but,  alas!  how  uncertain 
were  all  earthly  hopes  and  prospects;  for  in  the  brief 
space  of  only  three  weeks  and  two  days  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  was  called  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  toil  on 
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epivtb  to  the  rest  a&d  blewednesB  of  beaiTen.     Sh^rl  bvi 
kriiHani  was  his  career. 

The  easuiag  anwcial  oonference  ilJed  the  vaoaoey  oe- 
casioaed  bj  his  death;  in  the  editorial  department)  with 
the  gifted  and  eloquent  Hamline^  who,  with  Jh^.  EUiot^ 
jfornished  the  following  brief  memoir  of  the  last  hours, 
together  with  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  raemoiy  of  their 
fbllow-laborer : 

**  On  the  22d  of  Juae^  ISBQ,  he  was  confiaed  to  his 
hed  hy  a  yiolent  attack  of  feyer.  For  Mfveral  dajw  p|#* 
vious  to  this  he  felt  manifest  indications  of  an  i^proadi- 
ing  a8satt>t  of  severe  siekness.  Ihiring  hi»  conftnemenl 
at  six  weeks  and  two  -dajS;  he  suffered  moeh  pai«  of 
bodj;  which  was  borne  with  great  patieiMe.  When  th« 
fever  was  high  he  was  affected  with  delirium ;  but  whta 
the  fever  abated  he  waa  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties.  Shortly  after  he  was  taken  ill  he  gave  iostme- 
tions  to  his  afflicted  wife;  respecting  her  ooncems  and 
future  residence,  intimating  to  her  that  the  present  di»* 
ease  would  prove  fatal.  He  also  called  his  children  fo 
hia  bedside;  and  solemnly  and  without  tearS;  yet  deeply 
aiffiected;  gave  them  the  charge  and  instructions  of  a  par- 
ent on  the  verge  of  eternity.  In  his  moments  of  self- 
possession;  both  when  asked  and  unsolicited;  he  expressed 
himself  strongly;  yet  very  humbly;  respecting  his  oonfi- 
denee  in  God  and  the  enjoyments  of  religion;  which  he 
evidently  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  At  one  timC; 
when  it  was  thought  he  was  dying,  he  was  asked;  ^  If  all 
was  well?'  he  calmly  replied,  'I  feel  for  me  to  live  is 
Christ;  and  to  die  is  gain.'  He  then  spoke  of  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  that  had  followed  him  all  the  days  of  hii^ 
lifb.  At  another  time,  when  he  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  breast;  it  was  said  to  him;  '  When  we  get  to  heaven 
we  shall  then  be  done  suffering.  Pain  and  affliction  will 
beL  oner,  and  God  «h»\\  Vv^  \.fcw«i  ^t^ita  avery  eya.     Bo 
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j<w  expect  to  get  tb^ef'  He  replied^  'Yee;  my  soul 
sometimes  exults  at  the  prospect;'  and,  with,  a  faltering 
Yoice^  lie  added;  ^  Yes,  glory  to  God  V  At  another  time 
he  said  to  a  friend^  ^  My  mind  is  entirely  at  peace.  It  is 
doubtful  wheUier  I  shall  recover  from  this  siokneas;  but 
to  me  death  has  no  terror,  the  grave  no  gloom.  If  it 
weice  the  Lord's  will  I  would  like  to  live,  that  I  might 
make  some  better  provision  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
wel&re  of  my  fauuily.  But  why  do  I  talk  thus?  The 
Lord  is  sufficient.  I  now  wish  to  leave  this  with  you  as 
imy  testimony,  that  my  hope  is  in  Christ,  through  whose 
blood  I  fihall  conquer.  I  now  feel  none  but  Jesus  can 
do  suffering  sinners  good.'  Again  he  said,  ^In  retro- 
fipecting  the  past,  contemplating  the  present,  or  iooking 
forward  to  the  ^ture,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.'  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  friends  concerning 
his  triumphant  entrance  into  the  paradise  of  God.  fie 
departed  this  life  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1836,  at  half  past  twelve,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  Wesley  Chapel,  on  Saturday,  the 
6th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  where  an  impressive  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Wright,  from  Psalm 
xlvi,  10:  *Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.'  His  body 
is  deposited  in  the  Methodist  burying^round  till  the  res- 
urrection of  the  just.  In  his  death  the  editorial  corps 
has  lost  a  valuable  member,  and  the  Church  has  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of  her  most  faithful  and 
efficient  sons. 

''As -a  Chrisimn,  he  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  excel- 
lent. Entire  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  strongest 
and  most  prominent  exercise  of  his  mind  during  his 
affliction^  and,  indeed,  this  was  the  settled  disposition  of 
his  veiy  soul  firom  the  time  he  first  embraced  religion ; 
bat  whidbi  inoreased  as  h»  grew  in  grace,  so  as  to  form  an 
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abiding^  firm  ezeroise  of  his  mind.     His  reliance  on  ike 

Redeemer  was  such,  that 

*His  blood  and  righteoimieai 
He  made  hU  only  plea.' 

"  The  expression,  Lard^  have  mercy ^  which  he  repeated 
much  daring  his  sickness,  indicated  to  those  who  heaid 
him,  that  reliance  on  Jesus  Christ  was,  with  him,  perma- 
nent and  unwavering.  In  patience  he  possessed  his  soul 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  severest  pains  could  not  wrest 
a  murmur  from  his  lips. 

''  His  miniUeridl  gifts  and  qualificatiom  were  considered 
to  be  of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  an  aged  and  experienced  member  of  the 
Church,  will  place  the  ministerial  character  of  brother 
Phillips  in  a  very  amiable  light : 

<<  <  While  we  would  cast  in  our  mite  in  honor  of  hi« 
Christian  character,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  others 
to  follow  his  example,  we  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  for  the  two  years  he  traveled  Lexington  circuity 
Kentucky,  our  house  being  almost  his  constant  home 
once  in  four  weeks,  as  he  traveled  round  his  circuit,  we, 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  Methodist  preachers  for 
near  fifty  years,  and  some  of  us  strict  observers  of  men 
and  things  for  more  than  forty  years,  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  give  in  our  testimony  to  the  Christian  and  evan- 
gelical or  apostolical  character  of  brother  Phillips.  And 
first,  a  more  pious,  studious,  grave,  cheerful,  humble,  lov- 
ing, laborious,  and  effective  preacher  we  have  never  known. 
In  a  word,  he  seemed  all  goodness,  not  only  for  a  short 
time — as  too  many  often  are — ^but  all  the  time  alike  good. 
In  the  pulpit,  whether  the  congregations  were  large  or 
small,  he  was  like  a  lamp  to  light  up  their  intellects— 
his  doctrines  so  pure  and  evangelical,  his  reasoning  so 
profound,  his  language  so  appropriate,  that  all  acknowl- 
edged him  mucYi  oi  &  m«A\«t  ^^xkm^n.    In  company  be 
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was  very  social  and  friendly;  in  our  family  lie  was 'always 
instructive ;  unto  the  aged  he  was  reverential ;  with  the 
young  he  was  familiar,  and  acted  much  of  the  philoso- 
pher; while  all  his  language  and  deportment  seemed 
seasoned  with  grace  and  warm  affection.  We  recognize 
him  this  moment;  fresh  in  our  memories.  His  almost 
constant  practice  in  the  winter  nights  was  to  instruct  our 
daughters  and  sons  in  the  rudiments  of  singing,  as  also 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  with  several  other  branches  of 
useful  instruction.  He  often  put  us  in  mind  of  the  old 
Methodist  preacher  that  some  of  ns  knew  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  in  old  Virginia,  that  used  to  preach  at  my 
grandfather's.  We  were  acquainted,  also,  with  the  cir- 
cuit preachers  that  preached  at  my  father's  for  several 
years  in  Kentucky,  where  the  preachers  made  their  home. 
Among  those  preachers  were  but  few  Phillipses  to  be 
found.  For  twenty  years  or  more  we  have  not  known  a 
more  excellent  and  profitable  man  than  brother  William 
Phillips.  But  he  is  gone  to  glory.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
are  to  hear'  from  him  no  more  this  side  of  heaven  ?' 

"To  this  unadorned  and  simple  testimony  other  ac- 
counts precisely  correspond. 

"  His  attainments  as  a  writer  place  him  deservedly,  if 
not  among  the  foremost  writers,  at  least  in  that  respecta- 
ble class  which  would  raise  him  several  degrees  above 
mediocrity.  But  as  he  was  called  away  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-nine,  and,  therefore,  before  he  had  opportunity 
to  come  fairly  before  the  public,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
present  him  in  his  real  character  before  the  world.  His 
writings  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  over  his 
proper  signature,  have  evident  marks  of  accurate  research, 
sound  judgment,  and  respectable  attainments.  Had  he 
turned  his  attention  to  writing  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  or  had  he  been  spared  longer,  he  would  probably  have 
held  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  this  a^e. 

42 
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<^  Brother  Phillip9  was  little  above  the  ordinary  higlit, 
and  rather  spare.  Bis  personal  appearance  was  not  ooly 
agreeable,  but  might  be  considered  dignified.  His  man- 
ners were  oourteons  and  pleasing,  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  friendly  to  all ;  so  that  even  the  stranger  was 
often  prepossessed  in  his  favor;  but  he  was  respected 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best  He  was  truly  a  son 
of  peace ;  and  though  he  oonsidered  it  his  duty  to  eon- 
tend  earnestly  for  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints, 
he  delighted  not  in  eontroversy.  Yet  lAto  this  he  wu 
willing  to  enter  sooner  than  yield  up  any  portion  of 
truth." 
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CHAPTER  Xl. 

THE    INTREPID     MISSIONABT. 

The  Methodist  Churcli  has  fhrnished  missionaries,  who 
for  zeal  and  courage,  in  planting  the  standard  of  the 
cross  on  the  battlements  of  heathendom,  hare  not  been 
excelled  by  any  other  denomination.  Of  this  number 
was  our  young  brother,  Daniel  Poe,  a  short  sketch  of 
whose  life  and  labors  we  propose  to  give.  He  was  born 
in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  the  12th  day  of  October, 
1809,  and  was  born  again  at  a  camp  meeting,  on  Wayne 
circuit,  five  miles  south  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  August, 
1825,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  house  of  Judge 
William  Henry,  near  where  the  town  of  Massillon  now 
stands,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  A.  Goff.  Though  but 
a  boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  exemplary  piety,  and 
was  soon  appointed  a  class-leader  and  licensed  to  exhort. 
In  April,  1830,  feeling  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
desiring  to  prepare  himself  by  a  better  education,  he  went 
to  Worthington,  Ohio,  and  attended  an  academy  through 
the  summer.  In  the  same  autumn  he  went  to  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky.  During  vacation,  in  1832,  he  visited 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Adam  Poe,  who  was  then  residing 
in  West  Chester,  and  traveling  Miami  circuit.  It  wad 
while  he  was  there  that  we  first  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  having  attended  with  his  brother  the  camp 
meeting  which  was  held  just  before  the  session  of  the 
Ohio  conference  at  Dayton.  By  our  advice  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  imd  recommended  to  tni'^el.    H.<^  '^n^ft^ 
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accordingly,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  conference, 
and  appointed  to  trayel  Letart  Falls  circuit,  with  the  late 
Rev.  A.  B.  Stroud  as  his  colleague,  and  Rev.  I.  C.  Hun- 
ter presiding  elder.  There  he  labored  successfully  and 
acceptably.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  Eaton 
circuit,  with  Rev.  W.  Sutton,  and  we  were  his  presiding 
elder,  having  succeeded  Bishop  Morris,  who  commenced 
his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  Hamilton  circuit,  with 
Bev.  J.  Hill,  and  in  1835  to  Oxford  circuit,  with  Rev. 
B.  Westlake.  In  May,  1836,  he  was  sent  by  Bishop 
Soule  to  the  Oneida  and  Menominee  mission,  west  of 
Green  Bay,  then  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  John 
Olark,  now  of  the  Rock  River  conference.  Here  his 
labors  were  very  arduous  and  responsible.  He  com- 
menced a  school  among  the  Oneida  Indians  west,  and  ex- 
tended his  visits  to  Brothertown,  and  other  fragments  of 
tribes,  scattered  through  the  Wisconsin  territory.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  month  of  February,  1837,  after  visit- 
ing an  encampment  of  Indian  hunters,  between  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Winnebago,  he  wished  to  go  to  Brothertown 
to  meet  an  appointment;  and  as  he  made  all  these  jour- 
neys in  the  wilderness  on  foot,  finding  that  he  could  save 
some  thirty  miles  in  the  distance  by  crossing  the  lake  on 
the  ice,  he  proposed  to  do  so.  An  old  Indian  of  the 
company,  at  his  request,  took  him  in  a  bark  canoe  on  to 
the  ice,  which  was  at  that  point  parted  from  the  shore 
some  thirty  rods.  After  they  reached  the  ice,  the  Indian 
drawing  up  his  canoe,  ran  some  distance  forward,  and 
stooping  down  placed  his  eai*'  near  the  ice,  then  rising, 
he  said, 

"You  can't  cross,  you  must  go  back." 

Daniel,  however,  replied,  "I  have  an  appointment,  and 
I  must  go." 

'^  Then,''  said  ttie  la^V^Ti)  ^^  ^ws.  ^xq^itl." 
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He,  however,  persisted  in  going  forward.  Tie  Indian 
then  bade  him  farewell  with  tears,  sajing,  '<  I  never  see 
you  more."  As  Daniel  could  see  across  the  lake,  he  felt 
confident  that  he  could  run  over  safely,  and  started  on  a 
rapid  trot.  After  passing  quietly  about  five  miles,  he 
heard  suddenly  a  report  as  of  a  cannon,  and  looking  for- 
ward, saw  the  ice  breaking  and  rolling  up  in  waves  to- 
ward him.  Seeing  his  imminent  danger,  he  ran  with  all 
kis  might  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  escape  the  opening 
made  by  the  swell.  Getting  round  it^  he  struck  his  course 
anew  for  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  shore  at  which 
he  had  before  been  aiming ;  but  soon  again  he  heard  in 
advance  a  similar  alarming  report,  and  saw  the  ice  again 
thrown  np  by  the  rolling  waves.  Again  he  was  forced  to 
ma  for  life.  In  a  word,  this  terrible  race  continued 
through  the  day;  Still  the  resolute  missionary  kept  hi» 
eye  ixed  on  the  distant  shore,  and  ran  forward  as  soon 
BB  he^  dould  avoid  one  openings  only  to  meet  another, 
eating  a^  he  i^n,  when  he  became  hni^pry,  some  parched 
o^rn,  witit  which  hef  hadi  filled  the  capacious  pockets  of 
hiff  6Dat«  Just  as  night  was  closing  upon  him,  he  reached 
a  place  on  the  ice  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  of 
the  shore,  and  springing  into  the  water  and  swimming  for 
th«  nearest  poiiit  of  land  he  reachod  it,  but  was  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  He  laid  down  upon 
the  beaeb^  a  blntf  of  some  forty  or  tfly  feet  being  above 
him,  whicdi  it  was'  iia)poS8ible  for  hint  to  ascend.  Here 
he  thcmghi  kis  i»&s  smst  end^  and  he^  gave  himself  up  to 
die.  After  conntendiiig  himself  to  God,  he  thought  of 
the  home  and  M^nds  he  should  see  no  more ;  he  thought 
how  thostf  dear  to  him  would  monrn  him  as  lost,  and 
never  probably  learn  bow  he  bad  died.  At  this  the  love 
of  life  sprung  np  in  his  heart  as  he  had  never  felt  it  be- 
fore, and  with  a  powerftil  effort  he  rose  upon  his  knees* 
Oawling  akmg  the  beaoh  some  distance,  he  <mme  to  a 

42* 
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small  ravine;  where  the  melting  snow  was  running  down 
into  the  lake.  Up  this  he  clambered  on  his  hands  and 
kneeS;  taking  hold  of  bashes  and  roots  to  help  himself 
along;  till  he  reached  the  top  of  the  bank.  Here  be 
shouted  glory  I  till  the  woods  rang.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing beautifully;  lighting  up  the  snow-covered  forest  witk 
its  brightness;  and;  hencC;  there  was  sufficient  light  for 
him  to  find  his  way.  He  perceived  that  he  had  landed 
very  near  the  point  at  which  he  had  been  aiming;  and 
getting  into  an  Indian  trail;  after  resting  awhile  on  his 
snowy  bed;  he  started  forward  courageously  toward  his 
appointment;  at  Brothertown.  After  walking  some  dis- 
tance along  the  path;  he  saw  an  owl  light  on  a  bush  jnsi 
before  him.  Being  exceedingly  hungry;  and  having- a 
loaded  pistol  in  his  pocket;  he  thought  he  would  shoot  it 
and  eat  it  raw.  He  approached  near;  with  his  pistol  in 
his  hand;  and  aiming  it  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  prey,  he 
pulled  the  trigger;  but;  alas!  his  pistol  only  snapped. 
He  then  remembered  he  had  been  swimming  with  it  in 
his  pocket;  and  '^I  think;"  said  he,  ''I  never  felt  a  dis- 
appointment more  severely  than  to  see  that  owl  fly  slowly 
away;  leaving  my  hunger  unsatisfied.''  After  walking 
about  five  miles,  he  came  to  an  Indian  camp  near  the 
trail.  He  entered  and  found  four  or  five  Indians,  who 
had  been  encamped  there  some  time  hunting.  They  were 
all  fast  asleep.  At  their  fire  he  saw  a  pot,  and  without 
waking  up  the  proprietors;  to  ask  their  leave;  he  helped 
himself  heartily  to  its  contents;  which  consisted  of  boiled 
venison  and  corn.  Then  lying  down  before  the  fire  with 
a  thankful  heart,  he  fell  asleep  and  rested  sweetly  till 
nearly  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  .finding  his 
hosts  all  up  and  gone  to  their  hunting,  he  again  helped 
himself  to  the  corn  and  venison,  and  pursued  his  journey 
to  Brothertown,  where  he  preached  to  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants who  pioiea&ed  to  >^<^  Q)\ix\«\>\%.\^«     These  Indiana 
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had  lost  their  Indian  dialect^  and  were  speaking  only  the 
English  language.  Their  religion^  however^  appeared  to 
be  a  mixtnre  of  Christian  tradition  and  pagan  supersti- 
tion. They  had  an  old  woman  as  successor  to  their  last 
missionary,  who,  it  seemed,  had  been  a  Freewill  Baptist, 
ahd  they  regarded  her  with  great  confidence  as  a  prophet- 
ess. After  he  had  preached  to  them,  she  said  she  was 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  had  told  them  God's  truth. 
He  staid  several  days  preaching  to  them  and  visiting 
fi-om  house  to  house.  About  twenty  professed  conversion, 
and  he  formed  them  into  a  class.  To  this,  however,  the 
prophetess  was  much  opposed,  and  told  them  the  preacher 
was  a  false  teacher,  and  they  must  not  join  his  Church. 
To  this  one  of  them  replied,  "  When  he  first  preached  to 
us,  you  said  the  Spirit  taught  you  that  he  told  us  God's 
truth.  Now  you  say,  without  the  Spirit,  that,  he  is  a 
false  teacher."  The  old  woman  was  confounded.  The 
class  met  and  encouraged  each  other  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord. 

Daniel  continued  to  visit  them  monthly,  and  was  much 
aided  by  a  young  lady.  Miss  Jane  West  Ingram,  who, 
having  heard  of  their  settlement  and  condition  some 
months  before,  left  her  father's  house  at  Pontiao,  Michi- 
gan, and  procuring  school  books  at  Detroit,  took  passage 
on  a  steamboat  to  Green  Bay.  There  she  hired  an  In- 
dian guide  and  pony,  and  putting  her  books  in  a  bag  on 
the  pony,  she  started  with  her  guide,  riding  the  pony 
herself,  while  the  Indian  ran  before.  When  she  reached 
them,  she  told  them  that  she  had  come  to  teach  them, 
and  had  brought  them  books.  She  induced  them  to  build 
a  cabin  school-house,  and  gathered  all  the  children  she 
could  into  it.  There,  ^mong  those  Indians,  without  any 
white  person  near  to  sympathize  with,  or  adyise  her,  that 
young,  devoted  female  instructed  the  Indians  in  letters, 
daily  praying  with  and  for  them,  and  visiting  the  sick  and 
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suffering  among  them.  She  affectionately  pointed  them 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  un  of  the  world, 
and  had  aeen  some  of  them  die  happy.  It  was  at  her 
request  that  Daniel  visited  them  and  commenced  his 
labors  among  them.  At  the  first  interview  of  these  yonng 
missionaries,  they  found  in  each  other  congenial  spirits, 
and  mutually  formed  an  attachment  for  each  other,  founded 
in  Christian  love.  In  the  month  of  June,  1837,  they 
were  married.  Jane  then  went  with  Daniel  to  the  Oneida 
mission,  and  her  place  in  the  Brothertown  sehool  was 
supplied  by  brother  Clark,  the  superintendent.  At  Oneida 
they  felt  the  need  of  a  house  of  worship.  Jane  had  some 
three  hundred  dollars,  which  she  had  earned  by  schod- 
teaching  in  Michigan ;  this  she  offered  as  capital  to  com- 
mence with.  Daniel  got  most  of  the  male  members  of 
the  mission  to  go  with  him  into  the  pine  woods,  on  Fox 
river,  and  cutting  saw-logs,  they  took  them  U>  m  mill,  ten 
miles  distant^  and  prepared  lumber  for  their  house.  He 
came  out  to  the  ensuing  sessions  of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio 
conferences,  and  obtained  some  funds,  with  which  he  re- 
turned, and  soon  they  had  a  comfortable  meeting-house. 
There  has  been  a  flourishing  mission  ever  £nnee  at  that 
place.  Our  young  brother  traveled  on  horseback  through 
an  almost  solitary  wilderness,  from  Green  Bay  to  Alton, 
Illinois,  in  the  autumn  of  1838^  to  attend  the  lUinois 
conference.  There  Bishop  Seule  transferred  him-  back  to 
the  Ohio  conference.  He  could  not  get  back  to  Ohio  in 
time  to  get  an  appointment  that  year,  but  i^aehed  his 
father's  house,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Massillon,  in  De- 
cember. He  visited  his  brother,  in  Tiffin,  who  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  that  district,  in  January,  1889 ;  and  one  of 
the  preachers  in  the  district  having  failed,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  Mexico  circuit,  where  he  labored  with  zeal  and 
usefulness,  till  the  session  of  his  conference,  in  Septem- 
ber,  1839,  w\ieu  \ie  ni^«  v^xyASil^d  tQ  M'Artkiixstewn 
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circuit  The  next  two  years  he  was  appointed  to  Tarlton. 
At  tke  session  of  the  Ohio  conference,  held  at  Hamiltoni 
September;  1842,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Morris, 
took  a  transfer,  with  several  others,  to  the  Texas  confer- 
ence. He  immediately  started  with  his  wife  and  three 
little  children,  the  youngest  but  a  few  weeks  old,  to  that 
then  Eepublic  of  the  Lone  Star.  His  letter,  published  in 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  of  May  19,  1843,  gives 
an  account  of  his  journey  there  and  the  session  of  the 
Texas  conference  held  that  season  at  Bastrop. 

During  his  first  year  in  Texas,  seeing  the  great  want  of 
schools  and  teachers  throughout  the  country,  after  con- 
sultation with  Bev.  Littleton  Fowler,  his  presiding  elder, 
and  with  his  consent  and  by  his  advice,  he  came  to  Ohio 
and  obtained  a  corps  of  teachers,  with  whom  he  returned 
and  commenced  a  number  of  schools  at  most  of  the 
prominent  points  in  Eastern  Texas.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Ohio,  while  he  was  gathering  up  his  teachers,  there 
occurred  a  great  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  at 
Milam,  where  his  family  was  located.  While  at  the  Ohio 
conference,  we  recollect  distinctly  the  thrilling  appeals  of 
this  intrepid  young  missionary.  When  some  of  his  breth- 
ren expressed  fears  for  his  safety  and  that  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  left  in  her  shanty  on  the  distant  plains  of  Texas, 
coupled  with  what  was  a  seeming  intimation,  that  their 
courage  would  scarcely  be  adequate  to  breast  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  that  border  land,  he  replied,  that  '^  if 
he  thought  there  was  a  drop  of  coward  blood  in  his  veins, 
he  would  let  it  out  with  his  jack-knife,  and  as  for  his 
wife,  there  could  be  no  fear  on  her  account,  as  he  found 
her  among  the  Brothertown  Indians  alone,  teaching  the 
children  in  the  wigwams  of  the  distant  west.''  It  was  an 
interesting  season  in  the  conference,  and  many  of  the 
brethren  indulged  in  remarks  relative  to  the  missionaries 
of  olden  time.     One  brother  related  an  interview  he  had 
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with  til*  Hon.  Thomas  Oorwin,  who  iaid,  ''Methodist 
preachers  were  the  very  men  for  the  times;  and  while 
they  went  with  their  elhows  out,  and  wore  hlankets  in-  ^ 
stead  of  coats,  peeling  h&tk  with  their  teeth,  and  sleep* 
ing  in  the  woods,  those  who  affected  to  despise  them 
could  neyef  imitate  their  courage  or  rise  to  their  use-  ^ 
fulness." 

Daniel,  while  at  the  conference,  received  a  letter  from 
his  devoted  wife,  giving  a  thrilling  account,  among  other 
things,  of  the  conversion  of  an  infidel,  and,  also,  a  descrip- 
tion  of  his  death.  The  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository, 
Rev.  L.  L.  Hamline,  requested  it  for  puhlication;  and 
while  brother  Poe  was  on  his  return  home  on  the  steamer, 
he  wrote  out  the  account  of  the  awakening,  conversion,  and 
death  of  this  infidel,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  it  was 
never  sent,  and  consequently  never  published.  It  was 
entitled,  ''The  power  of  the  Grospel  in  Texas,"  and  we 
give  it  to  our  readers : 

"I  made  my  residence  in  the  beautiftd  village  of 
Milam,  Sabine  county,  Texas,  where  there  had  been  re- 
cently formed  a  small  society  of  Methodists.  Here,  as 
well  as  all  around  the  San  Augustine  circuit,  I  found  the 
Church  in  a  feeble  and  lukewarm  condition,  and  so  it 
continued  till  the  first  of  May  last.  We  had  appointed  a 
two  days'  meeting  in  Milam,  and  prayed  much  and  earn- 
estly that  a  work  of  divine  grace  might  there  commence. 
The  time  came,  and  on  Saturday  the  congregation  was 
small,  and  a  death-like  stupor  and  coldness  seemed  to 
pervade  almost  every  heart. 

"There  lived,  adjoining  the  village,  a  Dr.  W ,  who 

was  said  to  be  a  very  wicked  man,  a  Universalist,  and  a 
great  enemy  to  the  Methodist  Church.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  he  had  a  very  worthy,  pious  wife,  who  desired  to  at- 
tend meeting  and  unite  with  the  Church;  but  it  was 
said  that  the  Doctox  'woxiX^  tlq\>  '^«ra!A.\>  IkAt  to  do  so^ 
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While  meeting  was  in  progress  on  Saturday,  the  Doctor 
was  at  the  tavern  across  the  way,  uttering  hitter  curses 
against  the  Methodists. 

'^  The  Sabhath  came;  and  the  congregation  was  unusually 
large.  I  was  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  when  my  eye  fell  on  the  Doctor,  who  was 
seated  in  the  very  rear  of  the  congregation.  He  seemed 
much  excited;  .sometimes  his  face  would  redden,  and  then 
an  almost  deathly  paleness  would  pass  over  it.  He  seemed 
very  restless,  too,  and  kept  constantly  turning  on  his  seat. 
I  knew  not  whe4her  he  was  enraged  or  whether  conseieaee 
was  doing  its  office,  awakened  and  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  would  talk  fear- 
lessly and  plainly,  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  I  spoke, 
in  conclusion,  of  the  fearful  account  that  that  man  will 
hav«  to  render  on  the  day  of  judgment  who  keeps  his  wife 
and  children  away  from  the  house  of  God,  and  bids 
Ihem  follow  him  in  the  way  to  helL  An  appointment 
was  made  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
missed. 

'<  As  I  was  returning  to  the  afternoon  service,  I  saw  the 
Doctor  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  oourt-house,  where 
the  meeting  was  held-  When  I  was  yet  a  few  rods 
distant,  he  started  out  to  meet  me.  I  had  heard  that  the 
Doctor  possessed  considerable  personal  courage,  and  that 
he  had  been  through  a  number  of  bowie-knife  and  pistol 
fights.  Whether  he  came  in  peaee  or  came  armed  for  a 
deadly  encounter  I  knew  not,  nor  waa  it  my  bucdness  to 
know;  my  business  was  to  meet  him.  We  met^  when  he 
gave  his  trembling  hand,  and  said  in  accents  broken  with 
sighs  and  accompanied  with  tean^  <  Mr.  Poe,  I  wish  you 
to  open  the  door  of  the  Church  this  afternoon  for  my  wife 
to  join.'  I  said,  '  Thank  you,  Doctor,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  yott  are  a  sinner,  and  must  have  religion,  or  be 
lost  eternally.'     He  answered,  ^  I  feel  as  I  never  felt  in 
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all  my  life — is  there,  can  there  be  mercy  for  such  & 
wretched  sinner  as  I  have  been?'  I  told  them  that  there 
was  mercy,  free  and  full,  and  exhorted  him  to  look  to 
Jesus,  as  we  walked  together  into  the  congregatioD. 
After  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  my  colleague, 
I  stated  that  I  was  requested  to  open  the  doors  of  tbe 
Church,  and  went  on  to  give  an  inyitation.  The  Doctor's 
wife  immediately  came  forward,  together  with  a  number 
of  others.  I  then  invited  all  who  desired  to  seek  their 
soul's  salvation,  to  come  to  the  mourner's  bench.  The 
Doctor  and  many  others  came  trembling  and  weeping,  and 
kneeled  in  prayer. 

"  A  glorious  revival  commenced  that  afternoon.  God's 
people  were  heard  shouting  for  joy,  and  sinners  were 
heard  weeping  and  crying  aloud  for  mercy.  The  meeting 
lasted  some  two  weeks,  during  which  time  many  sinners 
were  awakened  and  converted.  The  Doctor  came  forward 
at  every  invitation,  and  seemed  powerfiilly  awakened  and 
deeply  engaged,  and  yet  he  found  no  relief.  I  visited 
him  often,  and  talked  and  prayed  with  the  family.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  extenuate,  but  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  the  greatest  of  sinners — that  he  had 
long  hindered  his  wife  from  going  to  meeting  and  joining 
the  Church — that  he  had  set  an  awful  example  before  his 
children.  Mercy  was  his  only  plea.  Sometimes  he  said, 
'I  am  just  entering  the  kingdom,  when  my  sins  rise  up 
and  shut  me  out.'  He  said  he  was  determined  to  seek 
on,  and  if  he  went  to  hell  he  would  go  a  praying  penitent. 
I  left  him  in  this  state  of  mind  about  the  first  of  July 
last,  well  satisfied  that  if  he  persevered,  his  dungeon 
would  yet  shake,  and  his  chains  fall  off,  and  his  soul  be 
set  at  liberty. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  my  wife,  saying  that  the  Doctor 
was  very  sick  and  in  great  distress  of  mind — ^that  he  had 
flent  for  her  very  oftetv  to  %\Tk^  a.ud  ^ray  for  him.     I  have 
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just  received  another  letter  ft*<nn  my  m£e,  Mtying  that  the 
Doctor  is  no  more. 

<<  <  I  have  just  returned  fh)m  the  funeral  of  Doctor 

W .     He  sent  for  me  both  by  night  and  day,  to  sing 

and  pray  with  him,  and  about  two  days  before  his  death 
lie  found  peace  and  died  very  happy.  Just  before  he  left 
the  world,  he  called  me  to  his  bedside  and  said,  ^^Tell 
brother  Poe,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  loved  him  the 
most ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  now  about  my  dying 
bed,  but  that  can  not  be.  Tell  him  to  go  on  and  keep 
preaching  Jesus,  and  I  will  meet  him  in  heaven." ' 

<'To  be  made  the  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  blessed  Savior,  of  plucking  that  brand  from  eternal 
burnings,  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  sacrifices  we 
have  made,  in  leaving  our  native  land  and  friends  and 
all.  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  revival  that  commenced  at 
that  meeting,  spread  all  around  the  circuit,  and  hundreds 
have  been  added  to  the  Church." 

After  his  return  to  Texas,  he  endeavored  to  commenoe 
an  institution  of  learning  at  SaB  Augustine.  The  ensuing 
conference  adopted  it  and  gave  it  their  patronage.  Dan- 
iel was  appointed  to  the  San  Augustine  circuit,  and  com- 
menced his  labors,  having  some  three  hundred  miles  to 
travel  in  filling  his  appointments  every  four  weeks.  After 
the  first  quarter,  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  in  their  new 
college,  resigned,  and  Daniel  undertook  to  supply  his 
place.  While  filling  this  post,  he  regularly  rode  into  the 
country  and  preached  on  Friday  night,  twice  on  Saturday, 
and  twice  on  Sabbath,  arid  returned  so  as  to  attend  to  the 
recitations  of  his  classes  in  the  college,  fh)m  Monday 
morning  to  the  next  Friday  afternoon. 

In  June,  1844,  his  wife  was  attacked  with  congestive 
fever,  but  in  a  few  days  she  seemed  to  be  convaleseent, 
and  he  went  to  an  appointment  six  miles  from  San  An* 
gustine  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  to  hold  a  two  dayi* 

48 
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meeting.  The  congregation  met  in  a  grove,  and  lie 
preached  to  them  on  Saturday,  at  11  o'clock,  from  Lam. 
iii,  48.  Dr.  Greir,  a  member  of  our  Church,  told  ra 
that  he  wept  profusely  while  he  portrayed  the  desolations 
of  sin,  and  exhorted  the  sinner  to  come  to  Christ  for  sal- 
vation. When  he  closed  his  sermon,  he  gave  out  the 
first  two  lines  of  a  hymn,  and  stepping  down  from  the 
stand,  approaching  the  Doctor  with  his  hand  on  his  tem- 
ple, he  said,  <*  Doctor,  I  feel  as  if  my  head  was  bursting." 
The  Doctor  perceiving  that  he  had  a  violent  fever,  as- 
sisted him  to  his  carriage,  and  took  him  to  his  house,  and 
by  prompt  attention,  through  the  afternoon  and  night,  he 
thought  him  better  next  morning,  and  took  him  home. 
On  Sabbath  afternoon  his  wife  was  taken  worse,  and  his 
two  eldest  children  were  violently  attacked  with  the 
same  fever.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Doctor  told  him 
his  wife  must  die.  About  the  same  time  Rev.  L.  Fowler, 
having  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been  at- 
tending General  conference,  brought  him  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  probable  division  of 
the  Church.  He  read  his  letter,  and  laying  it  down  ex- 
claimed, '^0,  must  Methodism  be  rent  in  twain!"  He 
was  unable  to  see  his  wife,  as  they  were  lying  in  separate 
rooms,  and  said  to  brother  Fowler,  '^  Tell  Jane  to  com- 
mend her  soul  and  her  children  to  God.  If  I  live  Til  do 
the  best  I  can  for  them,  if  I  die  I  want  Adam  to  come 
and  get  them."  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  on  Wednes- 
day morning  he  was  told  that  he  too  must  die.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  giving  some  direction  about  his  busi- 
ness, requested  Rev.  Lester  Janes  to  write  to  his  brother, 
and  request  him  to  come  and  settle  his  business,  pay  all  his 
debts,  and  bring  his  children  to  Ohio.  In  the  midst  of 
these  efforts,  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  complained  of 
excruciating  pains  in  his  head  and  of  choking.  In  this 
condition  he  Tem^Aue^  \aW  xcLox\iV(i%^  ^hen  brother  Fowler 
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returned  and  found  him  dying.  He  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  said,  ^' Daniel^  you  are  going!''  He  answered, 
in  a  whisper,  "  Yes !"  Brother  Fowler  asked,  "  How  do 
you  feel  ?"  He  replied,  "  Happy,  very,  very  happy  !*'  and 
expired.  His  wife  had  conversed,  after  being  informed 
that  she  must  die,  with  brother  Fowler  on  her  spiritual 
prospects,  and  asked  him  to  pray  with  her;  and  while  he 
prayed  she  was  powerfully  blessed.  She  then  had  her 
children  brought  to  her,  and  commending  them  to  God 
in  a  few  words  of  prayer,  gave  them  her  last  kiss,  and 
handed  them  to  friends  standing  around  her  bed,  saying, 
^'Take  care  of  them  till  their  uncle  Adam  comes  for 
them.''  She  knew  their  father  was  dying  too;  and  though 
she  was  one  of  the  most  affectionate  mothers  we  ever 
knew,  she  seemed  to  give  her  children  to  her  heavenly 
Father  without  a  single  distrustful  fear;  and  then  in 
bright  and  joyous  vision'  of  her  home  so  near,  she  shouted 
glory  1  till  her  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper;  and  she  breathed 
out  her  happy  spirit  into  the  arms  of  the  Blessed,  who 
waited  to  bear  her  to  heaven.  They  died  within  forty 
minutes  of  each  other,  and  were  buried  in  one  coffin,  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  Methodist  church  in  San  Au- 
gustine. "Lovely  and  pleasant  were  they  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

In  December,  1844,  his  brother,  Rev.  Adam  Poo, 
reached  that  place,  and  found  all  three  of  the  children  at 
different  places,  well  taken  care  of  by  good  friends,  in 
pretty  good  health,  having  nearly  recovered  from  their 
attacks  of  fever.  After  settling  the  business  matters, 
according  to  Daniel's  directions,  and  being  ready  to  start 
home,  he  took  the  children,  the  youngest  in  his  arms,  and 
the  others  walking  on  each  side  of  him,  to  the  grave  of 
the  parents,  to  take  a  last  look.  As  they  stood  by  the 
grave,  the  oldest,  a  little  girl  five  years  of  age,  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break,  said,  "0,  uncle,  ean't  yoa 
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take  up  fither  and  mother  and  take  them  with  nfl  to 
Ohio?"  Her  little  brother,  a  year  older,  answered,  '^ Su- 
san, don't  you  know  futher  and  mother  will  be  as  near  to 
us  in  heayen,  after  we  get  to  Ohio,  as  they  are  now? 
They  will  not  forget  us ;  they  love  ns  still,  I  know  they 
do/'  The  little  one  in  his  arms  lisped,  '<  Tes,  I  know 
my  pa  and  ma  Ioto  me  any  where." 

Thus  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  red  lands  of  Texas, 
as  noble  a  couple  aa  eyer  labored  and  suffered  in  the 
Methodist  itinerancy,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  midst 
of  their  years.  Both  of  these  devoted  missionaries  were 
yery  highly  esteemed,  as  £gir  as  they  were  known,  in 
Texas,  and  Daniel  was  as  widely  known  as  any  minister 
could  be,  in  the  length  of  time  that  he  was  there.  Of 
his  talents,  as  a  minister,  much  might  be  said  to  his 
credit.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  education  in 
his  youth,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Ruter,  who 
was  his  warm,  personal  friend.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  student  through  life,  and  most  conscien- 
tiously did  he  observe  the  rule  of  a  minister,  which 
^e  have  frequently  heard  him  quote  with  solemn  emphasis, 
"Never  be  unemployed,  never  be  triflingly  employed." 

He  was  in  person  almost  gigantic,  being  six  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds.  He  possessed  uncommon  ath' 
letio  force  and  activity,  and  the  whole  energy  of  hit 
powerful  body  and  mind  was  devoted  to  his  Master's 
work.  His  social  qualities  were  such  as  to  make  him 
a  favorite  in  every  circle  where  he  moved.  In  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indian,  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  Texan 
negro,  as  well  as  among  the  most  refined  in  the  higher 
walks  of  civilization,  every-where  he  was  beloved,  and 
his  ministry  was  crowned  with  many  trophies,  that  no 
doubt  will  shine  as  stars  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
beavea  forever. 
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Thus  lived;  and  thus  died  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
indefatigable  young  preachers  we  ever  knew.  May  God 
raise  up  many  more  such  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  re» 
gions  beyond  I 

43* 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THOMAS    DRUMMOND. 

Ths  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  in  Manchester, 

England,  in  the  year  1806,  and  came  to  America  with  his 

father's  family  in  1811.     His  father  sought  a  home  in 

the  west,  the  El  Dorado  of  the  emigrant,  whose  broad 

plains  and  rich  soil  invite  the  culture  of  the  industrious 

yeoman.     When  quite  a  youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

service  of  the  Lord.     He  was  not  like  many  who  think 

it  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  salvation  to  gire 

the  last  sad  remnants  of  their  miserable  lives  to  Qod, 

**  A  flower  when  offered  in  the  bud, 
Is  no  Tain  sacrifice." 

How  precious  are  the  memorials  of  that  heart  whose 
early  affections  have  been  given  to  God !  Truly,  as  saith 
the  inspired  one,  the  ways  of  Religion  ^'are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace — ^she  is  a  tree  of  life 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one 
that  retaineth  her."  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age — ^being  called  of  God — he  entered  upon  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  began  earnestly  and  eloquently  to  plead 
with  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  After  exercising 
his  gifts  as  a  local  preacher  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
giving  full  proof  of  his  call  by  the  fruits  which  attended 
his  labors,  he  was  recommended  for  admission  into  the 
traveling  connection,  and  accordingly  received  by  the 
Pittsburg  conference  in  the  year  1831. 

His  first  appointment  was  t«3  the  Summerfield  circuit, 
in  the  West  Wliediu^  ^ftVt\<i\.,  ^\\}ssl  >(>s«k  "^jct.  J^hn  W. 
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MiBor*    Tke  next  field  of  labor  assigned  liiin  was  the  St, 
Glairsville  oireuil^  where  he  continued  one  year;  and  al 
the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  with 
Dr.  Martiii  Buter  for  his  colleague.     The  appointmeal 
of  so  joung  a  preacher  to  a  station  of  so  much  import 
anee  as  Pittsburgh  would  necessarily  lead  one  to  infer 
that  he  not  only  had  remarkable  gifts^  but  that  he  had 
made  astonishing  progress  in  ministerial  attainments^  and 
such  was  the  fact.     Some  preachers  at  first  give  but  little 
promise,   and   deyelop  slowly,  yet   in   the   end   become 
learned,  talented,  and  useful,  even  as  stars  in  the  rig^t 
hand  of  Jesus,  to  shine  upon  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Others  at  once  seem  to  flash  over  the  horizon  of  life  aa 
the  sun  when  he  crosses  the  threshdd  of  the  ocean-^ 
first  a  circle  of  mellow  light,  and  then  a  full  burst  of 
glory;  but  whether  suns  or  stars,  both  have  their  ap« 
pointed  spheres,  and  roll  on  fulfilling  their  high  and  holy 
destiny.     In  the  Church  of  the  apostles  there  was  a  Paul, 
an  Apollos,  and  a  Cephas ;  and  the  diversity  of  talent  was 
inade  to  subserve  the  most  important  purposes  in  the 
erection  of  the  spiritual  building. 

Drummond  had  rare  and  brilliant  talents;  and  though 
but  two  years  in  the  conference,  and  but  three  a  preacher, 
he  was  regarded  by  the  appointing  power  as  adequate  for 
so  important  a  post  His  next  station  was  Morgantown, 
in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  one  year  with  great  ac- 
ceptability and  usefulness.  At  the  conference  which  was 
held  in  Washington,  in  July,  1834,  his  heart  was  touched 
with  the  wants  of  the  west ;  and  filled  with  a  missionary 
zeal,  he  volunteered  for  Missouri,  and  was  stationed  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  At  that  post  he  labored  hard,  ful- 
filling all  the  duties  of  a  preacher  and  pastor  up  to  June, 
1835,  embracing  a  period  little  short  of  a  year  from  the 
time  of  his  transfer.  On  the  Sabbath  before  his  decease, 
though  somewhat  indisposed,  he  labored  with  -more  than 
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ordinary  fervor.  The  dead  and  the  dying  were  aionnd 
him ;  for  that  dread  '^  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness and  wastoth  at  noonday/'  was  spreading  death  and 
desolation  in  the  ill-fated  city.  To  prepare  his  heareis 
for  the  scourge,  and  to  converse  and  pray  with  those  who 
were  grappling  with  the  dread  monster^  taxed  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  utmost.  Sabhath  evening  came ;  but^  alas  1 
the  foe  had  seized  the  soldier  of  the  cross  himself— he 
was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  all  medical  skill  and 
attention  were  in  vain.  Monday  closed  the  scene  of 
conflict.  The  king  of  terrors  aimed  at  length  his  fatal 
dart,  and  smote  the  saint ;  but  he  feared  not  the  blow. 
The  sting  was  extracted,  and  victory  over  death  and  hell 
was  gained  through  faith  in  Jesus'  blood.  Just  as  his 
spirit  was  passing,  he  said  to  his  weeping  friends  around 
him,  '^AU  u  toeUI  Tell  my  brethren  of  the  Pittsburg  conr 
/erence  J  died  at  my  post," 

.  When  the  brethren  met  at  their  holy  convocation, 
which  was  shortly  after,  there  were  weeping  eyes  and 
sorrowful  hearts;  but  the  message  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  dying  soldier  cheered  them  on  in  the 
battle  of  the  Lord.  One  of  their  number — one  of  Zion's 
sweetest  minstrels — ^touched  his  lyre,  and  it  sent  forth  a 
dirge  pleasant  but  mournful. 

*' Awaj  from  his  home  and  the  friends  of  his  jxmth. 
He  hasted,  the  herald  of  mercy  and  truth ; 
For  the  love  of  his  Lord,  and  to  seek  for  the  lost; 
Soon,  alas !  was  his  fall — but  he  died  at  his  post. 

The  stranger's  eye  wept,  that,  in  life's  brightest  Uoonit 
One  gifted  so  highly  should  sink  to  the  tomb ; 
For  in  ardor  he  led  in  the  van  of  the  host. 
And  he  fell  like  a  soldier — ^he  died  at  his  post. 

He  wept  not  himself  that  his  warfare  was  done — 
The  battle  was  fought,  and  the  victory  won ; 
But  he  whispered  of  those  whom  his  heart  dnng  to  moiti 
^ ,\TeU  m$  \ise\2ka«a,  ioc  vkft,  \2kiaau\  d5jei^  ^^1 V^* 
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H9  ftiked  not  a  stono  to  1m  soulptared  with  verse  i 
He  asked  not  that  fame  should  his  merits  rehearse; 
But  he  asked  as  a  boon,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
That  his  brethren  might  know  that  he  died  at  his  post. 

Victorious  his  fall — ^for  he  rose  as  he  fell, 

With  Jesus,  his  Master,  in  glory  to  dwell ; 

H%  has  passed  o'er  the  stream  and  has  reached  the  bright  ooasty 

For  he  &U  like  a  martjr^he  died  at  his  post. 

And  can  we  the  words  of  his  exit  forget? 

O !  no,  they  are  fresh  in  our  memory  yet ; 

An  example  so  brilliant  shall  never  be  lost. 

We  will  fall  in  the  work— we  will  die  at  our  post." 

From  this  poet — the  Rev.  William  Hunter,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  and  author 
of  "Select  Melodies" — ^we  have  received  a  sketch  em- 
bracing some  personal  recollections  of  Drummond,  which 
we  subjoin : 

"  Yours  of  the  17th  ult.  is  before  me,  asking  for  reo* 
oUections  of  Rev.  Thomas  Drummond.  I  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  brother  Drummond.  He  was 
my  senior  by  two  or  three  years  in  the  Pittsburg  confer* 
ence,  ttnd  left  it  for  St.  Louis  at  the  close  of  my  first 
year  as  a  probationer.  I  never  saw  him  but  once ;  that 
was  at  the  conference  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1834.  He  came  up  to  me  before  the  conference  door — » 
having  somehow  associated  my  face  and  name  together, 
as  I  had  his — and  said,  in  that  free  and  peculiar  manner 
which  was  characteristic  of  him,  while  he  seized  my 
hand,  ^How  are  you.  Hunter?  We  need  no  introduc- 
tion.'' He  passed  into  the  church,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  ever  saw  his  face  again.  I  left  the  seat  of 
the  conference,  perhaps,  that  day  or  the  next;  and  he 
was  transferred  to  Missouri,  where  he  shortly  afterward 
died.  From  that  conference  I  was  sent  to  Pittsburg, 
in  company  with  T.  M.  Hudson  and  M.  Simpson— now 
bishop.     Thomas  Drummond  had  been  there  with  Dootoc 
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Ruter,  no^*  tlie  preceding  year^  but  tlie  one  before  tbat. 
I  conseqaentlj  beard  mucb  of  bim^  and  can  testify  to 
tbe  universal  esteem  in  wbiob  be  was  beld.  Some  of 
tbe  good  old  members  could  scarcely  cease  talking  about 
bim.  I  can  not  at  tbis  date  call  up  particular  incidents 
related  to  me  concerning  bim,  during  bis  labors  in  Pitts- 
burg. I  can  only  state  tbat  tbe  general  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  wbat  I  beard  was,  tbat  be  was  quite  a 
good  preacber;  studious  in  bis  babits,  industrious  in  his 
pastoral  work,  and  an  exceedingly-agreeable  companion 
in  tbe  social  circle.  He  was  a  man  of  very  kind  feelings, 
altbougb  somewbat  free  and  blunt  in  bis  manners.  He 
was  not  one  of  tbose  wbo  continually  wore  a  somber  coun- 
tenance, as  if  to  smile  was  a  sin,  or  a  little  pleasantry 
an  iniquity  to  be  punisbed  by  tbe  judges.  He  was  a 
cbcerful,  yigorous,  energetic  man,  doing  bis  duty  with  a 
good  will,  a  ligbt  beart,  and  a  radiant  countenance  ,*  jet 
withal  a  man  wbo  entered  deeply  into  the  sorrows  of 
otbers,  visiting  tbe  sick  and  tbe  needy,  and  ministering 
botb  to  tbeir  temporal  and  spiritual  wants.  A  poor  wo- 
man, wbom  be  bad  visited  as  a  pastor,  died  bappy  in  the 
Lord,  leaving  a  little  girl  witb  no  provision  for  ber  com- 
fort. Brotber  Drummond  adopted  ber  as  bis  own — ^I 
believe  ber  fatber  was  dead  also — and  made  arrange- 
ments for  ber  rearing  and  education;  tbougb  I  think 
tbat  from  tbe  pecuniary  burden  of  this  be  was  relieved 
by  the  liberality  of  tbe  late  Mrs.  Dumars,  of  Pittsburg, 
in  wbose  bosom  beat  the  kindest  beart  of  woman,  and 
wbo  took  tbe  little  girl,  bringing  ber  up  as  ber  own.  The 
little  girl  used  to  call  berself  Mary  Ann  Cooper  Drum- 
mond Dumars.  Sbe  became  a  member  of  tbe  Cburch, 
and  is  now  a  married  woman,  witb  a  family  of  ber  own, 
and  living  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Tbis  incident 
will  illustrate  one  trait  in  brotber  Drummond's  cbaracter^- 
his  kindness  and  \>en«7t^\QiL^%— ^<^  \:cvw\.  \i^  ^blcb^  per- 
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bapS;  he  fell  a  martyr  in  St.  Louis  daring  the  cholera 
visitation  there. 

'<  Brother  Dnimmond  was  the  first  stationed  preacher  in 
the  station  which  I  now  occupy — Morgantown,  Virginia. 
The  parsonage  in  which  I  am  now  writing  was  huilt 
tinder  his  superintendence.  The  trees  in  the  yard  were 
planted -by  him,  from  which  succeeding  preachers,  since 
that  time,  have  eaten  fruit.  He  frequently  laid  off  his 
clerical  coat,  and  went  to  work  at  the  parsonage  himself; 
and  so  well  was  the  financial  part  of  the  business  maur 
aged,  that  when  the  work  was  done  there  was  a  dollar 
over;  though  some  of  the  credit  of  this  is  also  due  to 
the  well-known  liberality  of  the  Church  here. 

''Here,  as  in  Pittsburg,  I  have  often  heard  brother 
Drummond  spoken  of  in  terms  of  kind  remembrance. 
The  families  in  which  he  boarded,  especially,  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  his  worth.  He  was  able  in  the  pul- 
pit, faithful  in  pastoral  visitations,  diligent  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  assembling  them  for  catechetical 
exercises.  He  by  no  means  confined  his  labors  to  the 
village;  but  had  several  appointments  in  the  country 
round  about,  some  of  them  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  miles 
out.  There  is  a  sweet  little  church  a  couple  of  miles 
out  of  town,  now  called  Drummond  Chapel,  in  memory 
of  the  fact  that  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  established 
preaching  in  the  neighborhood.  The  only  week-day 
class  that  we  have  in  the  station  is  a  female  class,  met 
by  the  preacher,  composed  generally  of  the  older  ladies  of 
the  Church.  It  was  Drummond  who  formed  this  class^ 
as  he  said,  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  There  are  some 
of  the  traces  left  by  him  in  this,  the  last  station  which 
he  occupied  in  the  Pittsburg  conference.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  great  revival  in  the  place  during 
his  labors ;  but  the  Church  was  in  a  healthy  and  prosper- 
ous condition.     I  am  told  that  he  studied  law,  and  passed 
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an  examination  on  it  while  here.  I  know  not  that  hi 
intended  oyer  to  practice.  It  is  more  probable  that  bit 
object  was  to  qualify  himself  better  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry^  by  increasing  his  knowledge  of  legal  science." 
How  many  burning  and  shining  lights  have  suddenly 
been  quenched  in  the  darkness  of  death  I  How  melan- 
choly the  remembrance  that  the  most  talented  and 
deeply^CTOted  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  are  sooneit 
called  away  from  the  walls  of  our  Zion^  while  we  are  left 
to  mourn  their  departure  1  May  we  imitate  their  virtnei 
and  aspire  after  their  glorious  immortality  I 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INi)IAN    CAMP    MEETING. 

In  the  year  1828,  a  short  time  after  we  left  the  Indian 
nation,  we  held  a  camp  meeting  at  Messick's  camp-ground^ 
not  far  from  Bellefontaine.  To  this  meeting  we  inyited 
the  Indian  brethren  at  the  Wyandott  mission.  This 
invitation  was  generally  acceded  to,  and  the  Indians  came 
with  their  camping  apparatus,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  A  place  was  assigned  them  for  pitching 
their  tents,  so  that  they  might  all  be  as  near  together  as 
possible.  We  have  called  this  the  ''Indian  camp  meet- 
ing/' because,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  exercises  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  Indian  department  of  the  camp, 
and  the  Lord  seemed  to  have  selected  our  red  brethren  as 
the  instrumentality,  through  which  all  the  glorious  re- 
sults that  attended  it  were  achieved. 

The  Indians  being  more  expert  in  pitching  tents  than 
the  whites,  they,  of  course,  were  ready  at  an  earlier  hour 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  to  devote  exclusive  attention,  for  the  time 
being,  to  whatever  pursuit  or  employment  he  may  take 
in  hand.  If  it  be  fishing,  or  hunting,  or  sugar  making, 
or  corn  planting,  nothing  else  is  allowed  to  interfere  in 
the  time  allotted  to  these  things.  So  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion. The  time  devoted  to  Otod  was  the  most  sacred, 
and  no  people  could  unite  with  greater  sincerity  than 
they  in  singing  those  appropriate  lines : 

"  Far  from  my  thoughts  vain  world  begone^ 
Lit  mj  r«Ugioiif  houn  aloat." 
4A 
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Soon  the  Christian  chiefs,  and  queens^  and  all,  were 
formed  into  a  circle,  and  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer 
made  the  forest  arches  ring.  After  singing  one  of  their 
Christian  songs,  only  as  Indians  can  sing,  they  fell  si- 
multaneously upon  their  knees  and  lifted  up  their  faces 
toward  heaven,  as  if  they  expected  to  see  the  Great  Spirit 
descend  in  blessings  from  the  parted  skies.  One  of  their 
number  would  lead  in  prayer,  and  when  the  Indian  words, 
^^  tamentarey'  and  ^'  ffomendezue/'  would  escape  the  sup- 
pliant's lips,  a  deep  cmai  would  be  uttered  in  concert  by 
all  the  circle. 

The  Indian  has  strong  faith,  and  when  he  makes  prepa- 
ration for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  he  expects  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  it  will  be  accepted.  So  was  it 
in  this  instance ;  for  while  they  were  praying  the  Spirit 
came  down  upon  them,  and  the  power  of  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  souls.  As  the 
shaking  of  the  leaves  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees 
was  an  indication  to  the  prophet  of  the  presence  of  God, 
so  the  excitement  of  the  multitude  engaged  in  prayer,  as 
indicated  by  the  tears,  and  groans,  and  shouts,  was  a  sign 
that  the  Great  Spirit  was  at  work  upon  the  hearts  of 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest,  and  presently  the 
tents  of  the  whites  were  forsaken,  and  many  might  have 
been  seen  mingling  with  their  red  brethren  and  sisters 
in  the  exercises  of  the  hour.  From  this  hour,  though  so 
early  in  the  meeting,  the  work  of  the  Lord  began,  and 
the  interest  continued  to  increase  and  spread  as  the 
meeting  progressed,  till  Saturday  night,  when  the  whole 
encampment  was  in  a  flame  of  religious  excitement. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  preaching  or  exhortation, 
the  Lord  having  taken  his  own  work  into  his  own 
hands.  All  that  the  preachers  and  people  had  to  do  was 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  hours  passed 
away  in  singing  BiTvd  ^x«u5ct/\xi\«tTxx\\&^^\^c^ — vf^  indeed, 
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it  may  be  called  an  interruption — by  the  loud  cries  for 
mercy,  which  rose  from  the  burdened,  hearts  of  the  kneel- 
ing penitents,  or  the  louder  shouts  of  praise  to  God  for 
delivering  grace,  which  rose  up  on  the  night  air  and  re- 
echoed among  the  trees  from  the  converted.  The  holy 
scenes  and  hallowed  associations  of  that  night  of  prayer 
among  the  Indians,  will  never  be  erased  from  our  memory; 
and  though  many  of  our  precious  red  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, who  made  that  grove  resound  with  their  voices,  have 
long  since  gone  to  join  the  innumerable  company  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  yet  we  shall  cherish 
the  recollection  of  that  hour  till  we  too  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  the  marriage  feast  above. 

Sabbath  morning  came.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
Sabbaths  of  an  Indian  summer,  which,  by  its  soft  and 
balmy  nature,  reminds  one  of  the  rest  and  blessedness  of 
heaven.  Not  many  miles  from  the  camp-ground  there 
lived  an  ungodly  man,  whose  wife,  though  not  a  professor 
of  religion,  having  heard  of  the  meeting,  was  desirous  to 
attend.  She  had  never  been  to  a  camp  meeting  before, 
and  her  desire  to  attend,  like  that  which  actuates  too 
many  others,  was  simply  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  It  was 
with  some  considerable  difficulty  that  she  could  get  her 
husband's  consent,  for  even  backwoods  wives  in  that  day 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their  husbands  for  advice. 
She  finally  succeeded,  however,  as  women  generally  do 
when  they  take  the  right  course,  in  overcoming  her  hus- 
band's opposition.  He  agreed  to  stay  home  and  mind 
the  children  while  she  would  be  absent,  but  commanded 
her  to  come  home  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  pain 
of  getting  a  whipping.  The  poor  woman,  with  the  brutal 
threat  resting  over  her  head,  arrived  upon  the  ground  at 
an  early  hour.  Scarcely  had  she  got  within  the  circle  of 
tents  and  taken  her  seat  in  the  coDgregation,  till  she 
began  to  feel  sad   at  heart.     A  wonderful   power  had 
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taken  hold  of  her  mind.  Her  thoughts  were  carried  hack 
to  the  days  of  her  youth;  her  early  religions  thoughts  were 
awakened ;  tears  hegan  to  fioW;  as  her  children  and  hus- 
band passed  rapidly  but  Tividly  before  her;  her  sins  rose 
np  in  frightfdl,  hideous  forms  to  her  excited  imaginatioa 
and  conscience ;  and  tears  and  sobs  gave  place  to  groans 
and  cries  for  mercy.  She  soon  became  an  object  of  at- 
tention, and  prayers  from  many  a  sympathizing  heart 
went  up  to  God  in  her  behalf.  She  had  already  remained 
beyond  the  time  allotted  her  by  her  husband,  but  her 
heart  was  too  much  burdened  to  think  of  returning. 
She  could  bear  reproach,  and  scorn,  and  scourging,  but  a 
wounded  conscience  was  insupportable.  Through  the 
entire  day  she  continued  to  plead  for  mercy,  and  when 
the  shades  of  night  were  gathering  around,  and  forest 
and  tent  were  lighted  up  with  the  watch-fires,  and  the 
voices  of  praise  and  prayer  were  swelling  out  in  anthems 
and  supplications  to  the  God  of  heaven,  she  embra*ced 
the  cross  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  soul,  and  her  burden, 
like  that  of  Christian's  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  rolled  away 
from  her  and  was  lost  in  the  tomb  of  forgetfulness.  It 
was  then  that  she  passed  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God. 

That  night  was  spent  in  rejoicing,  and  when  the 
morning  came,  with  a  glad  heart  and  free,  she  started 
home  to  meet  her  enraged  and  cruel  husband.  She  was 
always  amiable,  but  she  met  him  that  morning  with  a 
smile  and  a  sweetness  that  only  grace  can  spread  over  the 
features.  With  meekness  and  humility  she  told  him  of 
the  cause  of  her  detention,  and  concluded  by  a  simple 
narration  of  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  This, 
however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  enraged  him  the 
more,  and  taking  his  wagon  whip  he  beat  her  most  se- 
verely.    This  ahe  ^u\^  'Wv^X^wiL^^vW&i  religioa,  ki 
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it  was  nothing  :when  compared  witli  the  lashes  of  a  guilty 
conscience;  but  now  that  her  soul  was  full  of  the  love  of 
Ood;  with  a  martyr  spirit  she  could  have  borne  the  tor- 
ture or  the  stakc;  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus. 
From  that  hour  the  iron  entered  his  soul  only  to  be 
extracted  by  an  omnipotent  Hand.  He  raged  like  a 
maniac,  and  swore  that  he  would  take  vengeance  in  firing 
the  encampment  that  night. 

Night  came,  and  this  inhuman  fiend  started  out  under 
its  cover  to  execute  his  fearful  threat.  When  he  arrived 
upon  the  ground  the  Indian  brethren  were  engaged  in  a 
most  glorious  work.  The  groans  of  the  penitent,  and  the 
shouts  of  praise  of  the  converted,  were  mingled  together, 
and  the  sound  of  the  many  voices  was  like  the  roar  of  the 
distant  sea.  While  this  sound  waked  the  songs  of  heaven, 
it  was  a  '^  dreadM  sound ''  to  that  ungodly  man,  and  car- 
ried, like  the  sound  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  terror  to  his 
heart.  He  drew  near.  There  was  terror  in  his  face  and 
wildness  in  his  eye  as  the  watch-fire  gleamed  upon  him, 
but  his  heart  had  lost  its  courage,  and  his  arm  its  nerve. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene,  like  Belshazzar,  in  the 
court  of  Babylon,  in  sight  of  the  mysterious  characters 
of  fire,  which  blazed  out  upon  him,  his  knees  trembled, 
his  heart  quaked,  and  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
crying  for  mercy.  He  was  picked  up  by  an  athletic  In- 
dian, who  fully  understood  the  nature  of  his  condition, 
and  carried  him  into  the  circle.  No  sooner  was  the 
sturdy  Saul  prostrate  before  the  Indians,  than  a  volley  of 
prayer  went  up  in  his  behalf  that  almost  rent  the  heav- 
ens. He  was  a  prisoner,  captured  by  one  of  the  scouts 
of  ImmanueFs  army,  but  he  was  wounded  and  dying. 
His  captor  bent  down  closely  with  his  ear,  to  listen  to  his 
dying  groans,  and  would  say  to  him  in  Indian,  "by 
and  by." 

There  Jay  the  prostrate   sinner  pVeadm^  fcx  mewq* 
44* 
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Tbe  Indiani  stood  by  him,  and  sang  and  prayed  till  long 
past  the  noon  of  night  It  was  a  desperate  strnggloi  and 
seemed  doubtful  whether  there  was  mercy  for  such  a  bold 
blasphemer  and  cruel  persecutor.  But  just  before  day, 
when  the  stars  began  to  &de  in  the  light  of  the  gray 
streaks  of  morning,  God's  mercy  came,  the  long  agonj 
was  over,  and  the  blasphemer  and  persecutor  was  changed 
into  a  child  of  God;  the  heir  of  hell  was  made  an  heir 
of  hearen.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  after  his  first 
bursts  of  praise  were  over,  he  related  his  cruel  conduct  to 
his  wife,  and  his  intention^  as  a  matter  of  revenge,  of 
setting  the  encampment  on  fire.  Some  one  present  inter* 
pretcd  his  confession  and  experience  to  the  Indians. 
When  he  was  through,  the  noble-hearted  Mononene 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  said,  ^ 
"Now,  my  white  brother,  God  converted  your  wife,  aod 
you  whipped  her  for  it,  and  God  has  converted  you.  Oo 
home  and  tell  her  what  God  has  done  for  your  soul,  and 
let  her  take  the  same  whip,  if  she  desires  so  to  do,  and 
whip  you  in  return.  It  is  good  that  God  has  converted 
you  both.  Go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more.''  This  conpk 
will  never  forget  the  Indian  camp  meeting. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  incidents  connected  with  this 
camp  meeting;  there  were  others  still  more  interesting 
and  thrilling,  the  relation  of  which,  however,  would  o^• 
cupy  too  much  space  for  this  chapter,  and  we  shall  reserro 
them  for  the  next 
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CHAPTER  XIIII. 

CONVERSION    OF    AN    INSPEOTOR-GE  NEBAL. 

At  the  Indian  camp  meetings  accompanied  by  her 
children^  was  a  lady  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  forest,  from  the  fact  that,  although  her 
father  and  husband  were  white,  yet  her  mother  was  % 
native  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes.  She  was  a  moH 
worthy,  consistent,  and  zealous  membet  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  and  had  pitched  her  tent  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  meeting.  She  possessed  much  of  th« 
true  Indian  character  of  integrity  and  perseyeranc^ 
conjoined  with  a  large  share  of  gentleness  and  benevo>^ 
lencc.  Her  fidelity  And  devotion  fti  a  vritb  and  mothai^ 
beautifully  assorted  with  the  entire  consecration  of  her 
heart  to  God.  In  all  the  religious  exercises  she  took  an 
active  part,  and  her  labors  and  example  were  particulari^ 
beneficial  to  her  Indian  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

Let  us  now  call  your  attention  to  the  husband  of  thiv 
devoted  woman.  Though  wicked,  unlike  the  case  d^^ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  he  was  not  opposed  to 
his  wife  on  account  of  her  religion ;  but  rather  assisted 
than  prevented  her  in  the  disohai^  of  her  religiona 
duties.  He  had  been  a  major  in  the  militia;  but  <m 
account  of  his  military  skill  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  an  Inspector-General.  We  have  already  seen  that  he 
did  not  accompany  his  wife  to  camp  meeting,  the  reason 
of  which  was,  that  at  the  time  he  was  out  on  a  tour  of 
duty,  inspecting  the  various  regiments  and  companies. 
A#  *  mUituj  autn  none  was  more  fO]^v\«x  \  %.tA  \&ik 
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Boclal,  if  not  jovial  dispositioni  led  him  to  seek  kindred 
society;  and  occasionally  to  partake  of  the  festiye  cnp; 
and  enjoy  a  game  of  whist.  These  indulgences^  how- 
ever^  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were  mere  episodes  in 
his  otherwise  temperate  and  sober  life.  Would  that  it 
were  the  case  with  all ;  but,  alas !  how  few  know  where, 
or  have  the  power  to  stop  with  only  an  occasional  indul- 
gence in  drinking  and  gaming !  He  had  a  respect  for 
religious  institutions,  and  would  regularly  attend,  with 
his  wife,  at  the  log  church.  When  Saturday  evening 
arrived  the  General  directed  his  course  toward  the  camp- 
ground, where  he  arrived  dressed  in  full  military  cos- 
tume. 

But  we  will  leave  him  for  a  while  in  the  religiona 
marquee,  enjoying  the  society  of  his. family,  and  call 
your  attention  to  a  short  history  of  his  wife's  family 
connections.  Her  father,  Ebenezer  Zane,  in  an  early 
day,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  from  his 
home,  near  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  removed  to  the 
west,  where  he  was  adopted  by  the  Wyandott  tribe,  and 
raised  to  follow  all  the  pursuits  of  an  Indian  life.  A 
dark-eyed,  blooming  Indian  maid  won  his  youths  affec- 
tions— not  by  any  of  those  arts  of  fashionable  life,  by 
which  too  many  are  decoyed  in  what  are  called  the  cir- 
eles  of  refinement,  but  by  a  native  gentleness,  simplicity, 
and  beauty,  which  needs  not  foreign  adornment  and  art 
to  captivate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  two  young  and  unso- 
phisticated hearts  were  united ;  and  as  the  result  of  this 
xmion,  and  as  pledges  of  its  continued  purity  and  genu* 
ineness,  they  were  blessed  with  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  their  his- 
tory, only  to  say  that  all  their  daughters,  in  process  of 
time,  married  white  men.  Their  names  were  Reed, 
Jl'Culloch,  and  AimBttou^ — the  youngest,  as  we  have 
aJready  seen,  waA  maxiiedL  W  Q(^xL«cA^\jfiia%.  "^^^  ^t  thii 
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sons — ^Ebenezer^  junior^  and  William — ^married  Indian 
women^  and  the  third — ^Isaac — married  a  white  woman < 
This  whole  family  were  related  to  the  Zanes  at  Wheeling, 
of  whom  there  are  some  of  the  descendants  still  living. 
The  Indian  branch  of  this  family  were  noted  for  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  respectability.  They  resided  on  Mad  riter, 
where  a  section  of  land  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  family  of  which  Mrs.  Long  was  a  mem« 
ber  were  all  religiously  inclined.  It  was  at  the  house  of 
the  younger  Ebenezer  Zane  that  the  first  quarterly  meet* 
ing  was  held  in  the  Wyandott  nation.  Isaac  was  con* 
verfced,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
continued  till  his  death  to  exemplify,  by  his  consistent 
deportment,  the  Christian  profession.  We  have  often 
heard  him,  in  his  broken  Indian  dialect,  tell  in  love-feast 
and  class  meeting  the  wonders  of  redeeming  grace  and 
dying  love.  None  could  listen  to  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing recital  of  his  conversion  without  being  deeply 
affected,  and  realizing  of  a  truth  that  he  was  a  child  of 
God. 

M'Culloch,  a  brother-in-law,  was  a  &ithful  and  devoted 
Christian,  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  He 
left  two  sons,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  par- 
ents. The  elder  son,  Noah,  yet  lives  to  serve  God  and 
the  Church.  The  younger  became  a  reputable  Baptist 
preacher.  Sarah  Zane  married  Bobert  Armstrong,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  a  boy,  and 
reared  among  the  tribe.  They  had  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the 
mission  school,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  when  we  had  charge 
of  the  same.  Hannah,  one  of  the  daughters,  was  con- 
verted while  a  member  of  the  school.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  lovely  and  amiable  children  we  ever  knew;  but, 
alas !  death,  who  loves  a  shining  mark,  aimed  his  fatal 
javelin,  and  the  idiA  of  her  parenti  and  our  sohool  wit 
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smitten.  She  was  just  budding  into  womanhood  when 
arrested  by  disease.  Day  after  day  we  saw  the  bright 
and  beauteous  flower  fade  before  us^  and  we  knew  she 
must  die.  Just  before  her  death  her  weeping  and  dis- 
consolate father  bent  over  her  oouch^  and^  placing  her 
arm  around  his  neck^  she  said^  ''Dear  father^  do  not 
weep  for  me^  I  am  going  to  God  and  heaven.  Angels 
are  waiting  to  take  me  home.  You  and  mother^  and 
brother  and  sisters  will  soon  come  after  me^  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  happy  forever.  Farewell^  dear  father  and 
mother !  My  Savior  smiles,  and  bids  me  come."  Then, 
with  the  sound  of  glory  on  her  tongue,  her  sainted  spirit 
passed  away  to  the  land  of  the  blest.  That  little  Indian 
girl  would  not  have  died  had  beauty  and  gentleness  been 
a  security  against  the  shafts  of  death.  But,  as  the  little 
prophet  said,  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  younger 
son,  John  M'Intire,  have  gone  to  join  her  in  heaven. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  camp  meeting.  On 
Sabbath  morning  General  Long  was  seen,  in  full  military 
dress,  in  the  congregation,  and  excited  the  attention  of 
all,  but  more  particularly  his  Indian  friends.  He  was  an 
attentive  observer  of  all  that  transpired,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  all  that  was  said.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
saw,  from  his  clouded  brow,  and  his  attempts  to  rally  his 
spirits,  that  there  was  something  pressing  heavily  upon 
his  otherwise  joyous  and  happy  mind,  and  they  were  not 
much  at  a  loss  in  conjecturing  the  cause.  The  Spirit  of 
God  was  evidently  at  work  in  his  heart.  His  affectionate 
wife  and  Indian  friends  were  constant  and  earnest  in  pour- 
ing out  their  supplications  in  his  behalf  His  convictions 
increased,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  shake  them 
off;  and  when  Monday  morning  came,  he  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  his  duties  afforded  in 
leaving  for  the  muster-field,  where  companies  awaited 
hia  inspection.    B.6  «i<^<^x^\ti\^i  m^^»i\»^WA&\sL<\t8e^and 
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Started;  bat  His  Christian  friends  did  not  give  him 
up.  They  knew  full  well  that  Grod  was  at  work  upon 
his  hearty  and  their  anxieties  were  increased  in  the  con- 
viction that  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  his  history  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  decide  his  destiny  forever.  One 
has  said, 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affidrs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  religion.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  every  mau,  when  it  may  be  said 
of  him  individually,  as  it  was  said  by  the  Savior  to  the 
scribe,  on  a  certain  occasion,  '^  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  When  the  tide  of  Divine  influ- 
ence is  up,  and  waves  of  mercy  are  gathering  around, 
then  the  soul  may  start  out  upon  that  flood  for  heaven ; 
but  if  this  influence  is  resisted,  the  receding  waves  will 
bear  away  hope  and  happiness — it  may  be  forever. 

The  General  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles 
on  his  journey  till  his  feelings  became  almost  insupporta- 
ble. He  was  alone,  and  there  being  nothing  to  divert 
his  mind,  he  was  shut  up  to  himself,  and  a  horror  of 
darkness  came  upon  him.  To  go  farther  he  felt  it  would 
be  impossible.  The  cords  of  an  irresistible  influence 
seemed  to  be  drawing  him  back,  and  having  reached 
their  utmost  tension  he  must  yield  or  break  that  influ- 
ence forever.  He  turned  his,  horse  in  the  direction  of 
the  camp-ground,  and  rode  rapidly  back.  When  he 
arrived  the  congregation  were  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  partaking  of  the  holy  communion.  The  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  had  been  consecrated  by  holy  hands  and 
prayer,  and  the  pastor  was  inviting  the  flock  to  comie  for- 
ward to  the  rude  altar,  and  participate  in  the  eucharistie 
feast,  which  every  want  supplies.  He  stood  and  gazed 
upon  the  scene.  He  saw  his  beloved  wife  advance  and 
kneel  with  the  whites  «nd  Indians  thut  ciomded  tA  t\\.m 
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places;  and  as  the  minister  said,  ''He  that  confesaetli 
Jesus  before  men,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  him  ii 
heaven;  while  he  that  denieth  him  shall  also  be  denied 
at  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,"  he  felt  that  he  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  most  fo^ 
ever  be  separated  from  his  dear  wife  and  the  society  of 
all  the  good,  and  the  scene  and  associations  so  affected 
him  that  he  wept  aloud.  After  the  sacrament  was  ended 
the  presiding  elder  addressed  the  congregation^  toach- 
ingly  alluding  to  the  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Oalvaiy, 
which  had  been  presented  before  them  in  the  passion 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  concluded  by  inviting 
all  such  as  were  desirous  of  fleeing  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  of  being  saved  from  their  sins,  to  come  forward,  and 
kneel  at  the  altar  and  pray  for  pardon.  Scarcely  had  lie 
ceased  till  anxious  souls  in  large  numbers  pressed  to  iho 
mercy-seat.  The  General  was  standing,  in  full  militaiy 
costume,  at  rest,  with  one  hand  upon  the  stake  that  sup- 
ported the  altar-railing.  His  feelings  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  point  of  excitement,  and  unable  any  longer 
to  restrain  his  emotion,  which  was  raging  with  earthquake 
violence  within  his  soul,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  but 
tremulous  voice,  '^Quarters!  quarters!  My  God,  quar- 
ters I  I  yield  j"  and  then  fell  his  whole  length  upon  the 
ground.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  godly,  and 
borne  into  the  altar.  The  excitement  produced  by  this 
demonstration,  among  the  whites  and  Indians,  was  tre- 
mendous ;  and  when  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees  there 
went  up  such  a  storm  of  prayer  as  rent  the  very  heavens. 
The  General  wept,  and  groaned,  and  prayed  for  the  space 
of  two  hours,  with  a  fervency  that  few  ever  prayed  be- 
fore. He  was  a  shrewd,  intelligent  Yankee — a  descend- 
ant of  the  Puritans — and  many  were  astonished  at  the 
appropriateness  of  his  language  in  supplicating  mercy. 
But  see  1   he  ceouiiea  to  1^1^^^,  ^u^  oj^^  ^a  ^K^^k  from 
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nnitten  steely  the  bleflsing  descends  I  Hark!  A  shouti 
*' Glory,  glory!"  in  loud,  full  bursts,  escapes  from  his 
lips.  '^ Where  am  I?''  said  the  converted  man.  ''I 
never  saw  so  beautiful  a  place  in  all  my  life  before."  In 
an  instant  his  wife,  who  alone  had  been  pouring  out  her 
heart  to  God  in  her  husband's  behalf,  was  at  his  side, 
praising  God  for  redeeming  grace.  They  embraced  with 
an  affection  they  never  knew  before ;  for  they  were  now 
one  in  Jesus.  His  Indian  and  white  friends  turned  their 
prayers  into  praises,  and  united  with  the  angelic  throng, 

"  Wliose  hymns  of  joy  proclaimed  through  heareii 
The  triumphs  of  a  soul  forgiven." 

He  was  greeted  by  the  warm-hearted  chief,  Mononcue, 
who  embraced  him,  and  said,  in  broken  English,  ''My 
brother,  you  must  now  fight  for  King  Jesus."     After  his 

joy  had  somewhat  subsided  he  found  Judge lying 

in  the  altar,  upon  his  face,  weeping.  Approaching  him 
he  said,  ''  Judge,  is  this  you  ?  Get  up  and  pray  with  all 
your  might ;  you  will  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  pardon 
lying  there.  Get  up  and  pray  with  all  your  heart,  and 
God  will  bless  you." 

The  next  day  the  General  started  for  the  muster-field. 
The  officers  had  heard  that  he  was  converted,  and  had 
joined  the  Church.  Many  of  them  were  not  a  little  an- 
noyed at  the  intelligence;  and  though  they  no  doubt 
secretly  felt  that  he  had  done  right,  and  wished  them* 
pelves  in  his  condition,  yet  they  resolved  to  put  his  relig- 
ious fit,  as  they  called  it,  to  an  end,  at  least  to  test  the 
genuineness  and  strength  of  his  profession.  They  had 
to  this  end  prepared  a  fine  dinner,  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  wine,  music,  and  cards.  <  When  the  time  for 
recess  came  he  was  ushered  into  a  room  deoiorated  with 
naticmal  flags,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  where  a  sumptuous 
dinner  was  spread.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat  before 
an  officer — for  whom  the  General  had  a  gr€at  regard— 
46  - 
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tpproached  him  with  a  flowing  ghm,  whieh  ha  proMnUd, 
Mjing,  ^  My  dear  General,  jou  must  be  greatly  fatigaed 
with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day;  take  a  little  wine,  it 
will  strengthen  you.''  '^No,  my  dear  Colonel,"  said  he, 
^<  not  one  drop  shall  pass  my  lips/'  By  this  time  the 
eyes  of  all  the  officers  were  tamed  in  that  direction.  It 
was  the  first  trial,  but  nobly  he  met  it.  Baising  his 
Toice  he  said,  '^  Fellow-officers  and  gentlemen,  yesterday 
God;  for  Christ's  sake,  pardoned  my  sins,  and  I  hsve 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  heaven.  By  this  oath  \ 
will  live,  and  by  it  I  will  die ;  and  now  let  me  say,  in  all 
kindness,  unless  you  repent  of  your  wickedness  you  most 
perish  in  your  sins ;  and  here  I  most  cordially  invite  yoa 
iJl  to  go  with  me  this  evening  to  the  camp  Bseeting,  tM 
there  you  may  seek  religion.''  Then,  espying  a  pack  4f 
(sards  on  an  adjoining  table,  he  added,  ''Nor  will  I  efter 
throw  another  card,  by  the  grace  of  G<mI,  «i  long  as  1 
live."  These  announcements,  though  b^  some  antiei- 
pated,  yet  to  others  were  like  claps  of  thunder  ia  a  clear 
sky. 

That  dinner  was  eaten  in  silence,  and  not  a  drop  ^ 
wine  was  drank  or  a  card  shuffled,  and  th«  hour  patted 
away  in  peace  and  quietness.  The  General  iiv^  ixMj 
years  a  consistent  and  devoted  member  of  th«  CIttireh, 
adorning  the  doctrines  of  God,  his  Savior;  and  as  a  vol* 
dier  of  the  cross,  when  he  came  to  di^,  be  wais  ensMed 
to  say,  ^'I  have  fbught  a  good  fight^  I  have  &ikhed  ny 
course;  henceforth  there  iis  laid  up  for  in«  a  €rewa^ 
righteousness,  whieh  God,  the  righteoaft  Jwdge,  iiluill  gin 
me." 

Many  were  the  converts  at  thftt  ^amp  me&thig^  ^euid  ^ 
day  of  eternity  will  show,  that  ti  ihe  wiiitea  a»d  IndlaaB 
who  there  embraced  rtligion,  Ato  WoA  Was  as  gMMkM 
«nd  lasting  «6  that  whieh  chiMet^rized  "tibe  ^tA^cmto 
of  ^^ilNfral  liQUt. 
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CHAPTER  XIIV. 

l^IONEEB     WOMEN. 

HiSTORiAiTfi  may  write  of  tho  brave  and  patriotic  women 
of  ancient  timeS;  of  the  mother  of  the  GraocU,  and  the 
mother  of  Napoleon,  and  Washington,  and  the  more  re- 
cent patriotic  deeds  of  our  Reyolutionary  mothers,  who 
freely  gave  up  their  sons  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty, 
and  saorifioed  every  thing  but  their  more  than  Koman 
virtue,  in  supporting  our  heroic  fathers  in  the  conflict  for 
freedom;  be  it  our  pleasing  task  to  record  some  of  tho 
aohievements  of  our  pioneer  mothers  in  the  west,  whose 
2eal,  and  courage,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  afford 
specimens  of  a  moral  sublimity  greater  than  was  ever 
witnessed  in  the  heroism  of  the  patriot  mothers  of  olden 
time. 

When  the  Bev.  Bennet  Maxey  traveled  as  a  missionary 
in  Georgia,  about  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
Mlowing  incident  occurred,  which  he  related  to  me  with 
his  own  lips.  It  will  bo  recollected  that  nearly  all  that 
country  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  savage  Indians. 
There  were  but  few  Methodist  societies,  and  they  were 
widely  separated.  The  missionary,  in  his  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys,  could  only  reach  them  occasionally,  and  in 
doing  so  would  have  to  encounter  almost  as  much  toil 
and  hardship  as  the  emigrant  now  does  in  crossing  the 
plains  to  California.  Even  then,  with  all  his  zeal  and 
perseverance,  there  were  some  settlements  that  could  not 
be  reached  without  a  reinforcement  of  missionary  laborers. 
la  oxke  of  these  settlements,  six  miles  diatani  Aram  «%Ak 
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Other,  there  lired  two  pious  women^  wtio  had  emigrated 
to  the  coantTj  from  the  state  of  Maryland^  where  they 
had  hecn  conrcrted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Chnteh. 
They  felt  the  loss  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  No 
Sabbath  bronght  with  it  its  holy  scenes  and  sanctuary 
privileges.  The  time  of  the  people  seemed  to  berocca- 
picdy  on  Sabbaths^  in  the  sports  of  the  chase,  or  in  idle 
and  frivolous  amusements.  Whil^  howeyer,  the  neigli- 
bors  were  engaged  in  the  desecration  of  the  holy  Sab- 
bath, these  two  pious  women  agreed  to  meet  half  way  be- 
tween their  respective  cabins,  and  hold  a  prayer  and 
class  meeting  by  tihemselves.  Sabbath  after  Sabbadi 
these  devoted  females  walked  to  their  appointment  in  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  the  depths  of  that  southern  forest, 
with  no  eye  to  see  but  God,  they  spoke  to  one  another 
about  their  trials,  and  conflicts,  and  hopes,  and  "  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard,  and  a  book  of  remembrances  ms 
written  before  him."  The  voice  of  praise  and  prayer 
echoed  through  the  wildwood.  They  not  only  prayed  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors,  but  they  besought  the 
Lord  that  he  would  send  the  Gospel  into  that  wild  and 
destitute  region.  One  Sabbath,  while  thus  engaged  in 
religious  exercises,  they  were  overheard  by  a  hunter,  who 
came  unconsciously  upon  their  retreat ;  and  there,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  in  that 

'*  Scene  trheiv  spirits  blend. 
And  friend  hfMs  feUowskip  witk  friend,** 

around  that  conunon  mercy^seat,  they  united  their  sup- 
plications. It  was  holy  ground,  and  a  sacred  awe 
came  over  him,  as  from  the  covert  of  a  tree  he  listened 
to  their  praises  and  their  prayers.  This  hunter's  cabin 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  every 
Sabbath  he  would,  at  the  appointed  time,  take  his  station 
and  listen  to  the  souUthrilling  eloquence  of  their  piayeis 
and  songa.    He  ^i»A  laoV^^^^a^  ^  xwrv&^^Watex^  bees  | 
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reared  altogether  withont  the  influenees  of  religion.  His 
pious  mother^  long  since  in  heaven^  had  taught  hin  the 
fear  of  the  Lord^  and  her  instmctions  and  praters  would 
oross  his  memory  in  his  wild,  erratic  course,  and  like  the 
recurrence  of  a  pleasant  dream  awaken  hallowed  memo- 
ries. ..  On  a  certain  Sahbath  he  resolved  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  strange,  mysterious  worshipers;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, after  they  had  concluded  their  meeting,  and 
were  taking  leave  of  each  other  to  return  to  their  homies, 
he  appeared  before  them,  and  in  tones  of  kindness  in« 
▼ited  them  to  meet  at  his  cabin  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and 
he  would  collect  his  neighbors. 

Here  was  a  trial  which  they  had  not  anticipated.  But 
they  regaorded  it  as  an  interposition  of  divine  Providenoe 
in  their  behalf;  and  though  it  would  be  a  heavy  orosa, 
requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  moral  courage  and  en- 
durance, to  meet  the  rough  and  sturdy  backwoodsmen^ 
and  hold  meeting  in  their  midst,  they  muat  not  deny 
their  Master  in  refusing  to  enter  this  open  door.  It  was, 
aeeordingly,  noised  abroad  that  two  women  were  going  to 
hold  meeting  at  the  hunter^s  house;  and  as  the  thing  waf 
entirely  new,  the  whole  neighborhood  went.  The  hus- 
bands of  the  two  pious  and  devoted  women,  not  knowing 
it  was  their  wives,  but  being  filled  with  curiosity  at  the 
singular  announcement,  were  among  the  number  of  those 
who  took  their  companions  with  them  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  Their  astonishment  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described,  when  they  saw  them  take  their  places  in 
the  eabin  ae  the  women  that  were  to  hold  meeting  on  the 
oceasion.  One  of  them  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
which  she  did  in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  and  then  gave  out 
a  hymn,  which  was  sung  by  the  two  and  the  congregation 
to  some  familiar  tune ;  after  which  they  kneeled  down, 
and  the  one  who  had  read  the  Bible  offered  up  a  most 
fiarvent  and  deeply*impressive  prayer  to  Godi  i«  behalf 
46* 
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of  the  oongregation  aBsembled.  After  prayer  ms  orer 
tbey  united  in  singing  one  of  those  songs  of  Zion,  with 
whicb  they  had  made  the  woods  ring  at  their  Sabbath 
meetings  previous.  Many  a  heart  was  touched^  as  the 
divine  strains  rolled  over  the  wondering  assembly,  and 
the  tear  stole  down  many  a  rough,  sun-burnt  face.  When 
this  was  ended,  the  other  rose  tremblingly  but  firmly,  aa 
with  the  heart  of  a  giant,  and  commenced  telling  the 
plain,  simple  story  of  her  conversion.  As  she  spoke,  her 
voice  assumed  a  majesty  and  a  power  truly  wonderfnL 
God  sent  down  his  Spirit  and  attended  it  with  power  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience;  and  first  the  hunter,  and  then 
the  two  husbands,  unable  any  longer  to  repress  their  feel- 
ings, broke  out  in  loud  cries  for  mercy.  Several,  while 
she  was  speaking,  fell,  as  if  smitten  with  lightning,  to 
the  floor,  others  fled  from  the  house  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation. These  pious  sisters  in  the  Lord  were  not 
frightened  by  this  exhibition  of  divine  power;  for  although 
it  was  farthest  from  their  anticipations,  yet  they  had  been 
familiar  with  such  scenes  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
They  knew  ''  it  was  the  Lord's  doings,  and  it  was  mar- 
velous in  their  eyes,"  and  they,  therefore,  commenced 
singing  and  praying  with  the  slain  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
not  long  till  several  were  happily  and  powerfully  con- 
verted to  God,  and  this  increased  the  power;  and  they 
were  set  immediately  to  work  to  pray  for  penitents  and 
sinners.  The  work  spread,  mighty  consternation  fell 
upon  all  the  people,  and  far  and  near,  those  who  had  not 
attended  at  the  beginning  flocked  to  the  place  of  prayer. 
The  hunter  and  his  wife,  and  the  two  husbands  were  all 
converted,  and  the  meeting  continued  with  but  little  in- 
termission, night  and  day,  for  two  weeks.  It  was  what 
might  properly  and  most  significantly  be  denominated  a 
protracted  meeting.  The  news  of  the  wonderful  work 
flow  as  on  tlie  mu^s  oi  V\v&  mxL^^  \a  V^  d.\fi^uce  of  for^ 
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or  fifty  miles,  when  it  reached  the  ears  of  brother  Maxej^ 
who  immediately  started  for  the  scen«.  When  he  ar« 
rived,  he  found  the  two  faithful  female  heralds  of  the 
cross  still  on  the  ground,  fighting  most  manfully  the 
battle  of  the  Lord.  They  had  already  received  forty  new 
recruits,  all  converted  and  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
they  were  all  living,  speaking  witnesses  for  Jesus — ^not  a 
still-born  child  in  all  their  ranks.  Scarcely  had  the 
itinerant  reached  the  scene  of  action,  than,  like  the  old 
soldier,  at  the  sound  of  battle,  the  power  of  God  came 
on  him,  and  he  entered  the  ranks  of  God's  army  with  ft 
shout  of  victory  and  triumph.  They  at  once  recognized 
his  spirit,  and  hailed  him  as  a  fellow-soldier;  but  how 
great  was  their  rejoicing  when  they  found  him  to  be 
one  of  Immanuel's  officers,  in  the  great  army  of  God  I 
To  him  the  sisters  chcerftdly  intrusted  the  leadership, 
and  he  led  them  forth  valiantly  to  glorious  war.  With  ft 
voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  a  love  for  God  and  seal  finr 
souls  which  was  like  fire  in  his  bones,  he  went  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood  proclaiming  salvation,  and 
the  work  spread  and  prevailed,  so  that  before  the  revival 
ceased,  it  had  covered  a  sufficient  extent  of  country  to 
form  a  good  large  circuit,  in  the  entire  bounds  of  which 
there  never  had  been  preaching  before. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  what  a  field  for  reflection  ie 
here ! — a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God, 
through  the  agency  of  two  pious,  heroic.  Christian 
women.  How  many  would  have  said,  could  they  have 
witnessed  these  two  devoted  females,  commencing  their 
religious  exercises  at  that  meeting,  where  were  crowds  of 
ungodly  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
impelled  by  mere  curiosity  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
^'  How  improper  I  how  unlike  the  decency  and  order  which 
the  apostle  Paul  enjoins  should  be  observed  in  religioui 
worship  I    And  then,  how  shocking  to  delicacy,  for  womaa 
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to  qMftk  in  pnUio,  espeoudlyin  sueh  a  mixed  Mieiiibl|l" 
But  we  see  in  thi%  as  in  other  similar  manifestationi, 
that  Ood's  wap  are  not  as  onr  ways;  and  that  He  who  hw 
ehosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  oonfonnd  the 
mighty^  and  things  that  are  naoght  to  bring  to  nsogkt 
things  that  are^  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  his  preeene6^ 
the  exeellency  of  the  power  being  of  Qod  and  not  of  maSy 
selected  those  two  females  as  the  chosen  instmmenti 
of  his  Holy  Spirit^  to  bear  the  messages  of  merqy  and 
nlvation  to  that  dark  and  destitute  region.  We  an 
obliged  to  concede  this,  or  to  admit  what  is  abhorrei^  to 
ereiy  Christian ;  namely^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  sane* 
turn  and  set  its  seal  to  a  work  brought  about  by  impcopsi^ 
agencies. 

Again:  what  Christian^  who  even  believed  that  tk 
was  right  and  proper,  and  perfectly  in  aoeordanoe  with 
that  ^'  decency  and  order''  recommended  by  the  apostle, 
for  women  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  singing,  and  praysr, 
and  Christian  conyersation  or  exhortation,  would  hsve 
had  futh  to  believe  that  uiy  good  would  have  resulted 
from  such  a  meeting  ?  Yet  these  Christian  females  had 
fidth,  and  according  to  that  faith  so  it  was  to  them.  Be- 
sides, the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  such  a 
procedure.  In  their  neighborhood  there  were  no  minis< 
iers  of  the  Glospel,  and  no  Sabbath  and  sanctuary  privi- 
leges ^  and  impressed  by  the  Spirit  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers,  they  went 
to  prayer,  and  Ood  heard  and  answered  in  a  way  that 
ihey  had  not  anticipated,  and  that  human  reason  oeold 
not  have  divined. 

We  irill  relate  another  incident  of  female  devotioa, 
which  occurred  in  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio  district  la 
the  year  1817,  while  we  were  traveling  with  a  fellow- 
itinerant,  in  passing  along  between  the  waters  of  Oil 
«n#k  and  Sorob  Qicaia)^\iis^  «ov^^  vote^  ^^u^  ^J3iHijMaf 
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river  above  Pittsbnrg,  we  came  in  sight  of  an  old  dilapi- 
dated log  church.  The  sight  of  an  old  church  gone  into 
decaj;  never  fails  to  awaken  in  our  minds  many  refleo- 
tions,  and  we  never  pass  one  without  feeling  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  understand  something  of  its  historyl 
Mj  companion  being  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  old  church,  related  to  me  the  following,  in 
connection  with  the  same :  At  an  early  day,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  then  de- 
nominated the  Holland  purchase,  a  small  Methodist  so- 
ciety was  organized  by  pioneer  Methodist  preachers. 
After  some  time  the  society  built  that  log  church,  and 
flourished  for  several  years.  In  progress  of  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  old  members  died,  and  were  buried  in 
the  graveyard  close  by  the  sanctuary,  and  others  moved 
away,  till  it  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  appointments 
a»  a  preaching-place,  and  only  one  member  of  the  class 
and  society  remained.  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel,  and^ 
like  the  prophet,  she  was  left  alone  to  sigh  over  the  deso- 
lations of  Zion.  She  loved  the  old  sanctuary,  and  though 
deserted,  she  seemed  to  realize  an  increasing  attachment 
as  time  wrought  its  inroads  upon  its  doors  and  windows. 
Invariably  on  the  Sabbath,  when  her  health  and  the 
weather  would  permit,  did  she  repair  to  this  deserted 
temple  and  worship  her  God.  There,  in  holy  meditation, 
did  she  recall  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  the  holy  seasons, 
happy  days  she  had  spent  with  her  brethren  and  sisters, 
some  of  whom  were  sleeping  quietly  in  the  adjoining 
church-yard,  while  others  were  far  away.  Here  she  would 
sit,  and  read,  and  sing,  and  pray,  and  talk  to  her  invisible 
God  and  Savior.  At  length,  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
she  was  a  witch,  that  the  old  church  was  haunted  with 
evil  spirits,  and  that  she  met  there  to  hold  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  thus  increase  her  power 
of  evil  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  around  hec« 


81m  was  old  and  feeble^  and  heard  of  their  mmniM,  IjA 
•he  remembered  that  her  Master  was  charged  ef  being 
peeseflsed  by  the  deyil^  and  the  heeded  them  not^  bai 
oontiniied  her  Sabbath  visits  to  the  consecrated  place. 
At  lengthy  two  wicked  young  men  of  the  neighborhood 
determined  to  watch  her^  and  entering  the  ehnroh  sone 
time  before  she  arrived;  they  climbed  up  and  secreted 
themselves  in  the  clapboard  loft.  After  remaining  ther^ 
a  short  time^  the  old  lady  entered  the  church  and  tool 
her  seat  by  the  mde  altar.  The  young  men^  as  they  afte^ 
ward  related,  experienced  some  sensations  of  fear,  see* 
ingy  as  they  supposed,  the  old  witch  draw  ^m  her  BUte- 
pocket  an  old  leather-enveloped  book,  but  their  fears  eoon 
subsided  when  they  heard  her  read,  instead  of  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  spirits  of  darkness,  the  story  of  the  widow  ef 
Sarepta.  After  she  had  finished,  she  drew  from  b^ 
other  pocket  an  antiquated-looking  hymn-book,  ftotk 
which  she  read  that  inimitable  hymn, 

"  Jesus,  I  my  cross  hare  taken. 
All  to  leave  and  follow  thee ; 
Kaked,  poor,  despised,  ftrsakea, 
iOl  lamia  lost  in  thee." 

After  having  sung  this  beautiful  hymn,  which  she  did 
with  a  trembling,  but  sweet,  melodious  voice,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  poured  out  her  full  heart  to  God  in 
prayer  and  supplicatiou.  As  friend  holds  fellowship  with 
friend,  so  did  she  talk  with  her  heavenly  Father.  She 
told  the  Lord  all  her  complaints  and  grievances,  and 
lamented  the  sad  condition  of  the  old  and  young  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  Were  alike  on  the  road  to  perdition. 
She  then  alluded  to  the  happy  seasons  she  had  enjoyed 
in  that  place,  when  Zion  shed  her  holy  light  and  converts 
crowded  her  gates.  In  piteous  strains  she  lamented  her 
desolations,  and  pta-^^d  l\i«L\,  i\!L^  Lord  would  build  up  het 
waste  places,  vsA  t^n  trws^^  V^x  ^^Jwai  ^^  ^^^\ 
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converts.  She  prayed  especially  for  those  who  cast  out 
her  name  as  evil^  that  the  Lord  would  change  their  hearts. 
She  prayed^  also^  for  the  young  and  giddy  multitude^  who 
were  forgetting  God  and  living  as  if  there  were  no  hell 
to  shun^  no  heaven  to  pursue.  While  she  was  praying 
God's  Spirit  was  at  work  on  the  hearts  of  the  young  men 
on  the  loft,  and  they  hegan  to  weep  and  cry  for  mercy. 
The  old  lady  was  not  startled;  she  seemed  to  realize,  while 
praying,  an  answer  to  her  prayer;  and  as  the  Savior  in- 
vited Zaccheus  to  eome  down  from  the  tree,  because  on 
that  day  salvation  had  come  to  hie  house,  so  did  she 
invite  those  young  men  to  come  down  from  their  hiding- 
place.  They  obeyed  her  directions,  and  there  at  thai 
altar,  where,  in  other  days,  she  had  witnessed  many  con- 
versions,  before  that  Sabbath  sun  sank  behind  the  west- 
em  hills,  they  found  pardoii  and  salvation.  From  tbie 
hou?  the  work  of  Gt>d  commenced ;  the  meetings  were 
continued,  and  a  flourishing  Church  was  raised  mp,  wood 
the  old  dilapidated  log  meedng-house  was  a^n  made  to 
resound  with  the  happy  voices  ef  the  children  of  Zion. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    INDIAN    OHIEV^    BHON-T AN-NE88. 

At  the  death  of  Rhon-yan-ness  he  was  the  oldest  chief 
in  the  Wyandott  nation.  He  was  among  the  first  that 
embraced  the  Gospel^  and  became  a  conyert  to  the  relig- 
ion of  Christ;  among  the  Wyandotts.  He  was  a  great 
hunter,  and  first  among  the  brayes  of  his  tribe,  and  was 
as  much  honored  as  a  chief  as  any  chief  of  any  nation. 
Like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who,  as  a  braye  and  indefatigable 
opponent  of  Christianity,  when  conyerted,  became  equally 
courageous  and  perseyering  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  so 
it  was  with  this  Christian  Indian.  There  was  no  enter- 
prise, howeyer  hazardous,  that  he  would  not  undertake 
for  the  interests  of  his  nation  before  conyersion ;  nor  was 
there  any  danger  he  would  not  braye,  or  sacrifice  he  would 
not  make,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  cause,  after  he 
had  been  made  partaker  of  the  grace  of  life. 

We  will  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his  life, 
that  will  serye  to  show,  in  some  degree,  his  zeal  and 
courage  as  an  Indian,  and  will  also  illustrate  seyeral 
points  in  his  character  better,  perhaps,  than  the  most 
elaborate  detail.  Preyious  to  the  relation  of  this  incident 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  scrap  of  bor- 
der warfare. 

"  About  the  middle  of  July,  1782,  seyen  Wyandotto 
crossed  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  aboye  Wheeling,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations  upon  the  southern  shore,  kill- 
ing an  old  man,  whom  they  found  alone  in  his  cabin,  and 
spreading  tenoi  t\vto\x^o\x\,  \3ti^  \ifc\^^Qth<K>d      Within 
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a  few  bours  after  their  f^treat^  eight  men  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  tbe  small  settlement;  and  pursued  the 
enemy  with  great  expedition.  Among  the  most  active 
and  efficient  of  the  party  were  two  brothers — ^Adam  and 
Andrew  Poe.  Adam  was  particularly  popular.  In 
strength,  action,  and  hardihood,  he  hiid  no  equal,  being 
finely  formed,  and  inured  to  all  the  perils  of  the  woods. 
They  had  not  followed  the  trail  far  before  they  became 
satisfied  that  the  depredators  were  tsonducted  by  Big 
Foot,  a  renowned  chief  of  the  Wyandott  tribe,  who  de- 
rived his  name  fh)m  the  immense  size  of  his  feet,  and 
his  strength  was  represented  as  hereulean.  He  had 
also  fire  brothers,  but  little  inferior  to  himself  in  siee 
and  courage ;  and  as  they  generally  went  in  company,  they 
wer6  the  terror  of  the  whole  eountiy.  Adam  Poe  was 
overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  measuring  his  strength  with 
that  of  so  celebrated  a  chief,  and  urged  the  pursuit  mth. 
a  keenness  which  quickly  brought  him  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  ienemy.  For  the  last  few  miles  the  trail  had  led 
them  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  ^t- 
prints  in  the  sand  were  deep  and  obvious;  but  whea 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  point  at  whieh  the  whites  tM 
well  as  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing,  it 
suddenly  diverged  &om  tho  stream,  and  stretched  along 
a  rocky  ridge,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  'With  its  former 
direction.  Here  Adam  halted  for  a  moment,  and  directed 
his  brother  and  the  other  young  men  to  follow  tfm  trail 
with  proper  caution,  while  he  himself  still  adhered  to 
the  river  path,  which  led  through  dusters  of  willows 
directly  to  the  point  where  he  supposed  the  enemy  to  lie. 
Having  examined  the  primlftg  of  his  gun,  he  crept  cau- 
tiously through  the  bushes,  till  he  had  a  view  of  the 
point  of  embarkation.  Here  lay  two  canoes,  empty  and 
apparently  deserted.  Being  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
Indians  were  close  at  band,  be  ndajicd  Bothiag  ^  kit 
46 
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Tigilanoey  &nd  quickly  gained  a  jvtting  oUS,  whicli  hung 
immediately  over  the  canoes.  Hearing  a  low  murmv 
below^  he  peered  cautiously  over,  and  beheld  the  object 
of  hia  search.  The  gigantic  Big  Foot  lay  below  him  in 
the  shade  of  a  willow,  and  was  talking,  in  a  low,  deep 
tone,  to  another  Warrior,  who  seemed  a  mere  pigmy  by 
his  side.  Adam  cautiously  drew  back,  and  cocked  Iub 
gun.  The  mark  was  fair ;  tho  distance  did  not  exceed 
twenty  feet,  and  his  aim  was  unerring.  Baising  his  rifle 
slowly  and  cautiously,  he  took  a  steady  aim  at  Big  Foot's 
breast,  and  drew  the  trigger.  His  gun  flashed.  Both 
Indians  sprung  to  their  feet  with  a  deep  interjection  of 
surprise,  and  for  a  single  second  all  three  stared  upon 
each  other.  This  inactivity,  however,  was  soon  over. 
Adam  was  too  much  hampered  by  the  bushes  to  retreat, 
and  setting  his  life  upon  a  cast  of  the  die,  he  sprang 
over  the  bush  which  had  sheltered  him,  and,  summon- 
ing all  his  powers,  leaped  boldly  down  the  precipice, 
and  alighted  upon  the  breast  of  Big  Foot  with  a  shock 
'  which  bore  him  to  the  earth.  At  the  moment  of  contact 
Adam  had  also  thrown  his  right  arm  around  the  neck  of 
tho  smaller  Indian,  so  that  all  three  came  to  the  earth 
together.  At  that  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  hea^ 
among  the  bushes  above,  announcing  that  the  other  par- 
ties were  engaged ;  but  the  trio  below  were  too  busy  to 
attend  ^  to  any  thing  but  themselves.  Big  Foot  was,  for 
an  instant,  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and 
Adam  was  enabled  to  keep  them  both  down.  But  the 
exertion  necessary  for  that  purpose  was  so  great,  that  he 
had  no  leisure  to  use  his  knife.  Big  Foot  quickly  recov- 
ered, and,  without  attempting  to  rise,  wrapped  his  long 
arms  around  Adam's  body,  and  pressed  him  to  his  breast 
with  the  crushing  force  of  a  boa-constrictor !  Adam,  ai 
we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  powerful  man,  and  had 
ieldom  euoountei^i  "biu  «G^Qa\*>  Vi\>  u«H«t  \Aji  hA  yet  felt 
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an  embrace  like  that  of  Big  Foot.  He  instantly  relaxed 
his  hold  of  the  small  Indian^  who  sprupg  to  his  feet. 
Big  Foot  then  ordered  him  to  ran  for  his  tomahawk; 
which  lay  within  ten  steps^  and  kill  the  white  man  while 
he  held  him  in  his  arms.  Adam,  seeing  his  danger, 
straggled  manfully  to  extricate  himself  from  the  folds 
of  the  giant,  but  in  vain.  The  lesser  Indian  approached 
with  his  uplifted  tomahawk;  but  Adam  watched  him 
closely,  and  as  he  was  about  to  strike,  gave  him  a  kick  so 
sudden  and  violent  as  to  knock  the  tomahawk  from  his 
hand,  and  sent  him  staggering  back  into  the  water.  Big 
Foot  uttered  an  exclamation  in  a  tone  of  deep  contempt 
at  the  failure  of  his  companion,  and  raising  his  yoice  to 
its  highest  pitch,  thundered  out  several  words  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  which  Adam  could  not  understand,  but 
supposed  to  be  a  direction  for  a  second  attack.  The  les- 
ser Indian  now  again  approached,  carefully  shunning 
Adam's  heels,  and  making  many  motions  with  his  toma- 
hawk, in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  point  where  the 
blow  would  fall.  This  lasted  for  several  seconds,  till  a 
thundering  exclamation  from  Big  Foot  compelled  his 
companion  to  strike.  Such  was  Adam's  dexterity  and 
vigilance,  however,  that  he  managed  to  receive  the  toma- 
hawk in  a  glancing  direction  upon  his  left  wrist,  wound- 
ing him  deeply,  but  not  disabling  him.  He  now  made  a 
sudden  and  desperate  effort  to  free  himself  from  the 
arms  of  the  giant,  and  succeeded.  Instantly  snatching 
up  a  rifle — ^for  the  Indian  could  not  venture  to  shoot  for 
fear  of  hurting  his  companion — ^he  shot  the  lesser  Indian 
through  the  body.  But  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when 
Big  Foot  arose,  and  placing  one  hand  upon  his  collar, 
and  the  other  upon  his  hip,  pitched  him  ten  feet  into 
the  air,  as  he  himself  would  have  pitched  a  child.  Adam 
fell  upon  his  back  at  the  edge  of  the  water;  but  before 
his  antagonist  could  spring  upon  him,  he  was  again  upoa 
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his  feefc^  and  stwig  mth  nge  at  the  idea  of  being  hit- 
died  so  easily^  he  attacked  hia  gigantic  antagoaist  with  a 
fary  whieh|  for  a  time,  eompensated  for  inferiority  of 
strength.  It  was  now  a  fair  fist  fight  between  them;  for 
in  the  hurry  of  the  struggle  neither  had  leisure  to  draw 
their  kniyes.  Adam's  superior  activity  and  experience 
as  a  pugilist  gare  him  great  adyantage.  The  Indian 
struck  awkwardly,  and  finding  himself  rapidly  dropping 
to  leewardi  he  closed  with  hia  antagonist,  and  again 
hurled  him  to  the  ground.  They  quickly  rolled  into  tke 
river,  and  the  struggle  oontinued  with  unabated  fuiy, 
each  attempting  to  drown  the  other.  The  Indian  being 
unused  to  such  violent  exertion,  and  having  been  much 
injured  by  the  first  shock  in  hia  stomach,  was  unable  to 
exert  the  same  powers  which  had  given  him  such  a  de- 
cided superiority  at  first;  and  Adam,  seiiing  him  by 
the  scalp-lock,  put  his  head  under  water,  and  held  it 
there  till  the  faint  struggles  of  the  Indian  induced  him 
to  believe  that  he  was  drowned,  when  he  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  knife.  The  Indian, 
however,  to  use  Adam's  own  expression,  ^  had  only  been 
po8$uminff  P  He  instantly  regained  his  feet,  and  in  his 
turn  put  his  advenjary  under.  In  the  struggle  both  were 
carried  out  into  the  current,  beyond  their  depth,  and  each 
was  compelled  to  relax  his  hold  and  swim  for  his  life 
There  was  still  one  loaded  rifle  upon  the  shore,  and  each 
swam  hard  in  order  to  reach  it;  but  the  Indian  proved  the 
most  expert  swimmer,  and  Adam,  seeing  that  he  should  he 
too  late,  turned  and  swam  out  into  the  stream,  intending 
to  dive,  and  thus  frustrate  his  enemy's  intention.  At  this 
instant  Andrew,  having  heard  that  his  brother  was  alone, 
in  a  struggle  with  two  Indians,  and  in  great  danger,  ran 
up  hastily  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  above,  in  order  to 
assist  him.  Another  white  man  followed  him  closely, 
and  seeing  Adam  Va  4di^  yvh^x^  <sRis^x^d  with  bloody  and 
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swimming  rapidly  from  shore,  mistook  him  for  an  Indian, 
and  fired  upon  him,  wounding  him  dangerously  in  the 
shoulder.  Adam  turned,  and  seeing  his  brother,  called 
loudly  upon  him  to  ^  shoot  the  big  Ii^dian  upon  the 
shore.'  Andrew's  gun,  however,  was  empty,  having  just 
been  discharged.  Fortunately  Big  Foot  had  also  seized 
the  gun  with  which  Adam  had  shot  thS  lesser  Indian,  so 
that  both  were  on  an  equality.  Tke  contest  now  was  who 
should  load  first.  Big  Foot  poured  in  his  powder  first, 
and  drawing  his  ramrod  out  of  its  sheath  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  threw  it  in  the  river,  and  while  he  ran  to  recover 
it,  Andrew  gained  an  advantage.  Still  the  Indian  was 
but  a  second  too  late,  for  his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder 
when  Andrew's  ball  entered  his  breast.  The  gun  drop- 
ped from  his  hands,  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  face  upon 
the  very  margin  of  the  river.  Andrew,  now  alarmed  for 
his  brother,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  swim,  threw  down 
his  gun,  and  rushed  into  the  river,  in  order  to  bring  him 
ashore ;  but  Adam,  more  intent  upon  securing  the  scalp 
of  Big  Foot  as  a  trophy  than  upon  his  own  safety,  called 
loudly  upon,  his  brother  to  leave  him  alone  and  scalp  the 
big  Indian,  who  was  now  endeavoring  to  roll  himself  in 
the  water,  from  a  romantic  desire  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
warrior,  of  securing  his  scalp  from  the  enemy.  Andrew, 
however,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted  upon  saving  the 
living  before  attending  to  the  dead.  Big  Foot,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  deep  water 
before  he  expired,  and  his  body  was  borne  off  by  the 
waves,  without  being  stripped  of  the  ornament  and  pride 
of  an  Indian  warrior. 

'<  Not  a  man  of  the  Indians  had  escaped.  Five  of  Big 
Foot's  brothers,  the  fiower  of  the  Wyandott  nation,  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  expedition,  and  all  perished.  It 
is  said  that  the  news  of  this  calamity  threw  the  whole 
tribe  into  mourning.    Their  remarkable  size,  their  cooraga^ 
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and  their  superior  intelligence^  gave  them  immenBe  iiifl«- 
0006;  which;  greatly  to  their  credit;  was  generally  exerted 
on  the  side  of  humanity.  Their  powerful  iiiterpositioD 
had  saved  many  prisoners  from  the  stake;  and  had  giyea 
a  milder  character  to  the  warfare  of  the  Indians  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  A  chief  of  the  same  Bame  was 
alive  in  that  parfe  of  the  country  so  late  as  1792;  but 
whether  a  brother  orison  of  Big  Foot  i»  iM)t  known. 
Adam  Poe  recovered  of  his  woundS;  and  lived  many  yearn 
after  his  memorable  conflict;  but  never  forgot  the  tre- 
mendous ^hug'  which  he  sustained  in  the  arms  of  Big 
Foot/'  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Adam  Poe^  present 
Assistant  Agent  of  the  Book  Concern. 

The  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Wyandott  nation  in  the 
death  of  the  Big  Foot  brothers;  created  an  implacable 
hatred  in  every  heart  toward  their  destroyers.  Many  an 
Indian  malediction  had  been  poured  out  upon  the  head 
of  Adam  Poe,  and  many  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  his 
scalp.  His  place  of  residence;  which  was  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river;  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek; 
was  known  to  the  Wyandotts.  It  seemed;  however;  that 
none  of  the  nation  possessed  sufficient  courage  to  encoun- 
ter; single-handed;  this  foe  of  the  redman;  whose  strength 
was  considered  equal  to  that  of  Big  Foot  himself.  At 
length;  having  determined  to  wait  no  longer  in  seeking 
to  be  revenged  of  the  death  of  their  Goliah;  the  nation 
made  choice  of  their  bravest  warrior;  in  the  person  of 
llhon-yan-ness;  one  of  their  chie&.  Having  made  all 
the  preparations  n(»eessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fearful  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  his  nation,  he  started 
out  on  foot  for  the  residence  of  Poe.  After  passing 
through  the  then  wilderness  of  Ohio;  he  at  length 
reached  the  creek;  which  emptied  into  the  OhiO;  on  the 
bank  of  which  his  intended  victim  lived.  No  sooner; 
however;  had  h<^  pVaA^d  \\\&  ^t  within,  th/e  door  of  the 
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brav#  haokwooda  hunter  than  he  was  reeeived  with  th^ 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship,  white  eveiy  hospitalitj 
that  the  oahin  afforded  was^  with  trae  pioneer  geneiositr^fi 
tendered  t»  the  Indian  goest.  When  tlie  time  for  retiv* 
ing  to  rest  had  come,  there  being  but  oae  room  and  one 
bed,  Poe  made  a  comfortable  pallet  for  the  Indian  on  the 
floor  by  the  fire,  after  which  he  and  his  wife  retired  ta 
rest,  without  any  suspicion  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
designs  of  the  Indian.  It  was  now  a  time  of  peace,  and 
the  Indians,  particularly  the  Wyandotts,  were  regarded 
as  friendly.  It  was  not  long  till  they  both  fell  asleep,^ 
when  Rhon-yan-ness  rose  stealthily  from  his  couch,  and 
proceeded  cautiously,  with  his  tomahawk  and  scalping-- 
knife,  to  the  bedside  of  the  unoonscious  sleepers* 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  spot  than  the  kindnese 
of  his  host  flashed  upon  his  mind.  '^  How,''  thought  hc^ 
'^  can  I  perpetrate  an  act  of  so  much  cruelty  upon  one 
who  has  taken  me  into  his  wigwam,  and  treated  me  with 
so  much  friendship  2'*  The  better  feelings  of  his  nature 
overcame  him,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  commit  an 
act  which,  though  it  might  bring  honor  to  him  from  his 
nation  as  the  avenger  of  the  death  of  Big  Foot,  he  could 
not  nerve  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperateness  aa. 
to  obliterate  all  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  Enemy  a» 
Poe  had  been  to  his  nation,  yet  he  could  not  think  of 
imbruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  and  with  these  thoughts 
he  crept  back  softly  to  his  bed  He  had  not  lain  long 
till  the  question  came  up  before  him  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  his  thoughts  took  a  turn  something 
like  the  following:  '^Have  you  not  been  solemnly  set 
apart  by  the  nation  to  avenge  the  death  of  its  bravest 
warrior?  and  will  not  the  ghost  of  the  departed  haunt 
you  in  your  chase  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  your  mid- 
night slumbers,  till  it  is  appeased  by  the  death  of  Poe  t 
PoeA  oat  youc  religioA  lecj^uire  you  to  ezeoute  yengeanoe^^ 
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18  the  agent  of  the  Oreat  Spirit  ?  and  will  he  not  ftown 
upon  70a  if  jou  fail  to  do  the  work  of  death  V  At  this 
JUion-yan-nesa  i^ain  seised  his  deadly  instruments,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  all 
was  still.  No  sonnd  could  be  heard  but  the  gloomy  hoot 
of  an  owl,  which  had  nestled  in  some  tree  in  the  sar- 
Tonnding  forest.  The  light  of  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
there  were  only  a  few  Imrning  coals  left  npon  the  hearth, 
from  which  was  emitted  a  kind  of  twilight  glare  that  en- 
abled him  to  gaze  npon  the  features  of  his  victim.  Sum- 
moning all  his  courage  he  raised  the  fearful  tomahawk, 
and  was  about  to  bury  it  in  the  head  of  his  host,  when 
something  whispered,  ''Shame  on  the  Indian  that  can 
strike  a  friend.  Mean  and  cowardly  is  the  warrior  who 
would  kill  even  an  enemy  that  has  treated  him  kindly." 
His  heart  faltered,  his  hand  trembled,  and  the  tomahawk 
fell  by  his  side.  Without  disturbing  the  family  he  re- 
turned to  his  pallet,  and,  dismissing  all  thoughts  of 
revenge,  he  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

Poe  rose  early  and  made  his  fire,  without  disturbing 
his  guest,  who  was  in  a  heavy  slumber.  When  it  was 
fully  day,  and  the  bright  fire  biased  around,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  gazing  upon  the  broad,  open  features  of 
the  manly  Indian  whose  giant  form  was  before  him. 
There  he  lay,  with  his  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  by 
his  side.  Poe  understood  enough  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter to  know  that  in  the  days  of  peace  they  were  capable 
of  the  most  sincere  and  lasting  friendship ;  and  though 
he  had  measured  arms  with  them  in  the  deadly  strife, 
they  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  whatever 
cruelties  they  may  have  committed,  were  excited  by  the 
depredations  of  the  white  man :  hence  he  loved  the  In- 
dian, and  had  often  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of  Big 
Foot  and  his  brothers.  Anxious  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  Indian  gueat  ^e  api^Toa^^Xiviii^  viA  ^i&tl^  toaching 
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him;  said  softly,  '^Wake,  brother,  wake;  the  morning 
has  oome."  The  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet  instantly, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  bestowed  his  Indian  bless* 
ings.  After  again  partaking  of  the  humble  but  bounte- 
ous fare  of  the  cabin,  he  made  ready  for  departure.  As 
he  was  leaving  Poe  furnished  him  with  provisions  for  his 
journey,  and,  taking  him  by  the  ^hand,  said,  "  Once  we 
were  at  war,  and  were  enemies ;  but  now  we  are  at  peace, 
and  are  friends.  We  have  buried  the  hatchet,  and  are 
brothers.  Let  us  live  in  peace  and  brotherhood."  Bhon- 
yan-ness  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  to  make  any  re- 
ply; but  the  big  tear  which  rolled  down  his  bronze 
cheek  told  the  sincerity  of  grateful  emotion,  and  he  left 
to  join  his  nation  on  the  distant  plains  of  Sandusky. 

He  often  told  us  that  was  a  happy  day  in  his  life,  and 
the  more  he  thought  and  reasoned  about  the  course  he 
had  pursued  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
acted  right.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  his  nation  he 
became  interested  in  the  missionary  labors  among  his 
people ;  and  the  wonderful  story  of  the  white  man's  God, 
as  he  came  to  earth  and  suffered  and  died  for  sinners, 
deeply  affected  his  heart.  Soon  this  bold,  intrepid  chief 
renounced  his  Indian  religion  and  forms  of  worship,  and 
embraced  Christianity.  He  was  soundly  and  happily 
converted  to  God,  and  became  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  perverse  nation.  Being 
now  in  Christ  he  was  a  new  creature ;  old  things  had 
passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new.  He  felt 
upspringing  in  his  heart  that  love  which  worketh  no  ill 
to  its  neighbor,  bud  makes  its  possessor  kind,  and  gentle, 
and  forgiving;  and  which  teaches  that  ^^ whomsoever 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,"  in  the  eye  of  the  holy 
law,  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  plunged  the  fatal  knife 
into  his  heart.     He  took  a  bold  stand  in  religion,  and  aa 
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a  cla884eader  and  steward  he  reidkred  efficient  seryiee 
to  the  mission.  Three  years  after  his  conversion  he  real- 
iied  a  maturity  of  Christian  grace,  which  enahled  him  to 
rejoice  in  that  perfect  loyf  which  casts  out  all  tormentiDg 
fear.  His  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  he  walked 
as  seeing  Him  who  was  invisible.  His  wbole  life  was 
unblamable;  and  his  character  as  a  Christian  irreproach- 
able ^  and  we  never  knew  a  Christian  in  any  nation,  or 
among  any  people,  more  innocent,  guileless,  and  happy 
than  Rhon-yan-ness.  Rooted  and  grounded  in  love  he 
was  steadfast  in  his  profession,  and  labored  hard  to  ele- 
vate and  improve  his  nation*.  His  powerful  influence  as 
a  chief  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heartless  trader, 
who  would  come  among  the  Indians  with  his  fire-water, 
and  rob  them  of  their  brains  and  furs.  The  Indians 
have  been  cruelly  treated,  and  it  is  high  time  the  Gov- 
ernment should  interpose  more  effectually  its  authority 
in  their  behalf.  How  much  we  owe  them  as  a  nation 
none  can  tell ;  but  it  is  high  time  that  some  move  was 
made  to  repay  the  debt.  We  were  deeply  and  intensely 
thrilled  at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Parent  Society, 
which  was  held  in  this  city,  by  the  speech  of  Bishop 
Janes,  who  has  charge  of  the  Indian  missions.  It  was 
so  tr]^e,  so  appropriate,  and  so  fearless  that  we  would, 
had  we  space,  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  our  native  red  brethren. 

After  being  a  member  .of  the  Church  militant  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  Rhon-yan-ness  was  called  to  join 
the  Church  triumphant.  He  has  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  mission  on  Sabbath,  and  while,  as  a  stew- 
ard, he  was  handing  round  the  bread  in  love-feast,  as  em- 
blematic of  universal  charity,  he  seemed  to  be  unusu- 
ally happy.  When  relating  his  Christian  experience,  in 
which  he  referred  to  his  interview  with  Adam  Poe,  he 
thrilled  every  he&il  mV\i  VJln^  «X«r5  ^^  x^<iftming  love. 
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Kaising  hi]^  streamin^eyes  toward  heaven,  he  clappejl  his 
hands,  and  shouted  in  prospect  of  his  long-sought  home. 
Two  days  after  this  meeting  ho  was  called  hy  the  Master 
to  enter  his  inheritance  above,  'and  full  of  faith  and  holy 
triumph  he  passed  away  to  the  spirit-land. 
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